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INTRODUCTION. 



VTTHEN the Dumber and rariety of En^h Grammarf alreadjr 
▼ V published, and the abilUy with which tome of them are 
written, are considered, little can be expected from a new compi- 
latiooy besides a careful selection of the most useful matter, and 
some degree of improvement in the mode of adapting it to the 
onderstuiding, and the gradual progress of learners. In these 
respects something, perhaps, may yet be donei for the ease and 
advantage of young persons. 

In books designed for the instruction of youth, there is a medi* 
um to be observed, between treating the subject in so extensive 
and minute a manner, as to embarrass and confuse Uieir minds» 
by offering too much at once for their comprehension : and, on 
the other hand, conducting it by such short and general precepts 
and observations, as convey to them no clear and precise informa- 
tion. A distribution of the parts, which is either defective or ir> 
regular, has also a tendency to perplex the young understanding, 
and to retard its knowledge of the principles of literature. A 
distinct general view, or outline, of all the essential parts of the 
ttud^ in which they are engaged ; a gradual and judicious supplr 
of this outline ; and a due arrangement of the divisions, accord* 
iog to their natural order and connexion, appear to be among the 
best means of enlightenins^ the minds of youth, and of facilitating 
their acquisition of knowledge. The author of this work, at the 
same time that he has endeavoured to avoid a plan which may be too 
concise or too extensive, defective in its parts or irregular in their 
dispofiition, has studied to render his subject sufficiently easy, in« 
telugible, and comprehensive. He does not presume to have 
completely attained these objects. How far he has succeeded in 
the attempt, and wherein he has failed, must bl referred to the 
determination of the judicious and candid reader. 

Thjs method which he has adopted, of exhibiting the perform- 
ance in characters of different sizes, will, he trusts, be conducive 
to the ^adual and re^lar procedure, which is so favourable to 
the busmess of instruction. The more important rules, definitions^ 
and observations, and which arc therefore the most proper to be 
committed jto memory, are printed with a larger ^pe ; whilst 
rules and remarks that are of less consequence, Uiat extend or di- 
versify the general idea, or that serve as explanations, are con- 
tained in the smaller letter : these, or the chief of them, will be 
perused by the student to the greatest advantage, if postponed till 
the general system be completed. The use of notes and observa- 
tions, in the common and detached manner, at the bottom of the 
page, would not, it is imagined, be so likely to attract the perusal 
of youth, or admit of so ample and regular an illustration, as a 
continued and uniform order of the several subjects. In adopting 
this mode, care has been taken to adjust it sol that the whole may 
be perused in a connected progress, or the part contained in the 
larger character read in order by itself. Many of the notes and 
fa 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

observations are intended, not onl;^ to expIaiB the sybfects, and 
to illustrate them by comparative views of the gframmar of other 
languages, and of the varidus sentiments of English grammari- 
ans ; but also to invite the ingenious student to inauiry and re- 
flection, and to prompt to a more enlarged, critical, and philo- 
fophical research. 

With respect to the definitions and rules, it may not be im- 
|»ropcr more particularly to observe, that in selecting and form- 
ing them, it has been the, author's aim to render them as exact 
and comprehensive, and, at the same time, as intelligible to young 
minds, as the nature of the subject, and the difficulties attending 
it, would admit. He presumes that they are also calculated to be ' 
readily committed to memory, and easily retained. For this 
purpose, he has been solicitous to select terms that are smooth 
and voluble ; to proportion the members of the sentences to one 
another ; to avoid protracted periods ; and to g^ve the whole defi- 
nition or rule, as much harmonv of expression as he could devise. 
^ From the sentiment gonerally admitted, that a proper selec- 
tion of faulty composition is more instructive to the young gram- 
toiarian, than any rules and examples of propriety that can be 
given, the Compiler has been induced to pay peculiar attention to 
this part of the subject ; and though the mstauces of false gram- 
mar under the rules of Syntax, are numerous, it is hopea they 
will not be found too many, when their variety and usefulness are 
considered 

In a work which professes itself to be a compilation, and which, 
from the nature and design of it, must consist chiefly of material 
selected from the writings of others, it is scarcely necessary to 
apologize for the use which the Compiler has made of his prede- 
cessors* labours ; or for bmitting to insert their names. From 
the alterations which have been frequently made in the sentiments 
and the langu&ge, to suit the connexion, and to adapt them to the 
particular purposes for which they are introduced ; and, in many 
instances, from the uncertainty to whom the passages originally 
belonged, the insertion of names could seldom be made with pro- 
priety. But if this could have been generally done, a work of this 
nature would derive no advantage from it equal to the inconven- 
ience of crowding the pages ««itn a repetition of names and refer- 
ences It is, however, proper to acknowledge, in general terms, 
that the authors to whom ttie grammatical part of this compila- 
tion is principally indebted for its materials, are Harfis, Johnson, 
Lowth, Priestly, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, and Coote. 

The Rules and Observations respecting Perspicuity, &c. contain- 
ed in the Appendix, and which are, chiefly, extracted from the 
writings of Blair and Campbell, will, it is presumed, form a proper 
addition to the Grammar * The subjects are very nearly related ; 
and the study of perspicuity and accuracy in writing, appears nat- 
urally to follow that of Grammar. A competent acquaintance 
with the principles of both, will prepare and qualify the students, 
for prosecuting those additional improvements in language, to 
which they may be properly dii^ected. 

Oil the utility and importance of the study of Grammar, and 
4a . 



INTRODUCTION. 5 

the princip.es of Composition, much might be advanced for the 
encouragement of persons in early life to apply themtelvet to this 
branch of learning ; but as the limits of this Introduction will not 
allow of many observations on the subject, a few leadin|^ sentiments 
are all that can be admitted here with propriety. As words are 
the signs of our ideas, and the medium by whicli we perceive the 
aentiments of others, and communicate odr own ; and as signs 
exhibit the things which they arte intended to reprpsent, more or 
less accurately, according as their real or established conformity 
to those things ia more or less exact ; it is evident, that in propor- 
tion to our knowledge of the nature and properties of words, of 
their relation to eacn other, and of their established connexion 
with the ideas to which they are applied, will be the certainty and 
ease with which we transfuse our sentiments into the minds of one 
another ; and that, without a competent knowled^ of this kind, 
we shall frequently be in hasar^ of misunderstanding others, and 
of being misunderstood ourselves U may indeed be justly assert- 
ed, that many of the differences in opinion amon^^st men, with the^ 
disputes, contentions, and alienations of heart which have too often" 
proceeded hem such differences, have been occasioned by a want 
of proper skill in the connexion and meaning of words, ajad by a 
tenacious misapplication of language. 

OiTE of tfie best supports whicn the recommendation of this study 
can receive, in small compass, may be derived from the following 
sentiments of an eminent and candid writer* on lanjguage and 
composition. " Alf that regards the study of composition, merits 
'* the hiffher attention upon this account^ that it is mtiniately con- 
** nectea with the improvement ef our intellectual powers. For 
** I must be allowed to say, that when we are employed^ after a 
<( proper maimer, in the studv of composition, we are cultivating 
** the understanding itself The study of arran^ng and express- 
** ing our thoughts with propriety, teaches to thmk, as well as to 
** speak accurately.** 

Before the close of this Introduction, it may not be superfluous 
to observe, that the author of the following work has no interest 
in it, but that which arises from the hope, that it will prove of some 
advantage to young persons, and relieve the labours of those em- 
ployed in their education. He wishes to promote, in some degree, 
the cause of virtue, as well as of learning ; and, with this view, he 
has been studious, through the whole of the work, not only to 
avoid every example and illustration, which might have an im- 
proper effect on the minds of youth ; but also to introduce, on 
many occasions, such as have a moral and religious tendency. 
His attention to objects of so much importance will, he trusts, 
meet the approbation of every well-disposed reader. If they were 
faithfully regarded in all books of education, they would doubtless 
contribute very materially to the order and happiness of society, 
by guarding the innocence and cherishing the virtue of therisin^^ 
generation. 

Holdgat€y near York, 1795. 

* Blair. 
5a A2 



o INTRODCCTION. 

ADVERTISEMENT c 

TO THE NINTH BDITIOIT. 

The eighth edition of this grammar reeeired considerable alter 
ations and additions : but works of this nature admit of repeated 
improvements ; and are, ^perhaps, never conoplete. The author, 
sohcitous to render his book more worthy of the encouraging 
approbation bestowed on it by the public, has again revisea the 
work with care and attention. . The new edttion, he hopes, will 
be found much improved. The additions, which are very con- 
siderable, are, chiefljr^ such as are calculated to expand the learn- 
er's views of the subject ; to obviate objections ; and to render 
the study of grammar both easy and interesting. This edition 
contains also a new and enlarged system of parsing ; copious 
lists of nouns, arranged according to their gender and number ; 
and many notes and observations, which serve to extend, or to 
explain, particular rules and positions.* 

xhe writer is sensible that, afier all his endeavours to elucidate 
the principles of the, work, there are few of the divisions, arrange- 
ments, definitions or rules, against which critical ingenuity can? 
not devise plausible objections The subject is attended with so 
mucJi intricacy, and admits of views so various, that it was not 
possible to render every part of it unexceptionable ; or to accom- 
modate the work, in all respects, to the opinions and preposdes* 
sions of every gra .imarian and teacher if the author has j^dopt- 
ed that system which, on the whole, is best suited to the nature of 
the subject, and conf )rmable to the sentiments of the most judi- 
cious grammarians ; if his reasonings and illustrations, respecting 
particular points, are founded on just principles, ^nd the pecu- 
liarities of thf English language ; he has, perhaps, done all that 
could reasonably be expected in a work of this nature ;- and he 
nay warrantably indulge a hope, that the book will be still more 
extensively approved and circulated. 

* The author conceives that the occasional strictures, dispersed through the 
book, and intended to illustrate and support a number of important gramroal> 
ical points, will not, to youner persons or ingenuity, appear to be dry and useless 
discussions. He is persuaded that, by such persons, they will be read with 
attention. And he presumes tliat these strictures will gratify their curiosity, 
stimulate application, and give solidity and permanence f their rrammatlcal 
knowledge. In the Octavo edition of the grammar, the reader will find many 
addition^ discussions of this nature. 

Holdgate, ntar York, 1804, 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR is the art of speaking and 
writing the English language with propriety. 

It is divided into four parts, viz. Orthography, Ety- 
mology, Syntax, and Prosody,, 

This division may be rendered more intelligible to the stu- 
dent, by observing, m other words, that Grammar treats JEr^, 
of the form and sound of the letters, the combination of let- 
ters into syllables, and syllables into words ; secondly, of the 
different sorts of words, their various modifications, and their 
derivation ; thirdly^ of the union and right order of words in 
the fortbation of a sentence ; and Uisthf^ of the just pronun- 
ciation, abd poetical construction of sentences. 



PART I. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTER I. 
OF THE LETTERS. 



Section 1. Oftht nature of the letters, and of a perfect 
alphabet, 

^Orthography teaches the nature and powers of letters, 
and the just method of spelling words. » 

A letter is the first principle, or least part, of a word! 

The letters of the English language, called the English* 
Alphabet, are twenty-six in number. /• 

These liettersare the representatives of certain articWfate 

sounds, the elements of the language. An articulate 

sound, is the sound of the human voice, formed by the 

organs of speech. / 

7k 



d • ENGLISH .GRAMMAR. 

The fottowing U a list of the Romany Italic, and Old 
English Characters. 

Roman. Italic Old English. Name. 

Cap. SmalL Cap. Smr^ Cap. BnmU. 



A 


a 


A 


a 


% 


a 


at. 


B 


b 


B 


h 


95 


1^ 


bee. 


C 


c 


C 


c 


€ 


c 


see. 


D 


d 


B 


d 


^ 


tl 


dee. 


? 


e 


E 


e 


<e 


e 


ee. 


F 


f 


F 


f 


f 


f 


ef^ 


G 


g 


G 


S 


<e» 




jee. 


H 


h 


H 


h 


9 


1^ 


aitch.^ 


I 


i. 


I 




31 


i 


iQteye. 


J 


4 


J 


• 

J 


3[ 


i 


jay. 


K 


L 


K 


k 


& 


ft 


kay.* 


L 




L 


I 


% 


I 


el. 


M 


m 


M 


m 


M 


m 


em. 


N 


n 


JV 


n 


1^ 


n 


en. 





o 








<© 





0. 


P 


P 


p 


P 


^ 


P 


pee. 


% 


q 

r 


i 


9 
r 


IS 


9 
r 


cue. 
ar. 


S' 


8 


,s 


8 


^ 


.'^ 


ess. 


T 


t 


T 


t 


€ 


t 


tee,, . 


U 


U 


U 


u 


tl! 


u 


u or you. 


V 


V 


V 


V 


^ 


Ij 


vee. 


W 


w 


W 


V) 


n^ 


to 


douhleu. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


f 


x 


elcs. 


Y 


y 


T 


y 


H 


P 


wy. 


Z 


z 


Z 


at 


2 




zed. 
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A perfect alphabet of the English language, and, indeed, 
of every other language, would contain a number of letters, 
precisely eaual to the number (}f simple articulate sounds be- 
lon^in^ to tne language. Every simple sound would have 
its distinct character ; and that character be the representa- 
tive of no other sound. But this is far from being the state 
of the English alphabet. It has more original sounds than 
distinct significant letters ; and, consequently, some of these 
letters are made to represent, not one sound alone, but sev- 
eral sounds. This will appear by reflecting, that the sounds 
signified bj the united letters th, sk, ng^ are elementary, and 
have no single appropriate characters, in our alphabet : and 
that the letters a ancf u represent the difiersnt sounds heard 
in hcUf haiCy hall ; and in buf, buU, muU, 

To explain this subject more fully to the learner, we shall 
set down the characters made use of to represent all the ele- 
mentary articulate sounds of our language, as nearly in the 
manner and order of the present English alphabet, as the de- 
mgn of the subject will admit : and shall annex to each charae- 
ter the syllable or word, ^hicn contains its proper and distinct 
sound. And here it will be proper to begin with tlie vowels. 

rite 



^ers^leno 


tin? the 
onds. 






Wcrds containing t 
simple soaodfl. 


simple so 






a 




as heard in 


fate 


a 




as 


in 


fall 


a 




as 


in 


fat 


' a 




as 


in 


far ' 


e 




as 


in 


me 


e 




as 


in 


met 


i 




as 


in 


pine 


1 




as 


in 


pin 


o 




as 


in 


no 







as 


in 


not 


o 




as 


m 


move 


u 




as 


in 


mule 


a 




as 


in 


tub 


u 


' 


as 


in 


bull 



By this list it appears, that there are in the English language 
fourteen simple vowel sounds; but as t and tc, when pro- 
nounced long, may be considered as diphthongs, or dinh- 
thongal v(mels, our language, strictly speaking, contains out 
twelve simple vowel sounds ; to represent which, we have 
only five distinct characters or letters. 1 f a in^ar, is the same 
specific sound as a \nfat ; and u in btUl, the same as o in move, 
which is the opinion of some grammarians ; then, there are 
but ten original vowel sounds m the English language. 
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The following fist denotes the sounds of the consonants^ 
oeing in number twenty-two. 

Words containing tho 
simple sounds. 

bay, tub 
day, sad 
of(,/or 
van,' love 

hop, no 
' kiH, oak 
lap, all 
my, mum 
no, on ' 

pin, map 
rap, cry 
so, lass ' 
zed, buzz 
top, mat 
wo, will 
ye, yes 
ing, smff 
shy; ash 
thin, thick 
then, them 
pleasure 
Several letters marked in the EngUsh alphabet, as conso- 
nants, are either superfluous, or represent, not simple, but 
complex sounds. C, for instance, is superauous in noth its 
sounds ; the one being expressed by k, and the other by 9. 
{?, in the soft {)ronunciation, is not a sunple, but a complex 
sound ^ as ag« is pronounced aidge, J is unnecessary, be- 
cause its sound, ana that of the soft g^ are in our language the 
same. ^, witn its attendant ti, is either complex, and re- 
solvable into kw^ as in qualify ; or unnecessaiy, because its 
sound is the same with Jc, as in <^fHzque. Xis compounded of 
gSyS& in example ; or of Act, as in expect. 

From the preceding representation, it appears to be a point 



of considerable importance, that every learner of the Eng- 
lish language should be taught to pronounce perfectly, and 
with facility, every original simple sound that belong to it 
By a timeiy and judicious care in this respect, thewoice will 
be prepared to utter, with ease and accuracy, every combi- 
nation of sounds ; and taught to avoid that confused and im- 

* Some grammarians suppose h to oiarli only an aspiration, or breathing: 
but it appears to lie a distinct sound, and formed in a particular manner, by 
the organs of speech. Bncydopoedia Britannictu 

10« 



Letters denoting the 
simple sounds. 










b 


as heard in 


d 


^ 


m 


f 


aa 


in 


v 


aa 


in 


1. 


aa 


in 

in 


k 


aa 


in 


1 


aa 


in 


m 


aa 


in 


n 


aa 


in 


P 


aa 


in 


r 


aa 


ih 


8 


aa 


in 


Z 


aa 


in 


t 


aa 


in 


w 


aa 


in 


y 


aa 


in 


2f 


aa 
aa 


in 
in 


th 


aa 


in 


th 


aa 


in 


zh 


aa 


in 
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nerfect manner of pronouncing words, which accompanies, 
mrough fife, many persons who have not, in this respect, 
b^n properly instructed at an earhr period. 

^Lietters are divided mto Vowels and Consonants.. 
. A Vowel is an articulate sound, that can be perfecdy 
uttered by itself : as a, e, o ; which are formed without 
the help of any other sound.^ 

y^A Consonant is an articulate sound, which cannot be 
perfecdy uttered without the help of a vowel : as, 6, d^f, 
I; which require vowels to express' them folly./ 
^ The vQwds are, a, e, iyO^ «, and sometimes w and |r. 

fV and f are consonants when they begin a word or 
syllable; but in every other situation they are vowelsy^ 

It is generally acknowledged by the best grammar^s, that 
tr and y are coiraonants when they begin a syllable or word, 
and vowels when they end one. That they are consonants, 
when used as initials, seems to be evident from their not ad- 
mitting the artide an before them, as it would be improper 
to say, an walnut, an yard, i^c^ and from their following a 
vowel without amr hiatus or difficulty of utterance ; as, frosty 
winter, rosy youth. That they are vowels in other situations, 
appears from their regularly taking the sound of other vow- 
els ; as. %D has the exact soimd oft* in saw, few, now, ^c. ; 
and ^tnat of L in hymn, fly, crystal, ^. See the letters W 
andY, Sec£.* • 

We present the following as more exact and philosophical 
defimtions of a vowel and consonant 

A vowel is a sln^ple, articulate sound, perfect in itdelf, and 
formed by a continued effusion of the breath, and a certain 
conformation of the mouth, without any alteration in the po- 
sition, or any motion in the organs of speech, from the 
moment the vocal sound conmiences, till it ends. 

A consonant is a simple articulate sound, imperfect by 
itself, but which, joined with a vowel, forms a complete sound, 
by a particular motion or contact of the organs of speech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the simj^ and 
the compound. But thejre does not appear to be any foun- 
dation for the distinction. Simplicity- is essential to the 
nature of a vowel, which excludes every degree of mixed or 
compound sounds. It requires, according to the definition^ 
bat one conformation of the organs of speech, to form it, and 
no motion in the oi^ans, whilst if is forming. 

* The letters w and ^, are of an ambig^uons nature ; hevas consomuits at 
tbe beginnbu^ of words^and vowels at the end. t Ew^dopoeM BritannvM, 
WALKER^ Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, page 24, third edih'on. 
7ERRF8 EngUih PicUonaiy, Preface, page 7 
]!• 



12 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

/ Consonants are divided into mutes and semi-vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all, without the aid of 
a vowel. They are 6, p, f, d, k, and c and g hard. 

The semi-vowels have ap imperfect sound of themselves* 
They are/, /, wi, n, r, v, «, z, a;, and c and §• soft. 

Four of the sejni-voweis, namely, /, m, % r, are also 
distinguished by the name of liquids, from their readily 
uniting with other consonants, and flowing, as it were, into 
their sounds./ 

We have-4hown above, that it is essential to the nature 
of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered without 
the aid of a vowel. We may further observe, that even 
the names of the consonants, as they are pronounced in re- 
citing the alphabet, require the help of vowels to^ express 
them. In pronouncing the names of the mutes, the assist- 
ant YOwehfoUow the consonants : as, be, pe, te, de, ka. In 
pronouncing the names of the semi-vowels, the vowels gen- 
erally precede the consonants : as, ef, el, em, en, ar, es, ex 
The exceptions are, ce, ge, pe, zed. 

This distinction between the nature, and the name of a 
consonant, is of great importance, and should be well ex- 
plained to the pupil. They are frequently confounded by 
writers on grammar. Observations and reasonings on the 
name, are often applied to explain the nature, of a conso* 
nant : and) by this means, the student is led mto error and 
perplexity, respecting these elements of language. It should 
ne impressed on his mind, that the name ofever^ conso- 
nant IS a complex sound ; but that the consonant itself, is 
always a simple sound. 

Some writers have described the mutes and 8eml-vowels« 
with their subdivisions, nearly in the following manner. 

The mutes are those consonants whose- sounds cannot be 
protracted. The semt^oowels, such whose sounds can be 
continued at pleasure^ partaking of the nature of vowels^ from 
which they derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into pure and impure. The 
pure are those whose sounds cannot be at all pr.olonged : 
they are ft, p, t The impure, are those whose sounds may 
be continued, though for a very short space : they are b,d,^m 

The semi- vowels may. be subdivided into vocal and cm^- 
rated. The vocal are those which are formed by the voice ; 
the aspirated Jhose formed by the breath. There are eleven 
vocal, and fi^ aspirated. The vocal are Z, m, n, r, v, w^ 
y, z, th flat, z^ ng* .* file aspirated, /,Jus, th sharp, sh. 

The vocal semi-vowels may be subcuvided into pure and 

12a 
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impure. The pure are thos^ which are formed entirely by 
the voice : the impure, such as have a mixture of breath 
with the voice. There are seven pure — I, m, n, r, tr, y 
ngj. four impure — v, z, th flat, zA. 
vA diphthone: is the union of two vowels, pronounced. Ijy 
a simple impulse of the voice ; as ea in beat, ou in sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pronounced 
in like manner ; as, eau in beau, tew in view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the voweb are 
sounded ; as, oi in voice, ou in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the vowels 
sounded ; as, ea in eagle, oa in boat.l 

Each of the diphthongal letters wj6, doubtless, originally 
heard in pronuuncing tt^e words' which contain them. 
l%ough this is not the case at present, with respect to many 
of them, these combinations still retain the name of diph- 
tiiongs ; but, to distinguish them, they are marked by the 
term improper. As the diphthong derives its name and nature 
from its sound, and not from Its letters, and properly denotes 
a double vowel sound, no union of two vowels, where one is 
silent, can, in strictness, be entitled to that appellation ; and 
the single letters i and u, when pronouncea lon^, must, in 
this view, be considered as diphthongs. The triphthongs, 
having at most but two sounds, are merely ocular, and are, 
therefore, by some grammarians, classed with the diphthongs. 

Section 2. General observcUions on the sounds of ike Idlers. 

A 

A has four sounds ; the long or slender, the broad, the 
short or open, and the middle. 

The long : as in name, basin, creation. 

The broad ; as in call, wall, all. 

The short ; as in barrel, fancy, glass. 

The middle ; as in far, farm, father. 

The diphthone aa generally sounds like a short in proper 
names ; as in Balaam, Canaan, Isaac \ but not in Baal, Gaal. 

Ae has the sound Of long e. It is sometimes found in 
Latin words. Some authors retain this form ; as, snigma, 
equator, %fc. ; but others have laid it aside, and write enigma, 
Cesar, Eneas, ^. 

The diphthongal has exactly the long slender sound of a 
«s in pail, tail, ^c. ; pronounced pale, tale, ^c. : except plaid, 
again, raillery, fountain, Britain, and a few others. _ 

Au is generally sounded like the broad a : as in taught, 
caught, &c. Sometimes like the short or open a ; as in aunt, 
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flaunt, gauntlet, ^c. It has the sound of long o in hautboy ; 
and that of o short in laurel, laudanum, ^c 

Aw has always the sound of broad a ; as ir^ bawl, scrawl, 
crawj. 

^v, like its near relation at, is pronounced like the long 
slender sound of a ; as in pay, day, delay. 
B 

JB keeps one unvaried sound, at the beginning, middle, and 
end of words ; as in baker, number, rhubarb, ^c. 

Ip some words it is silent ; as in thumb, debtor, subtle, ^c 
In others, besides being silent, it lengtliens the syllable ; as in 
climb, comb, tomb. 

C 

Chas two different sounds. 

A hard sound like t, before a^ o^u, r,l^ t ; as in cart, cottage, 
curious, craft, tract, cloth,' fyc. ; and when it ends a syllable ; 
as in victim, naccid. 

A soft sound like s before e, i, and y, generally ; as in 
centre, face, civil, cymbal, mercy, ^c. It has sometimes tlie 
sound of sh ; as in ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, czarine, victuals, ^c 

C, says Dr. Johnson, according to English orthography,, 
never ends a word ; and therefore we find m our best diction- 
aries, ^tick, block, publick, politick, 4*c. But many writers c 
latter years omit the k in words of tw^o or .more syllables ; 
and this practice is gaining ground, thoi)gh it is productive of 
irregularities ; such as writing mimic and mimickry ; traffic 
and trafficking. 

Ch is commonly sounded like tck ; as in church, chin, chaff, 
charter ; but in words derived from the Greek, has the 
sound of k ; as in chymist, scheme, chorus, chyle, distich ; 
and in foreign names ; as, Achish, Baruch, Enoch, ^c 
^ Ch^ in some words derived from the French, takes the 
sound of sb ; as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

C%in arch, before a vowel, sounds like A; ; as in arch-angel, 
archives, Archipelago ; except in arched, archery, archer, 
and arch-enemy : but before a consonant it always sounds 
like tch ; as in archbishop, archduke, archpresbyter,^c. Ch 
is silent in schedule, schism, and yacht. 
D 
D keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, middle, and end 
of words ; as in death, bandage, kindred ; unless it may be said 
to take the sound of i, in stuffed, tripped, ^c. stuft, tript, 4'c. 
E 

fi has thre^ different sounds. 

A long sound ; as in scheme, glebe, severe, pulley. 
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A short sound : as in men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure ana scarcely perceptible sound ; as, open, lucre, 
participle. ^ 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a ; as in clerk, Ser- 
jeant ; andsometimes that of short i ; as in England, yes, pretty. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in mono- 
syllables that have no other vowel ; as, me, he, she : or in 
substantives derived from the Greek ; as, catastrophe, epit^ 
ome, Penelope. It is used to soften and modify the forego- 
ing consonants ; as, force, rage, since, oblige : or to lengthen 
thepreceeding vowel ; as, can, cane ; pin, pine ; rob, robe. 

Toe diphthong ea is generally spunaed like e long ; as in 
appear, beaver, creature, Ifc. It has also the sound of short 
e ,* as in breath, meadow, treasure. And it is sometimes pro- 
nounced like the long and slender a ; as in bear, br^ak, great 

Eau has the sound of long o ; as in beau, flambeau, port- 
manteau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the sound of 
longu. 

l2t, in general, sounds the same as long and slender a ; as 
in deign, vein, neighbour, ^c It has the sound of lon^ e in 
seize, deceit, receive, either, neither, ^c. It is sometimes 
pronounced like short % ; as in foreign, forfeit, sovereign, fyc, 

Eo is pronounced like e long ; as in people ; and some- 
times like e short ; as in leopard, jeoparay. It has also the 
sound of short u ; as in dongeon, sturgeon, puncheon, ^c. 

Eu is always sounded like long uor ew ; as in feud, deuce 

Ew is almost always pronounced like long u ; as in few, 
new, dew. 

Ey^ when the accent is on it, is always pronounced like a 
long ; as in bey, grey, convey ; except in key, ley, where it 
is sounded like long e. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound ot 
t lon^ ; as, alley, valley, barley. 

P keeps one pure unvaried sound at the be^nning, middle, 
and end of* words ; as, fancy, muffin, mischief, tfc, : except 
in ^ in which it has tne flat sound of ov ; but not in com- 
position ; as, ivhereof, thereof, ^c. We should not pro- 
nounce, a wive's jointure, a calve's head ; but a wife's join- 
ture, a calfs head. 

G 

Ghas two sounds : one hard ; as in gay, go, gun : the othei 
soft ; as in gem, giant 

At the end of a word it is always hard ; as in bag, snug, 
frog. It is hard before a, o, u, Z, and r ; as, game, gone, guH, 
(lory, grandeur. 
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G before e, t, and y, is soft ; as in genius, gesture, ginger, 
Egypt ; except in get, gewgaw, finger, craggy, and some 
otners. 

G is mute before n ; as in gnash, sign, foreign, ^c. 

Crn, at the end of a word, or sjliable accented, gives the 
preceding vowel a long sound ; as in resign, impugn, oppugn» 
impregn, impugned ; pronounced impune, imprene, ^c. 

Gh, at the beginning of a word, has the sound of the hard 
g ; as, ^host, ghastly : in the middle, and sometimes at the 
end, it is quite silent ;,as in right, high, plough, mighty. 

At the end it has often the sound of / ; as m laugh, cough, 
tough. Sometimes only the g is sounded ; as in burgh, 
burgher. 

■ H 

The sound signified by this letter, is, as before observed, an 
articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. It is heard 
in the words hat, horse, Hull. It is seldom mute at the 
beginning of a word. It is always silent after r ; as, rhet- 
oric, rheum, rhubarb. > 
• H final, preceded by a vowel, is always silent ; as, ah ! 
hah ! oh ! fob ! Sarah, Messiah. 

From the faintness of the sound of this letter, in many 
words, and its total silence in others, added to the negligence 
of tutors, and the inattention of pu|}ils, it has happeneo, that 
many persons have become almostincapable^f acquiring its 
just and full pronunciation. It is, therefore, incumbent on 
teachers, to be particularly careful to inculcate a dear and 
distinct utterance of this sound. 
I 

/has a long sound ; as in fine^: and a short one ; as in fin* 

The long sound is always marked by the e final in mono- 
syllables ; as thin, thine ; except give, live. Before r it is 
often sounded like a short u ; as flirt, first In some words 
it has the sound of e long ; as in macnine, bombazine, maga- 
zine. 

The diphthong ia is frequently sounded like ya ; as in 
christian, filial, poniard ; pronounced christ-yan, ^c. It has 
sometimes the sound of short i ; as in carriage, marriage, 
parliament 

le sounds in general like e long ; as in grief, thief, grenadier. 
Jt has also the sound of long i ; as in die, pie, lie : and some- 
times that of short t ; as in sieve. 

hu has the sound of long n; as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

/o, when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms two 
distinct' syllables ; as, priory, violet, violent The termina- 
tions Hon and sum, are sounded exactly like the word shun : 
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except when the t is preeeded by « or x; as in question, di- 
gestion, combustion, mixtion, §rc. 

The triphthong tou is sometimes pronounced distinctly in 
two syllables ; as in bilious, various, abstemious. But these 
vowels often coalesce into one syllable ; as in precious, fac- 
tious, noxious. 

J 

J is pronounced exactly like soft ^ ; except in hallelujah, 
where it is pronounced like y, 
K 

K has the sound of c hard, and is used before e and t, where, 
according to English analogy, c would be soft ; as, kept, king, 
skirts. It is not sounded before n ; us Jn knife, knell, knocker. 
It is never doubled, except in Habakkuk ; but c is used before 
it^ to shorten the vowel by a double consonant ; as, cockle, 
pickle, sucker. 

L 

L has always a soft liquid sound ; as in love, billow, quarrel. 
It is sometimes mute ; as in half, talk, psalm. The custom is 
to double the I at the end of monosyllables ; as, mill, will, fall ; 
except where a diphthong jsrecedes it ; as, hail, toil, soil. 

jLe, at the end of words, is pronounced like a weak d; in 
which the e is almost mute ; as, table, shuttle. 
M 

M has always the same sound ; as, murmur, monumental ;^ 
except in comptroller,' which is pronounced controller. 
A- 

JV has two sounds ; the one pure ; as in man, net, noble ; 
the other a ringing sound, like ng ; as in thank, banquet, V^. 

JV* is mute when it ends a sylmble, and is preceded by mj 
as, hymn, solemn, autumn. 

The participial ing must always have its ringing sound ; as^. 
T\Titing, reading, speaking. Some writers have supposed that 
when tng is preceded by tng*, it should be pronounced in ; 
as, singing, bringing, should be sounded singtn, bringin : but 
as it is a ^ood rule, with respect to pronunciation, to adhere 
to the wntten words, unless custom has clearly decided oth 
erwise, it does not seem proper to adopt this innovation.. 
O 

O has a long sound ; as in note, bone, obedient, over ; and 
a short one ; as in not got, lot, trot 

It has sometimes the short sound of u ; as, son, cotne 
attorney. And in some words it is sounded like oo ; as in 
prove, move'; and often like au * as in nor, for. lord. 

The diphthong oa is irgulany pronounced as the long 
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sound of ; as boat, oat, coal ; except in broad, abroad, groat^ 
where it takes the sound of broad a ; as, brawd, ^-c. 

Oe has the sound of single e. It is sometimes long ; i^ in 
foetus, Antoeci : and sometimes short ; as in (economics, 
oecumenical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe, hoe, and bilboes, 
it is sounded exactly like Iqng o. 

Oi has almost universaUy tne double sound of a broad and 
e long united, as in boy ; as, boil, toil, spoil, joint, point, anoint: 
which should never be pronounced as if written bile, spile, 
tile, ^c. 

Oo almost always preserves its regular sound : as in 
moon, soon, food. It nas a shorter sound in wool, good, 
foot, and ^ few others. In blood and Aood it sounds like 
shoit u. Door and floor should always be pronounced as if 
written dore and flore. 

The diphthong ou has six different sounds. The first and 
proper sound is equivalent to ow in down ; as in bound, found, 
surround. 

The second is that of short t» ; as in enough, trouble, jotimey. 

The third is that of oo ; as in soup, youth, tournament. 

The fourth is that of long o ,• as in thoueh, mourn, poultice* 

The fifth is that of short o ; as in cougn, trough. 

The sixth is that of awe ; as in ought, brought, thought. 

Ow is generally sounded Kke ou in thou ; as hi brown, 
do^vry, shower. It has also the sound of long o ; as m snow, 
grown, bestow. 

The diphthong oy is but another form for ot, and is pro- 
nounced exactly like it 

P 

P has always the same sound, except^ perhaps,ln cup- ■ 
b^ard, where it sounds like &. It is sometimes mute ; asi in 
psalm, psalter, Ptolemy : and between m and t ; .as, teoipt, 
empty, presumptuous. 

Ph is generally pronounced lik^y*; as in philosophy, phi- 
lanthropy, Philip. 

In.n^phl^F and Stephen, it has the ^ound of v. In apo- 
phifaegqai phthisis, phthisjc, and phthisical, both letters are 
^nitireiy dropped. . 

Q 

2 is always followed by w ^ as quadrant,* queen, quire. 

\u is.9ometimes sounded like k ; as,conquer, liquor, risque. 
R. 

R has a rou^ sound ; as in Rome, river, rage : and a 
smooth one ; as in bard, card, regard. 

Rb at the end of many words, is pronounced lil^e a weak 
er ; as in theatre, sepulchre, massacre. 

iCa 
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S 

iS^ has two different sounds. 

A soft and flat sound like z ; as, besom, nasal, dismaL 

A sharp hissing sound ; as, saint, sister, cyprus. 

It is always sharp at the beginning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound ; as, his, was, 
trees, eyes; except in the words this, thus, us, yes, rebus, 
surplus, fyc ; ana in words terminating with ous, 

it sounds like z before ton, if a vowel goes before ; as, 
intrusion ; but like s sharp, if it follows a consonant ; as, 
conversion. It also sounds like z before e mute ; as, amuse ; 
and before y final ; as, rosy ; and in the words, bosom, de- 
ttre, wisdom, ^c. 

iSi is mute m isle, island, demesne, viscount. 
T 

T generally sounds, as in take, tempter. T before i£, when 
the accent precedes^ sounds like ich ; as, nature, virtue, are 
pronounced, natchure, virtchue. Ti before a vowel has the 
sound of 8h;s&m salvation : except in such, words as tierce, 
tiara, ^c. and unless an 8 goes before ; as, <]uestion ; and ex- 
cepting also derivatives from words ending in ty ; as, mighty, 
mightier. 

Th has two soinids : the one soft and flat ; as, thus, whe* 
tfaer, heathen : the other hard and sharp ; as, thing, think, 
bresUth. 

Th, at the beginning of words, is sharp ; as in thank, 
thick, thunder : except m that, then^ thus, thither, and some 
others. Th at the end of words, is also sharp ; as, dieath, 
breath, mouth : except in with, booth, beneath, fyc 
y Th, in the middle of word^ is sharp ; as, panther, ortho- 
dox, misanthrope : except worthy, farthing, brethren, and a 
few others. 

Th bet^veen two vowels, is generally flat in words purely 
English ; as, father, heathen^ together, neither, mother. 

TA? between two vowels, in words from the learned lan- 
guage's, is generally sharp ; as, apathy, sympathy, Athens, 
apothecary. 

Th is sometimes pronounced like simple <; as, Thomas, 
thyme, Thames^ asthma. 

rZh^s thriee sounds, viz. 

A long sound ; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. « 

Ajp' obtuse sound, like oo ; as in bull, full, bushel. 

tte strangest deviation of this letter from its natural 

19b 
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sound, is in the words busy, business, bury, and burial ; 
which are pronounced bizzy, bizness, berry, and berrial. 

A is now often used before words beginning with u long, 
and an always before those that begin with u short ; as, a 
union, a university^ a useful book ; an uproar, an usher, an 
umbrella. 

The diphthong wa, has sometimes the sound of wa ; as 
in assuage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the sound of 
middle a; as in guard, guardian, guarantee. 

lit is often sounded like toe ; as in quench, (querist, con- 
quest. It has also the sound of long u ; as in cue, hue, 
ague. In a few words, it is pronounced like e short j as in 
guest, guess. In some words it is entirely sunk ; as m an- 
tique, oblique, prorogue, catalogue, dialogue, ^c 

IJi is frequently pronounced m ; as in languid, anguish, ex^ 
tinguish. It has sometimes the sound oft long ; as in guide, 
guUe, disguise : and sometimes that of t short : as* in guilt, 
guinea, Guildhall. In some words it is sounded like long u ; 
as in juice, suit, pursuit : and after r, like oo ; as in bruise, 
fruitj recruit 

IJo is pronounced like moo ; as in quote. Quorum, quondam. 

Vy has the sound of long c; as in obloquy, soliloquy ; 
pronounced obloquee, ^-c. ; except buy, and its derivatiTes. 

V has the sound of flat /; and bears the same relatioD to 
it, as & does to ^, d to t, hard g to A:, and z to s. It has also 
one uniform sound ; as, vain, vanity, love. 
W 

W^ when a consonant, has nearly the sound of oo ; as water 
resembles the sound of oo^r ; but that it has a stronger and* 
quicker sound than oo^ and nas a forniation essentially differ- 
ent, will appear to any person who pronounces, with atter>- 
tion, the words ioo,iOoo, beioare; and who reflects that it will 
not admit the article an before it ; which oo would admit. 
In some words it is not sounded : as in answer, sword, whole- 
some : it4s always silent before r ; as in wrap, wreck, wrin- 
kle, wrist, wrong, wry, bewray,^. 

W before h is pronounced as if it were after the h ; as, why, 
hwv ; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

/r is often joined to o at the end of a Syllable, without 
afiecting the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow, grow, 
know, row, flow, ^. 

When w\%^ vowel, and is distinguished in the prombncia- 
tion, it has exactly the same sound as u would nave In the 
same situation ; as, draiv, crew, view, now, sawyer, vowel, 
outlaw. 

90« • 
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X 

X has three sounds, viz. 

It is sounded like z at the bednniag of proper naipes ol 
Greek original ; as in Xanthus, Xenqphon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp sound like ks, when it ends a syllable with 
the accent upon it ; as, exit, exercise, excellence ; or when 
the accent is on the next syllable, if it begins with a conso- 
nant ; as, excuse, extent, expense. 

It has, generally, a flat sound like gr, when the accent is 
not on it, and the following syllable begins with a vowel ; as, 
exert, exist, example ; pronounced, egzert, egzist, egzample. 

F, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of ee; as, 
youth, York, resemble the sounds of eeouth, eeork ; but that 
this is not its exact sound, will be clearly perceived, by pro- 
nouncing the words ye^ yes, new-year, m which its just and 
proper sound is ascertained. It not only requires a stronger 
exertion of the organs of speech to pronounce it, than is re- 
quired to pronounce ee ; but its formation is essentially differ- 
ent It will not admit of an before it, as ee will in the follow 
ing exansple ; an eeZ. The opinion that y and w, when they 
begin a word or syllable, take exactly the sound of ee and oo^ 
has induced some grammarians to assert, that these letters 
are always vowels or diphthongs. 

When V is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound as t would 
have in the same situation ; as, rhyme, system, justify, pyra- 
mid, party, fancy, hungry. 

Z 
, Z has the sound of an s uttered t^ith a closer compression 
of the palate by the tongue : it is tite flat a ; as, freeze, frozen^ 
brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the letters 
vary, as they are differentiy associated, and that the'pronun- 
cianon of these associations depends upon the position of the 
accent. It may also be observed, that, in order to pronounce 
accurately, great attention must be paid to the vowels which 
are not accented. There is scarcely any thing which more 
distinguishes a person of a poor education, from a person of 
a eood one, than the pronunciation of the unoccenfeof vowels. 
When vowels are under the accent, the best speakers and the 
lowest of the people, with very f(^w exceptions, pronounce 
them in the same manner ; but the unaccented vowels in the 
mouths of the former, have a distinct, open, and specific 
soundj while the latter often totally sink them, or change 

them mto some other sound. 

31 a 
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Si ction 3. TOc naiure of artimdaiion explained. 

A CONCISE account of the o\ \n and formation of the 
sounds emitted by the human * oice, may, perhaps, not im- 
properly, be here introduced. It may gratify the ingenious 
stuaent, and serve to explain more fully the nature of articu- 
lation, and the radical aist^nction betyfeen vowels and con- 
sonants. 

Human voice is air sent out from the lungs, and so agitated 
or modified in its passage through the windpipe and larynx, 
as to become distinctly audible. The windpipe is that tube, 
which, on touching the forepart of our throat externally, we 
feel hard and uneven. It conveys air into the lungs for the 
purpose of breathing and speech. The top or upper part of 
the windpipe is called the tarmx, consisting of four or five 
cartilages, tnat may be expandled or brought together, by the 
action of certain muscles which operate ail at the same time. 
In the middle of the larynx there is a small opening, called 
the glottis, through whicn the breath and voice are conveyed. 
This opening Is not wider than one tenth of an inch ; and, 
therefore, the breath transmitted through it from the lungs, 
must pass with considerable velocity. The voice thus 
formed, is strengthened and softened by a reverberation fpom 
the palate and other hollow places in the inside of the mouth 
and nostrils ; and as these are better or worse shaped for 
this reverberation, the voice is said to be more or less agree- 
able. 

If we consider the many varieties of sound, which one and 
the same human voice is capable ,of uttering, together with, 
the smallness of the diameter of the dottis ; and reflect, that 
the same diameter must always produce the ^me tone, and 
consequently, that to every change of tone a correspondent 
change of diameter is necessary ; we must be filled with ad- 
miration at the mechanism of these parts, and the fineness of 
the fibres that operate in producing effects so minute, so vari- 
ous, and in their proportions so exactly uniform. For it 
admits of proof, that the diameter of the human glottis is 
capable of more than sixty distinct degrees of contraction or 
enlargement, by each of which a different note is produc- 
ed ; and yet the greatest diameter of that aperture, as before 
observed, does not exceed one tenth of an inch. 

Speech is made up of artteulaie voices ; and what we call 
articulation, is performed, not by the lungs, windpipe, or 
larynx, but by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, tongue, 
lips, and nostrils. Articulation begins not, till the breath, or 
voice, has massed through the larynx. 
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rbe simplest articulate voices are those which proceed 
from an open mouth, and are by grammarians called vowel 
sounds. In transmitting these, the aperture of the mouth 
may be pretty large, or somewhat smaller, or very small 
which is one cause of the variety of vowels ; a particular 
sound being produced by each particular aperture. More- 
over, in passing throujgh an open mouth, the voice may be 
genily acted upon, by the lips, or by the tongue and palate, or 
by the tongue anci throat ; whence another source of va- 
riety in vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be formed, 
agreeably to the plan in page 9 ; and the learners, by ob- 
serving the position of their mouth, 'li^s, tongue, ^c. when 
they are uttering the sounds, will perceive that various op- 
erations of these organs of speech, are necessary to the pro- 
duction oT the different vowel sounds ; and that by minute 
variations they may all be distinctly pronounced. 

When the voice, in its passage through the mouth, is fo- 
te% infercepied, or strongly compressed, there is formed a cer 
tain modification of articulate sound, which, as expressed by 
a character in writing, is called a consonant. Silence is the 
effect of a total interception ; and indistinct sound, of a strong 
compression ; and therefore a consonant is not of itself a 
distinct articulate voice ; and its influence in varying the tones 
of language is not clearly perceived, unless it be accompanied 
by an opening of the mouth, that is, by a vowel. 

By making the experiment with attention, the student will 
perceive that each or the %n%des is formed by the voice being 
intercepted, by the lips, by the tongue and palate, or by the 
tongue and throat ; and that the semi-vowels are formed by 
the same organs strongly compressing the voice in its pas- 
sage, but not totally intercepting it. 

The elements or language, according to the different seats 
where they are formed, or the several omins of speech 
chiefly concerned in their pronunciation, are divided into sev- 
eral classes, and denominated as follows ; those are called 
labials, which are formed by the lips ; those rfentete, that are 
formea with the teeth ; palatals, that are formed with the pal- 
ate ; and nasals, that are formed by the nose. 

The importance of obtaining, in early life, a clear, distinct, 
and accurate knowledge of the sounds of the first principles 
of language, and a wish to lead young minds to a further 
consideration of tt subject so curious and useful, have induced . 
the compiler to bestow particular attention on the preceding 
part of this work. Some writers think that these subjects 
do not property constitute any part of grammar ; and con- 
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aider tliem as the exclusive province of the spelling-book ; 
but if we reflect, that letters and their sounds are tne con- 
stituent principles of that art, which teaches us to speak and 
write with propriety, and that in general, very little knowl- 
edge of their nature is acquired oy the spfelling-book, we 
must admit, that they properly belong to grammar ; and that 
a rational consideration of these elementary prmciples of lan- 
guage is an object that demands the attention of the youn^ 
grammarian. The sentiments of a very judicious and emi- 
nent writer (Quinctilian I respecting this part of grammar, 
may, perhaps, oe properly introduced on the present occa- 
sion. 

*^ Let no person despise, as inconsiderable, the elements of 
gr^unmar, because it may seem to them a matter of small con- 
sequence, to show the distinction between vowels and con- 
sonants, and to divide the latter into liquids and mutes. But 
they who penetrate into the innermost parts of this temple of 
science, will there discover such refinement and subtillty 
of matter, as are not only proper to sharpen the understand- 
ings of the young persons, but sufficient to give exerdse for 
most profound knowledge and erudition." 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest combination, 
produce a syUahle ; syllables properly combined produce a 
tjoovd ; words duly combined produce a sentence ; and sen 
tences properly combined produce an oratum or discourse* 
Thus it is, sap Harris in his Hermes, that to principles ap- 
parentl^r so trivial as a few plain elementary sounds, we owe 
that variety of articulate voices, which has been sufficient to 
explain the sentiments of so innumerable a multitude! as all 
the present and past generations of men. 

CHAPTER II. 
OF SYLLABLES, AND THE RULES FOR ARRANGING THEM. 

f A SYLLABLE is R sound, either simple or compounded, 
pronounced by a single impulse of the voice, and consti- 
tuting a word, or part of a word : as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words into their 
syllables, or of expressing a word by its proper letters*^ 

The following are the general rules for the division of 
words into syllables. 

t. A single consonant between two vowels, must be joined 
to the latter syllable : as, de-light, bri-dal, re-source : except 
the letter x ; as, ex-ist, ex-amine : and ex-cept likewise words 
comoounded ; as, up-on, un-even, dis-ease. 

2ia 
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52. Two consonants jiroper to begin a word, must not be 
separated ; as, fa-ble, sti-fle. But when they come between 
two Towels, and are such as cannot begin a word, they must 
be divided ; as, ut-most, un-der, in-sect, er-ror, cof-fin. 

3. When three consonants meet in the middle of a word, 
if they can begin a word, and the preceding rowel be pro- 
nounced long, they are not to be separated; as, de-throne, 
dc-stroy. But when the vowel of the preceding syllable is 
pronounced short, one of the consonants always belongs to 
that syllable : as, dis-tract, db-prove, dis-train, 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not proper 
to begin a syllable, meet between two vowels, such or them 
as can been a syllable belong to the latter, the rest to the 
former syllable : as, ab-stain, com-plete, em-broil, dan-dler, 
dap-ple, con-strain, hand-some, parch-ment. 

5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided 
into separate syllables ; as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty.^ 

6. Compounded words must be traced into the simple 
words of which they are composed ; as, ice-house, glow 
worm, over-power, never-the-less. 

7. Grammatical, and other particular terminations, are gen 
erally separated : as, teach-est, teach-eth, teach-ing, teach-er 
oontend-est, great-er,wretch-ed; good-ness, free-dom, false 
hood. 

The rules for dividing words into syllables, with the rea 
sons in support of them, are exspressed. at large in the author't 
English Spelling-book, Thirteenth, of any subsequent, edi 
tion, page 210— £15. 

CHAP. III. 

W WORDS in general^ and the nvLtsfor spdling them, 

'WoKDS are articulate sounds, used by common con 
Hsent, as signs of oar ideas. 

A word of one syllable is termed a Monosyllable ; a 
word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a word of three syl 
tables, a Trisyllable ; and a word of four or more sylla- 
bles, a Polysyllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be reduced to 
anysunpler word in the langua^^e: as, man, good, content. 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced to an- 
other word in English of ffreater simplicity : as, manful, 
goodness, contentment, Yorkshire.*/ 

* A compound word is tocladed nnder tbtf b^d of deriTative word! : as. pAo- 
knife, teacop, lookin^oglasn j may be reduced to other wordt of greater simplicitj. 
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There are many English words which, though compounds 
in other languages, are to us primitives : thus, circumspect, 
drcumvent, 'circumstance, delude, concare, complicate, fyc 
primitive words in^English ; will be found derivatives, when 
traced hi the Latin tongue. 

The orthograph]^ of the English Language is attended 
with much uncertainty and perplexity. But a considerable 
part of this inconvenience may be remedied, by attending to 
the genera] laws of formatiori ; and, for this end, the learner 
is presented with a view of such geneml maxims in spelling 
primitive and derivative words, as havQ been almost univer- 
sally received. 

RULE I. 

Monosyllables ending with f^ Z, or 5, preceded by a sinele 
vowel, double the final consonant : as, staff, mill, pass, ^. 
The only exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, was, yes, his, this, 
us, and tnus. 

RULE II. 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant but /^ /, or ^, 
and preceded by a sine^ vowei, never double the mial conr 
sonant ; excepting add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err, inn, bunn, 
purr, and buzz. 

RULE III. 

Words ttnding with 2^, preceded by a consonant, form the 
plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, p?ist 
participles, comparitives, and superlatives, by changing y into 
t .* as, spy, spies ; I carry, thou earnest ; he carriem, or car- 
ries; carrier, carried ; happ]|r, happier, happiest 

The present participle m tng*, retains the ^, that« may not 
be doubled ; as, carry, carrying ; bury, burying, Ifv^. 

But ^, preceded by a vowel, m such instances as the above, 
is not changed ; as, ooy, boys: 1 cloy. he cloys. Cloyed ^ ; 
except in lay, pay, and say ; ftrom which are formed, laid, 
paid, and said ; and their compounds, unlaid^ unpsdd, un- 
said, ^c 

RULE IV. 

Words ending with .v* preceded by a consonant, upon as- 
suming an additional syllable beginning with a consonant, 
commonly change ?/, into { ; as, nappy, happily, happiness^ 
But when 2/ is preceded by a vowel, it is very rarely changed 
in the additional syllable; as, coy, coy ly j boy, boyish, boy- 
hood : annoy, annoyer, annoyance ; joy, joyless, joyful. 

RULE V. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
double that eonsoDant, when they take ar^ther syllable be- 
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ginning with a vowel, as, wit, witty ; thin, thinnish ; to abet, 
an abettor ; to begin, a beginner. 

But if a diphthong prec^es, or the accent is on the preced- 
ing pliable, the consonant remains single : as, to toil, toiling ; 
to offer, an offering ; maid, maiden, ^-c. 

RULE VI. 

Words ending with any double letter but I, and taking ness, 
less., iy, orftd, after them, preserve the letter double ; as, 
harmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, successful, dis- 
tressful, ^c. But those wojds which end with double Z, add 
take nesa^ less, hLovfuh after them, generally omit one / ; as 
fulnessjskilless, fully, skilful, ^c. 

RULE VII. 

Nkss^ less, ly, and^uZ, added to words ending with silent 
e, do not cut it off; as, paleness, guileless, closely, peaceful ; 
except in a few words ; as, duly, truly, awful. 

RULE VIII. 

Ment, added to words ending with silent c, generally pre- 
serves the e from elision ; as, abatement, chastisement, mcite- 
ment, Sfc. The words judgment, abridgment, acknowledg- 
ment, are deviations from the rule. 

-litke other terminations, ment changes y into t, when pre- 
ceded by a consonant ; as, accompany, acconopaniment ; 
merry, merriment 

RULE ix, 

Able and ible^ when incorporated into words ending with 
fiHent e, almost always <lit it 6ff : as, blame, blamable ; cure, 
curable ; sense, sensible, ^c. : but if cox g soft comes before 
t in the ori^nal word, the c is then preserved in words com- 
pounded with oMt; as, change, changeable ; peace, peace- 
aUe, ^c 

RULE X. 

When ing or ish is added to words ending with silent c, the 
t is almost universally omitted : as, place, placing ; lodge, 
lodging ; slave, slavish ; prude, prudish. 

RULE XI. 

Words taken into composition, often drop those letters 
which were superfluous in the simple woras : as, handful, 
dunchil, withal, also, chilblain, foretel. 

Tne orthography of a great number of English words is 
far from beings uniform, even amoncst writers of distinction. 
Thus, honour and honor, inquire ana enquire, negotiate and 
negocicUe, control and coritroul, expense and expence, allege 
and cMedge, surprise and surprize, complete and compleat, con- 
connexion and connection, aorid^ment and abridgement, and 
many other orthographical vanations, are to be met with in 
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the best modern publications. Some authority for decidiiig 
differences of this nature, appears to be necessary : and 
where can we find one of equal pretensions with Dr. John^ 
son's Dictionary ? though a few of his decisions do not ap- 
pear to be warranted by the piinciples of etymology and 
aaalogy, the stable foundations of his improvements. — "As 
the weight of truth and reason (says Nares in his " Elements 
of Orthoepy") is irresistible, Dr. Johnson's Dictionary has 
nearly fixed the eternal form of our language. Indeed, so 
convenient is it to have one acknowledged standard to recur 
to ; so much preferable, in matters of this nature, is a trifiing 
degree of irregularity, to a continual change, and fruitless 

Eursuit of unattainable perfection ; jthat it is earnestly to be 
oped, that no author will hencefprth, on light grounds, be 
tempted to innovate." 

Tnis Dictionary, however, contains some orthographical 
inconsistencies, which ought to be rectified : such as, immov^ 
aMe movectble, chastdy Suistiiess, fertileness fertdy, diness 
dyly^fiarlessly fearksnessy needlesaneas , needlesly. If these^ 
and similar irregularities, were corrected by spelling the 
words analogically, according to the first word in each purt 
of the seriesi, and agreeably to the general rules of spellings 
the Dictionary would doubtless, in these respects, ne imr 
proved. ^ 



PART 11. 

ETYMOLOGY. 



A General View of the Parts of Speech. 

' The second part of grammar is etymology, which 
treats of the different sorts of words, their various moclifi- 
cations, and their derivation. 

Thei'e are, ii^ English, nine sorts of words, or, as they 
are commonly called, parts op speech ; namely, the 

ARTICLE, the SUBSTANTIVE or NOUN, the ADJECTIVE, the 

PRONOUN, the VERB, the ADVERB, the PREPOSITION, the 
CONJUNCTION, and the interjection. 

1. An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to 
point them out, and to show how far their signification ex- 
lends: as, a garden, an ea^Ie, the woman. 
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2. A Substantive or noun is the name of any thing that 
exists, or of which we have any notion : as, London^ 
mariy virtue^ 

A substantive may^ in general, be distinguished bj its tak- 
ing an article before it, or by its making sense of itself : as, 
a oook, the sun^ an apple ; temperance, industrnj, chastity, 

3. An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to 
express its quality : as, '^ An industrious man ; a virtVr 
OU8 woman.'' 

An Adjective may be known by its making sense with the 
addition of the word iking : as, a good thing ; a had thing ; 
or of any particular substantive ; as, a sweet apple, a pleasarU 
prospect, a lively boy. 

4. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to avoid 
the too frequent repetition of the same word : as, *' The 
man is happy ; he is benevolent : he is usefiil." 

5. A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to 
SUFFER ; as, " lam ; I rule ; I am ruled J^ 

A Verb may generally be distinguished, by its making 
sense with any of the personal pronouns, or the word to be- 
fore it : as, 1 walk, he plays, tbey unite ; or, to uxdk, to play^ 
to write. 

6. An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, an 
adjective, and sometunes to another adverb, to express 
some quality or circumstance respecting it : as, " He reads 
weU ; a truly good man ; he writes very correctly J' 

An Adverb may be generally known, by its answering to 
the ouestion, How ? how much ? when ? or where ? asj in 
the phrase ** He reads correcUy,^^ the answer to the question, 
How does he read ? is, correcuy. 

T' Prepositions serve to connect words with one another, 
and to show the relation between them :as, "He went/ro»i 
London to York ;" " she . is above disguise ;" "they are 
supported by industry. " 

A preposition may be known by its admitting after it a 
personal pronoun, in the objective case ; as, unik, for, to, fyc. 
will allow the objective case after them ; with him, for her, to 
them,Sfc. 

8. A Conjunction is a part of speech that is chiefly 
used to connect sentences : so as, out of two or more sen- 
tences, to make but one: it sometimes connects only 
words : as, " Thou and he are happy, because you are 
good.'^ " Two and three are &\e." 
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Di Interjections are words thrown in between the parts 
of a sentence, to express the passions or emotion& of the 
speaker : as, " O virtue ! how amiable thou art]^ 

The observations which have been made, to aid learners 
in distinguishing the parts of speech from one another, may 
afford them some small assistance ; but it will certainly be 
much more instructive, to distinguish them by the defini- 
tions, and an accurate knowledge of their nature. 

In the following passage, all the parts of speech are exe^n- 
plified : 

12 72 512 3 728 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man, and 

5 5 7474 S 27. 1 

was bestowed on him by his beneficent Creator, for the 

3 8 6 32 89 6 664 

greatest and most excellent uses : but alas ! how often do we 

5 4 7 1 3 7 2 

pervert it to the worst of purposes ! 

In the foregoing sentence, the words ihe, a, are articles ; 
potffer, apeechj faculty, man^ Creator, usts, purpoaeSf are sub- 
stantives ; pecidiar, benejicenty grtatest, exceUent, worst, are 
adjectives ; fdm, his, we, it, are pronouns ; is, was, bestowed^ • 
do, ververt, are verbs ; most, how, oftein, are adverbs ; qf, to. 
on,bi/, for, are prepositions; and, hut, are conjunctions ; and 
alas IS an inteijection. 

The number of the different sorts of words, or of the 
parts of speech, has been variously reckoned by different 
grammarians. Some have enumerated ten, making the par- 
ticiple a distinct part : some eight, excluding the participle, 
ana ranking the adjective under tiie noun ; some four, and 
others only two, (the'noun and-the verb,) supposing the rest 
to be contained in the parts of their division. We have fol- 
lowed those authors, who appear to have given them the 
most natural and intelligible distribution. Some remarks on 
the division made by the learned Home Tooke, are contain- 
ed in the first section of the eleventh chapter of etymology. 

The interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of being 
considered as a part of artificial language or speech, being 
rather a branch of that natural language, which we possess 
in common with the brute creation, and by which we express 
the sudden emotions and passions that actuate our frame. 
But, as it is used in written as well as oral language, it may, 
in some measure, be deemed a part of speech. It is with u^ 
a virtual sentence, in which the noun and verb are concealed 
under an imperfect or indigested word, — See this Chapter, in ^ 
the Octavo Grammar. 

9kL 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of the Articles. 

CAs Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to point 
diein out, and to show how far their signification extends \ 
as, a garden, ai&r eagle, iht woman. 

In Englbh, there are but two articles, a, and the : a 
becomes an betbre a vowel,* and before a silent A ; as^ an 
acorn, an hour. But if the h be sounded, the a only is to 
be used ; as, a hand, a heart, a highway .V 

The inattention of writers and printer^^o this necessarv 
distinction, has occjisioned the frequent use of an before «, 
when it is to be pronounced ; and this circumstance, more 
than any other, has probably contributed to that indistinct 
utterance, or total omission, of the sound signified by this 
letter, wmch very often occurs amongst readers and spell- 
ers. An horse, an husband, an herald, an heathen, and 
many similar associations, are frequently to be found in 
works of taste and merit To remedy this evil, readers 
should be taught to omit, in all similar cases, the sound of liie 
n, and to give the h its full pronunciation. 
jTA or an is styled the indefinite article : it is used in a 
vague sense, to point out one single thing of the kind, in 
other respects indeterminate : as, " Give me a book 5 " 
" firing me an apple.'* 

The is called the definite article ; because it ascertains 
what particular thing or things are meant : as, ^' Give me 
the book;" '^ Bring me the apples ; " meanmgsome book, 
or apples, referred to. 

A substantive without any article to limit it, is |^enerally 
taken in its widest sense : as, ^' A candid temper is proper 
for man ;" that is, for all mankind./ 

The peculiar use and importance of the articles will be 
leen in the following examples ; ''The son of a king — ^the son 
of the king — a son of the king. " Each of tbese three 
fhrases has an entirely different meaning, through the differ- 
^nt application of the articles a and ^Ae. 

"Thou art a man, " is a very general and harmless posi- 
tion ; but, ** Thqu art the man," (as Nathan said to Davidj) 
is an assertion capable of striking terror and remorse into the 
heart 

The article is omitted before noups that imply the differ- 

* A instead of an U nnw used before words beglnninf^ -with k long'. See 
page 19, letter u ; It is also used befwe one ; «», manj' a one. 
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ent virtues, vices, passions, cjualities, sciences, arts, metals^ 
herbs, ^c. ; as, " prudence is qommendable ; falsehood is 
odious ; anger ought to be avoided ;" fyc. It is not prefixed 
to a proper nanriR : §is, "Alexander," (because that of itself 
denotes a determinate individual or particular thing,) except 
for tht sjike of distinguishing a particular family : as, " He 19 
a Hovvjirtli or jf th*^ family of tne Howards ;" or by way of 
eminence : iis, " Kv4^ry man is not a Newtort ;" ** He has the 
CQurnge of an Achilles :" or when some noun is understood ; 
" He sailed down the (river) Thames, in the (ship) Britannia." 

When an iidji^ftive is used with the noun to which the ar- 
ticle relates, tl is placed between the article and the noun ; 
as, ** a^foorf man, " "an (tgreeaUe womaUj *' " the best friend. " 
On some occasions, however, the adjective precedes a or an; 
as, " swh a shame,'' " as great a man as Alexander," " too 
careless an author." 

The indefinite article can be ioined to substantives in the 
singular number only ; the dennite article may be joined 
also to plurals. 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception to this 
rule, in the use of the adjectives few and muny, (the latter 
chiefly with the word great before it,) which, though joined 
with plural substantives, yet admit of the singular artide a r 
as, a few men ; a great many men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the ar- 
ticle has in these phrases ; it means a small or great number 
collectively taken, and therefore gives the idea of a whole, 
that is, of unity. Thus likewfee, a dozen, a score, a hundred, 
or a thousand, is one whole number, an aggregate of many 
collectively taken ; and therefore still retams the article a, 
though joined as an adjective to a plural substantive ; as, a 
hundred years, fyc. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed between the ad- 
jective many, and a singular noun : as, 

" Full m4znya gem of purest ray serene, 

" The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : ' 

" Full m>any ajlow^r is born to blush unseen, 

" And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

In these lines, the phrases, many a gem and manyaJUnoV re- 
fer to manygem^ and inany Junvers, separately, not collect- 
wely considered. 

The definite article (he is frequently applied to adverbs in 
the comparative and superlative degree ; and its effect is, to 
mark the degree the more strongly, and to define it the more 
])recisely : as, <* 7V^ more 1 examine it, the better I like it. 
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I like this the least of any.V See this Chapter, in the Octa- 
TO Grammar. 

CHAPTER III. 

Of Substantives. 

^ Section i. Of Substantives in general. 

fA Substantive or Noun is the name of any thing that 
exists, or of which we have any notion : as, London^ man^ 
virtue. 

Substantives are either proper or contmon. 

Proper names or substantives, are the names appropri- 
ated to individuals : as, George, London, Thames. 

Common names or substantives, stand for kinds contain- 
ing many sorts, or for sorts containing many individuals 
under them ; as, animal, man, tree, &c* 

When proper names have an article annexed to them, 
they are used as com^non names : as, " He is the Cicero 
of his age ; he is reading the lives of the Twelve Ccesar&J^ 

Common names may also be used to signify individuals, 
by the addition of articles or pronouns : as, " Tlie boy is 
stadious 5 that girl is discreet*." 

To substantives belong gender, nqmber, and case ; and 
they are all of the third person when spoken qf, and of the 
iecond when spoken to : as, '^ Blessings attend us on ev- 
ery side: be grateful, children of men I'^that is, ye children 
of men./ 

,_^ — ' Section £. Of Gender, 

/ Gender is the distinction of nouns, with regard to sex. 
There are three genders, the masculine, the feminine, 
and the neuter. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of the male 
kind ; as, a inan, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the female 
kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which are neither 
males nor females : as, a field, a house, a garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a figure of 
speech, converted into the masculine or feminine gender : 

* Nouns may also be divided into the ftjllowinp clnsses : ColUrtive nouns, or 
nouns of multitude ; a&, tJie people^ the parliament, the army : Abitract nouns, 
or the names of qualities abstracted from their substances ; as, knowledfre, 
foodnessy whiteness : rcrbal or participial qouns ; as, beginning, reading, writ- 
ing. 
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as, when we say of the sun, he is setting ; and of a ship, 
Bne sails well^ 

Figuratively, in the English tongue, we commonly gire pie 
masculine gender to nouns which are conspicuous for the at- 
tributes otunparting or communicating, and which are by 
nature strong and efficacious. Those, a^in, are made fem- 
inine, which are conspicuous for the attributes of containing 
or bringing forth, or which are peculiarly beautiful or amia- 
ble. Upon these principles, the sun is said to be masculine ; 
and the m(}on. being the receptacle of the sun's lieht, to be 
feminine. The earth is generally feminine. A ship, a 
country, a city, ^c. are likewise made feminine, being receiv- 
ers or containers. Time is always masculine, on account of 
its mighty efficacy. Virtue is feminine from its beauty, and 
its being the object of love. Fortune and the church are 
generally put in the feminine gender. 

The English language has three methods of distinguishing 
the sex, viz. 



Male. 
Bachelor 
Boar 
Boy. 
Brother. 
Buck. 
Bull. 

Bullock <7r 
Steer.. 
Cock. 
Dog. 
Drake. 
Eari. 
Father. 
Friar. 
Gander. 
Hart. . 
Horse. 



1. By different words : as, 



Female 

Maid. 

Sow. 

Girl. 

Sister. 

Doe. 

Cow. 

^Heifer. 

Hen. 

Bitch. 

Duck. 

Countess. 

Mother. 

Nun. 

Goose. 

Hoe. 

Mare. 



Male. 
Husband. 
King. 
Lad. 
Lord. 
Man. 
Master. 
MBter. 
Nephew. 
Kam. 

Singer. 

Sloven. 

Son. 

Staff. 

Uncle. 

Wizard. 



Female. 

Wife. 
. Queen. 

Lass. 

Lady. 

Woman. 

Mistress. 

Spawner 

Niece. 

Ewe. 
^ Songstress «» 
\ Singer. 

Slut. 

Daughter. 

Hind. 

Aunt. 

Witch. * 



2. By a difference of termination : as, 

Male. Female. Male. Female. 

Abbot. Abbess. Landgrave. Landgravine. 

Actor. Actress. Lion. Lioness. 

Administrator. Administratrix. Marquis Marchioness. 

Adulterer. Adultress. Master. Mistress. 

Ambassador. Ambassadress. Mayor. Mayoress. 

Arbiter. Arbitress. Patron. Patroness 

Baron. Baroness. Peer. Peeress. 

Bridegroom. Bride. Poet. Poetess. 

Benefactor. Benefactress. Priest. Priestesff. 
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Male. 
Caterer. 
Chanter. 
Conductor. 
Count. 
Deacon. 
Duke. 
Elector. 
Emperor. 
Enchanter, 
Executor. 
Governor. 
Heir. 
Heroy 
Hunter. 
Host. 
Jew. 



Female. 
Cateress. 
Chantress. 
Conductress. 
Countess. 
Deaconess. 
Duchess. 
'Electress. 
Empress. 
Enchantress. 
Executrix. 
Governess. 
Heiress. 
Heroine. 
Huntj-ess. 
Hostess. 
Jewess. 



Male. 


Female. ' 


Prince. 


Princess. 


Prior. 


Prioress. 


Prophet. 


Prophetess. 


Protector. 


Protectress. 


Shepherd. 


Shepherdess. 


Songster. 


Songstress. 


Sorcerer. 


Sorceress. 


Sultan. 


1 Sultoness. 
I Sultana. 


Tiger. 


Tigress. 


Traitor. 


Traitress. 


Tutor. 


Tutoress. 


Viscount. 


Viscountess. 


Votary. 


Votaress. 


Widower. 


Widow. 



8. By a notin, pronoun, or adjective, \}e\n% prefixed to the 
substantiye:as 



A hen-sparrow. 
A maid-servant. 
A she-^oat. 
A she-bear. 
A female child. 
Female descendants. 



A cock-sparrow. 
A man-servant. 
A he-goat. 
A he-Bear. 
A male child 
Male descendants. 
It sometimes happens, that the same noun is either mascu- 
line or feminine. The words parent, chUd, cousin^Jriend^ 
im^dKmr, servani. and sereral others, are used indifierently 
for males or females. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute to concisenees 
and perspicuity of expression. We have only a sufficient num- 
ber of them to make us feel our want ; for when we say of a 
woman, she is a philosopher, an astronomer^ a builder^ a 
weaver, we perceive an impropriety in the termination, which 
we cannot avoid ; but we can say, that she is a botanist, a 
student, a witness, a scholar, an orphan, a companion, because 
these terminations have not annexed to them the notion of sex. 
Section 3. Of Number. 
Number is the consideration of an object, as one or more. 
Substantives are of two numbers, the singidar and the 
plural. 

The singular number expresses but one object ; as, a chair, 
a table. 

The plural number signifies more objects than' one; as, 
chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things which they ex- 
pressa are used only in the singular form ; as, wheat, pitch, 
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gold, slotbj pride, ^c. ; others, only in the plural form ; aSy 
bellows, scissors, lungs, riches, ^c. 

^me words are the same in both numbers ; as, deer, sheep, 
swine, ^c. 

The plural number of noun? is generally formed by ad- 




^vriji. Off', ooi, yji «, vto uvtu c^ mu t,i»c; wutai • ao, i^va, -vmaxso y 

ehurch, churches ; lash, lashes ; kiss, Kisses ; rebus, rebusses. 
If the singular ends in c/t hard, the plural is formed by addiog 
s; as, monarch, monarchs ; distich, distichs. 

Nouns which end in o, have sometimes es, added to the 
plural ; as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potato, vol- 
cano, wo : and sometimes only s ; as, folio, nuncio, punctitiO| 
seraglio. 

Nouns ending in jT, or /e, are rendered plural by tlie 
change of those terminations into ves : as, loat, loaves ; half, 
halves ; wife, wives : except grief, relief, reproof, and several 
others, "which form the plural by the addition of s. Those 
Which end in jf, have the regular plural: as, ruff, ruffs ; except, 
staff, staves. 

Notms which have v in the singular, with no other vowel 
in the same syllable, change it into ie« in the plural : as, beau- 
ty, beauties ; fly, flies. But the y is not changed, when there 
is another vowel in the syllable: as, key, keys; delay, de- 
lays ; jftt|omey, attorneys. 

Some nouQS become plural by changing the a of the sin- 

§ular into e : as, man, men ; woman, women ; alderman al- 
ermeii. The words, ox and child, form oxen and cliildren ; 
brpther, makes either brothers, or brethren. Sometimes the 
diphthong oo is changed into ee in the plural : as, foot, feet : 
goose, geese ; tooth teeth. Louse and mouse make Kce and 
mice. • F^nny makes pence, or pennies, when the coin is 
meant : die, dice (for play ;) die, dies (for coining.) ) 

It is agreeable tp analogy, and the practice of me general- 
ity of correct writers, to construe tne following words as 
plural nouns ; pains^ riches, alim : and also, maihemaHcs, 
metaphysics^ potitica, ethic^^ optics, pneumatics, with other sim- 
ilar names of sciences. 

Dr. Johnson says that the adjective much is sometimes a 
term of number, as well as of quantity. This may account 
for the instances we meet with of its associating with pains 
as a iglural noun : as, " much pains." The connexion, how-> 
ever, is not to be recommended. 

The word news is now almost universally considered as 
belonging to the singular number 
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The noun jnetma is nsed both in the singular and the pkn 
ra] number. 

The following words, which have been adopted from the 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin languages, are thus di8tinguislied> 
with respect to number. 

Plural. Singular. 

Cherubim. Datum* 

EfHuvium. 



Singular. 

Cherub. 

Seraph. 

Antiihe^. 

Automaton. ^ 

Basis. 

Crisis. 

Criterion. 

Disresis. 

EUipsis. 

Emphasis. 



Seraphim. 
Antitheses 



Encomium 

Erratum. 

Genius. 

Genus. 

Index. 



Hypothesis. 
Metamor- 



Phiral. 

I>ata. 

Effluvia. 
( Encomia or 
( Encomiums 

Errata. 

Genii* 

Genera. 
( Indices or 
( Indexes.^ 

Lamime. 

Media. 

Magi. 
( Memoranda mr 
I Memorandums, 

RadiL 

Stamina. 

Strata. 

Vortices. 



Automata. 
Bases. 
Crises. 
Criteria. 
* Disereses. 
Ellipses. 

Emphases. Lamina. 

H3rpotheses. Medium.% 
( Metamor- Magus. 

( phoses. Memoran* 

Phsenomenon. Phenomena. dum. 

Aw^,^^Ai^ S Appendices or Radius. 
Appendix. J Appendixes. Stamen. 
Arcanum. Arcana. Stratum. 

Axis. Axes. Vortex. 

Calx. Calces. 

8ome words, derived from the learned languages, are coH'^ 
fined to the plural number ; as, antipodes, credenda, literatf, 
mbiutis. 

The folloAving nouns being, in Latin, both singular and plu- 
ral, are used in the same manner when adopted into wst 
tongue : hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 
Section 4. Of Case, 
In English, substantives have three cases, the nominative, 
the possessive, and the objective.^ 
Toe nominative case simply expresses the name of a things 
or the subject of the vetb : as, " The boy plays ;'* " The 
girls learn.'* 

The possessive case expresses the relation of property 

or possession ; and has an apostrophe with the letter 8 

comin? after it : as, " The scholar's duty 5" "My father's 

house.'' 

When the plural ends in «, the other 8 is omitted, but the 

* Gemi, when denoting aerial spirits : QtiduH$^ ytYktn signifying persons of 
genius. 

t Indaetty vrhen it signifies pointers, or Tables of contents : Indiee$y wheif 
refening to Algebraic quantities. 

§ The posseesire it sometunes called tbe genitive em» ; andtbe ot^scttvs^ 
tbe «caisativc. 

D lb ^ 
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retained: as, " On eagles' wings;'' "The 



apostrophe is 
^rapen^ company." 

Sometinies, also, when the singular terminates in ««, the 
apostrophic « is not added : as, " For goodness' sake ;" 
** For righteousness' sake." 

The objective case expresses the object of an action, or 
of a relation ; and generally follows a verb active, or a pre- 
position: as, "John assists Charles;" "They live in 
London.'^ 

£njg;Iish substantives are declined in the following man* 

^ Sinmlar. Plural. 

J^ominative Case. A mother. Mothers. 

roasesiive Case' ■ A mother's Mothers* 

Objective Case. A mother. Mothers. 

A'ominative Case. The man. The men. / 

Poiiessive Case. The man's. The men*s 

Objective Case. The man. The meo^ 

The English language, to express different connexions and 
relations of one thing to another, uses, for the most part, pre- 
positions. The Greek and Latin among the ancient, and 
Home too atiiong the modem languages, as the German, vary 
the termination or ending of the substantive, to answer the 
same purpose ; an example of which, in the Latin, is inserted^^ 
as explanatory of the nature and use of cases, viz. 

Singular. 
Xominativt. Do minus, . A Lord. 

(ienitive. Pomini, liOrd's, of a Lord. 

PtHive. Domino, To a Lord. 

Accusatite. Dominum, A Lord. 

Voeative. Domine, O Lord. 

Ablaiue. Domino, By a Lord* 

Plural. 
J\*ominative. Domini, Lords. 

Genitive. Dominorvm. Lords*, of Lords. 

Dative. Dominis, To Lords. 

Accusatiiie, DoMiNos, Lords. 

Vocative. Domini, O Lords. 

Ablative. Dominis, By Lords. 

Some writers think, that the relations signified by the ad- 
dition of articles and prepositions to the noun, may properly 
be denominated eases, in English ; and that, on this principle, 
there are, in our language, as many cases as in the Latin 
tongue. But to this mode of forming cases for our substan- 
tives, there are strong objections, it would,, indeed, l>e a 
formal and useless arrangement of nouns, articles, and pre- 

2h 
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positions. If an arrangement of this nature were^ to be con- 
sidered as constituting cases, the Englisli language would have 
a much gi:eater number of them than the ureek and Latin 
tongues : for, as every preposition has its distinct meaning 
andeffect, everv combination of a preposition and article with 
the noun, would form a different relation, and would constitute 
a distinct case. — ^This would encumber our language with many 
new terms, and a heavy and useless bad of distinctions.*- 

On the principle of imitating other languages in name? 
and forms, without a correspondence in nature and idiom, we 
might adopt a number of aeclensions, as well as a variety of 
cases, for English substantives. Thus, five or six decien- 
Biona, distinguished according to the various modes of form- 
ing the plural of substantives, with at least half a dozen cases 
to each declension, would furnish a complete arrangement of 
English nouns, in all their trappings. See on this subject, the 
fifm and ninth sediona of the sixih chapter of etymology^ 

But though this variety of cases does not at all corres- 
pond with the idiom of our language, there seems to be great 
propriety in admitting a case in English substantives, ^ich 
shall serve to denote the objects or active verbs and of pre- 
positions ; and which is, therefore, properly termed the 06- 
jedive case. The general idea of case douotless has a refer- 
ence to the termination of the noun: but there are many in- 
stiuices, both in Greek and Latin, in which the nominative 
and accusative cases have precisely the same form, and are 
distinguished only by the relation they bear to other words in 
the sentence. We are therefore warranted, by analog, in 
applying this principle to our own language, as far as utility, 
ana the idiom of it, will admit. Now it is obvious, that m 
English, a noun governed by an active verb, or a preposition, 
is very aifierentiy circumstanced, from a noun in the nomina- 
tive, or in the possessive case ; and that a comprehensive 
case, correspondent to that dffference, must be useful and 
proper. The business of parsing, and of showing the con- 
nexion and dependence of words, will be most convenientiy 
accomf)]ished, b;^ the adoption of such a case ; and the ir- 
regularity of having our nouns sometimes placed in a situa- 
tion, in which they cannot be said to be in any ca^ at all, wiil 
be avoided. 

* If cases are to be distinguished by the diflVrent significations of the noun, 
or by the different relations it may bear to the goTeming word, then we have 
io oar language as many cases almost, as there are preiH>sitions : and above a 
man, beneath a man, beyond a man, round alK>ut a man, within a man, with* 
out a man, &c. shall be cases, as well jts, of a man, to a mign^andi with a maaf 

Dr.Beatlie. 
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The author of this work long doubted the propriety of as- 
signing to English substantives an objective case : but a re* 
newed, critical examination of the subject ; an examination 
to which he was prompted by the extensive and increasing 
Remand for the grammar, has produced in his mind a fuH 
persuasion, that the nouns of our language are entitled to thh 
comprehensive objective case. 

When the thing to which another is said to belong, h ez- 
jNressed by a circumlocution, or by many terms, the sign of 
tiie possessive case is commonly added to the last term : as^ 
••The kinp of Great Britain's dominions." ^ 

Sometunes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessive 
case immediatelT succeed each other, in the following form : 




of the following phrases, viz. "A book of my brother^s," 
"A servant of the queen's ;" ** A soldier of the lung's," there 
are two genitive cases ; the first phrase implving, "one of 
the books of my brother," the next, "one of tne servants of 
the queen ;" and the last, "one of the soldiers of the king." 
But as the preposition governs the objective case ; and sBs 
there are not, \n each, of these sentences, two apostrophes 
with the letter » coming after them, we cannot with proprie- 
^ sayi that there are two genitive cases. 

■ . ' . CHAPTER IV, * 

Of Adjectives. 

SscTioir 1a Of ike nature of Mjedwes, and the degrees 
^ of comparison. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to ex- 
press its quaKty : as, ^^ An industrious man ;'^ "A virtU' 
aus woman ;" "A benevolent mind.'^ 

In English, the adjective is not varied on account of 
gender^ number, or case. Thus we say, " A careless boy ; 
careless girls.'' 

The only variation which it admits, is that of the de* 
ffrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of com- 
parison ; the POSITIVE, thecoMPARATivB, and the super- 

LATIViy* 

Grammarians have generally enumerated these three de- 
grees of comparison ; but the first of them has been thought 
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by some writers, to be, improperly, termed a degree of com- 
parison ; as it seems to be nothing more than the simple form 
of the adjective, and not to imply either comparison or degree. 
Tiiis opmion may be well founded, unless the adjective be 
supposed to imply comparison or decree, by containing a se^ 
cret or general reference to other thihes : as, w^en we say, 
" he is a tdU man," " this is Vifair day," we make some refer- 
ence to the ordinary size of men, and to different weather. 

fThe Positive State expresses the quality qf an object^ 
without any increase or diminution : as, good, wise, great. 

The Comparative? Degree increases or lessens the posi- 
tive in signifieation : as, wiser, greater, less wise. 

The Superlative Degree increases or lessens the positive 
to the highest or lowest degree : as, wisest, greatest, least 
wise. 

The simple word^ or positive, becomes the comparative^ 
by adding r or er; and the superlative, by adding st or 
esty to the end of it : as, wise, wiser, wisest ; great, greater 
greatest. And the adverbs more and mosty placed before 
3ie adjective, have the sam§ effect : as, wise, moipe wise, 
mo9t wise. 

The termination ish may be accounted in seme sort a de- 
cree of comparison, by which the signification is diminished 
oelow the positive : as, bla4ik, hlackim, oe tending to black- 
ness ; sct^y aaUiahy or having a little taste of salt/ 

The word rather^ b very properly used to e^fn^ss a small 
degree or excess of a quality : as, <^ She is veiher profus^in 
her expenses." 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compeared by er and 
€9t; and dissyllables by more and most: as, mild, milder, 
mildest ; frugal, more frugal, most frugal Dissyllables end- 
ing in t( ; as, happy, lovely ; and in h after a mute, as, able, 
ample ; or accented on the last syllable, as, discreet, polite ; 
easdy admit of er and est : as, happier, happiest ; abler, ablest ; 
politer, politest Words of more than two syllables hardly 
ever admit of those terminations. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding the ad* 
verb most to the end of them ; as, nethermost, uttermost, 6v 
Utmost, undermost, uppermost, forei^ost. 

In English, as in most languages, there are some words of 
very common use, (in which the caprice of custom is apt to 
get the better of analogy,) that ire irregular in this respect 
as, ** good, better, best ; bad, worse, worst ; little, less, least 
rauch or many^, reore, most ; near, nearer, nearest or next 

D2 5 b 
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, later, latest or last ; old, older or elder, oldest or eldest ;" 

a few others. 

n adjective put without a substantive^ with the definite 

:!e before it, becomes a substantive in sense and meanings. 

is written as a substantive ; as, " Providence rewards the 

i, and punishes the bad." 

arious nouns placed before other nouns assume the nature 

djectives ; as, sea fish, wine vessel, corn field, meadow 

iind, Sfc, ^ «- 

[umeral adjectives are either cardinal, or ordinal : cardiv- 

a, one, two, three, ^c. ; ordinrJ, as, first, second, third, fye* 

Section 2. Remarks on the subject of Comparison, 
f we consider the subject of comparison attentively, we 
1 perceive that the degrees of it are infinite in number, -or 
east indefinite. — A mountain is larger than a mite ;— by 
r many degrees ? How much bigger w the earth than a 
n of sand ? By how many degrees was Socrateii wiser 
1 Alcibiftdes ? or by how many is snow whiter than this 
er ? It is plain, that to these and the like questions, no 
nite answers can be returned. 

1 quantities, however, that may be exacUy measured, the 
reefe of excess may be exactly ascertainecJU A foot is just 
Ive times as long as an inch ; apd an hour is sixty times 
length of a minute. But, in regard to quaUties, sind ta 
ie quantities which cannot i)e measured exactly, it is im- 
sible to say now many degrees may be comprehended in 
comparative excess. > 

tut though ^hese degrees are infinite or indefinite in fact, 
y cannot be so in language ; nor would it be convenient, 
mguase were to express many of them. In^ regard to un- 
isurea quantities and qualities, the degrees of more and 
, (besides those marked above,) may w expressed intel- 
)ly, at least, if not accurately, by certain adverbs, or words 
ike import : as, " Socrates was mudi wiser than Alcibia- 
;" " Snow is a great deal whiter than this paper ;" ** Epam- 
idas was by far the most accomplished of the Thebans f» 
he evening star is a very splendid object, but the sun istn- 
paraUy more splendid ;" " The Deity is infinitely greater 
n the greatest or his creatures." The inaccuracy of these, 
i the like expressions, is not a material inconvenience ; and, 

were, it is unavoidable : for human speech can only ex- 
ss ^uman thought ; and where thought is necessarify in- 
urate, language must be so too. 

¥hen the word very^ exceedingly, or any other of similar 
:»ort, is put before the positive, it is ^ed by some ivriters 

€ b 
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the superladve of eminence, to, distinguish it from the other 
superlative, which has been already mentioned, and is called 
the superlative of comparison. Thus, very eloquerti^ is termed 
tile superiative of eminence ; mo^ thqaem^ih^ superlative of 
comparison. In the superlative of eminence, something oi 
comparison is, however, remotely or indirectly intimated *, 
for we cannot reasonably call a man very eloquent, without 
comparing; his eloquence with the eloquence of other men. 

Tne comparative mav be so employed, as to express the 
«ame pre-eminence or inferiority as the superlative. Thus 
the sentence, ^ Of all acquirements, virtue is the most vatua 
hU^'' cohveys the same sentiment as the following ; " Virtue 
is mort vcductble than every other acquirement" 

CHAPTER V. 

Of Pronouns. 

^A Peonoun b a word used instead of a noun, to avoid 
the too fcequent repetition of the same word : as, " The 
man is happy ; he is benevolent ; he is useful." There 
are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the peesonal, the re- 
uiTivE, and the adjective pkonouns. 

Section 1. Of (he Personal Pronouns, 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. J, thouj he, 
shcy it ; with their plurals, we, ye, or yow, they. 

Personal pronouns admit of person, number, gender, 
and case. 

The persons of pronouns are three in each number^ viz. 

/, is the firgt person J 

ThoUf is the second person > Singular. 

He, ahef or it, is the third person ) 

We, is the first person ^ 

Fe or ^02<; is the second person S Plural. ^ ' 

2%«y, IS the third person > ^^ 

This account of persons will be veiT Intelligible, when we 
reflect, that there are three persons wno may ne tiie subject 
of any discourse : first, the person who speaks, may speak 
of himself ; secondlv, he may speak of the person to wnom 
he addresses himself; thirdly, he may speak of some other 
person : and as the speakers, the persons spoken to, and the 
other persons spoken of, may be many, so each of these per- 
sons, must have the pluriU number. 

The numbers of pronouns, like those of substantives, 
are two, the singular and the plural : as, J, thou, he, we, 
ye or you, they. 
Gender has respect only to the third person singular of the 
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pronouns, hCy ahe, it. He is masculine ; she is feminine ; it 
is neuter. ' 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at the same 
time the subjects of the discourse, are supposed to be pre- 
sent ; from which, and other circumstarxees, their sex is com- 
monly known, ana needs not to be marked bj a distinction 
of gender in tnepronoUns : but the third person or thing spo- 
ken of, being absent, and in many respects unknown, it is ne- 
cessary that it should be marked by a distinction of gender ; 
at l^ast when some particular person or thing is spoken of, 
that ought to be more distinctly marked? accordmgly the 
pronoun singular of the third person has the three genders, 
he, she, it, 

/Pronouns have three cases; the nominative, the possess- 
ive, and the objective. 

The objective case of a pronoun has, in general, a fom» 
different from that of the nommative, or the possessive case. 

The personal pronouns are thu^ declined : 



Person. 
First, 


Case. 
JVbro. 
Pass, 

3}L 

Poss, 

Obj. 

Norn, 

Poss. 

Obj\ 

J^Tom, 

Poss. 

Ob). 


Second, 


Thirds 
Mas, < 


Third 
Fern, 


Tkird. 
Matter. 




Section 2. 



Singular. 

Mine. 

Me. 

Thou. 

Thine, 

Thee. 

He. 

His, 

Him. 

She. 

Hers. 

Her 

It. 

Its. 

It. 



Plural. 

We. 

Ours. 

Us. 

Ye, or you. 

Yours. 

You. 

They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 

They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 

They. 

Thevs. 

Them. -. 



Of (he Retentive ProTumns. 

Relativb Pronouns are such as relate, in general, ta 
some word or phrase going before, <irhich is thence called 
the antecedent ; they are, who^ iohich^ and that : as, *^ The 
man is happy who lives virtuouslyt.^' 

What IS a kind of compound relative, uidudinfi: both 
the antecedent and the relative, and b mostly equivau*nt to 
that which : as, " This is what I wanted ;'' that is to j 
" the thing which I wanted.'^ 

t The relative pronoun, when used interrogntf.vely. relates to a word or 
phrane which is not antecedent, huUsulsequent. to the relative* See note under 
llie^VLUuteofS\'nlnx. 
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Who 18 applied to persons, which to animab and inani- 
mate things : as, '^ He is a friend, who is faithful in ad- 
versity ;" " The bird, which sung so sweetly, is flown ;'* 
^^This is the,^re6, which produces no fruit." 

Thai J as a relative, is often used to prevent the too fre- 
quent repetition of who ^nd which. It is applied to both 
persons /and things : as, ^^ He th(xt acts wisely deserves 
praise ;'' ^^ Modesty b a quality that highly adorns a wo- 
man.'' 

Who is of both numbers, and is thus declined ; 

Singular and Floral. 

) Nominative, Who. 

' Possessive, Whose. 

Objective. Whom. 

tfkichf that, and what, are fikewise of both numbers, but 
Ihey do not vary their termination ; except that whose is 
sometimes used as the possessive case of whieh : as, ** Is there 
any other doctrine whose followers are punished ?" 
« And the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

Broughtdeath" miltov. 

^" Pure the joj without allav, 

Whose very rapture is tranquillity " Touir*. 

''The liehts and shades, whose well accorded strife 

Gives all the atrength and colour of our life." pops. 

" This is one of the clearest characteristics of its being a 
religion tA^otfe origin is divine." blaib. 

By the use of this license, one word is substituted for three : 
as^ ''Philosophy, whose exAXs to Instruct us in the knowledge 
of nature," for, " Philosophy, the end of which is to instruct 
us,"&-c. 

Wfko<i which, and what, have sometimes the words soever 
and ever annexed to them ; as, " whosoever or tchoever, which' 
soever or whichever, whatsoever or whatever .*" but they are sel* 
dom used in modem style. 

The word that is sometimes a relative^ sometimes a de- 
Bionstrative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. It is a 
relative, when it may be turned into who or which without 
destroying the sense : as, " l^iey that (who) reprove us. may 
be our best friends;" "From every thing thai (which) you 
see, derive instruction." It is a demonstrative pronoun when 
It is followed immediately by a substantive, to which it is either 
joined^ or refers, and which It limits or qualifies : as, " That 

9b 
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boy is industrious ;" " 7%(?rf belongs to me ;" ineaning, that book, 
that desk, ^c. It is a conjunction, when it join&sentences to- 
gether, and cannot be turned into who or whichj without de- 
stroying the sense : as, " Take care that every day be well em- 
ployed." ^4 hope he will believe tfiatl have not acted improp- 
eriy." 

^IVhOj whieh^ and ipkeUi are called Interrogaiivea.vfhe^ they 
are used in asking questions : as, ^ Who is he ?" ^ tFhieh^iB the 
book ?•' « niuU art thou doing ?'♦ 

Whether was formerly made use of to signify interrogation: 
as, " Whether of these shall I choose ?" but it is now seldom 
used, the interrogative which being substituted for it Some 
Grammarians think that the use of it should be revived, as. 
like eiUher and neither^ it points to the dual number ; ana 
would contribute to render our expressions concise and defi- 
pite. 

So;ne writers have classed the intcrrogatives as a separate 
kind of pronouns ; but they are too nearly related to the rela- 
tive pronouns, both in naturie and form, to render such a <U- 
vision proper. They do not, in tkct, lose the character Of rel- 
atives, when they become intcrrogatives. The only differ- 
ence is, that tcithoul interrogation, the relatives have reference 
to a subject which is antecedent, defitute, and known ; with 
an interrogation, to a subject which is subsequent, indefinite, 
and unknown, and whichit is expected that the armoer should 
express and ascertain. 

Section 3. Of the Mjective Pronouns. 

/^Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, participating 
the properties both of pronouns and adiectives. 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivided into four 
sorts, nhmelyy the possessive J the distributive ^ the demon- 
strcUivey and the ind^nite. 

1. The possessive are those which relate to possession 
or property. There are seven of then^; viz. my^ thj/y his^ 
Aer, our^ your^ their. 

Jmne and (hine^ instead of my and %/, were formerly used 
before a substantive, or adjective^ beginning with a vowel, or 
a silent h : as, " Blot out all mine iniquities.'/ 

The pronouns, his^mine^ thine, have the same form, wheth- 
er they are possessive pronouns, or the ppssessive cases of 
their respective personal pronouns. See note to Rule 10. 

A few examples will probably assist the learner, to distin- 
guish the possessive pronouns from the genitive cases of tlieir 
porrespondent personal pronouns. 

The following sentences exemplify the possessive pro- 
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nouns. — *^jM^ lesson is finished; Thy books are defaced; 
He loves his studies ; She performs her duty ; We own our 
faults ; Your situation is dist/essing ; I admire (heir virtues." 

The following are examples of the possessive cases of the 
persona) pronouns. — " This desk is mine ; the other j& thine ; 
These trinkets are his ; those are hers ; This house is ours, 
and that is yours ; Theirs is very commodious." 

Some grammarians consider its as a possessive pronoun. 

The two words ouni and seLf, are usea in conjunction with 
pronouns. Own is added to possessives, both singular and 
plural : a^, ^ My own hand, our ovm house." It is emphatical, 
and implies a silent contrariety or opposition : as, '^ I live in 
my own house," that is, "not m a hired house." Self is ad- 
ded to possessives : as, myself yourselves ; and sometimes to 
personal pronouns ; as, himself, itself themselves. It then, 
like own, expresses emphasis and opposition : as, "I did this 
myself," that is, "not anotiter;" or it fbrms a reciprocal 
pronoun t as, "We hurt ourselves by vain rage.'^ 

thmsejf, them^dves,are now used in the nominative case, 
mstead of hisself, fheirselves; as, " He came himself;" "He 
hhnsel^hall do this ;" " They performed it themselves." 

2. *THe distrihidive are those which denote the persons 
or things that make up a number, as taken separately and 
singly. They are each, every, either : as, " Each of his 
brothers is in a favourable situation ;'^ " Every man must ac* 
count for himself-;" " I have not seen either of them/^ 

TEioch relates to two or more persons or things, and^ signi* 
fies either of the two, or every one of any number taken sep- 
arately^ 

(Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies each 
one of them all taken separately. This pronoun was for- 
merly used apart from its noun, but it is now constantly an- 
nexed to it, except in legal proceedings : as in the phrase, 
" all and etery of them.'/ 

(Either relates to two persons or things taken separately, 
and signifies the one or the other* To say, " either of the 
three," is therefore improper. ' 

Neither imports " not eithjer ;" that is, not one nor the oth 
er : as, " Neither of my friends was there." 

SJ^he demonstrative 'are those which precisely point 

out tne subjects to which they relate : this and that, these 

and those, are of this class : as, " This is true charity ; 

that is only its iniageJ? f 

/ This refers to tnc nearest person or thing, and that to^ 
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the most distant : as, ^' This man is more intelligent than 
that^^l This indicates the latter or last . mentioned ; tHat^ 
the former or first mentioned : as, '^ Both wealth and pov- 
erty are temptations ; thaty tends to excite pride, f Aw, dis- 
content.^' 

Perhaps the words former and UtUer may be properijr 
ranked amongst the demonstrative pronouns, espeeiaUy in 
many of their applications. The following sentence may 
serre as an example : " It was happy for the state, that Fabi- 
us continued m the command with Minucius: tikeformer*s 
phlegm was a check upon the laUer's vivacity." 

AyVhe indefinite are those which express their subjects 
in aif indefinite or general manner. The following are of 
this kind : aonte, othery any^ one^ ally such^&c. 

Of these pronouns, only the words one aira other are va- 
ried. One has a poasessive case^ which it forms in the same 
manner as substantives : as, one, one's. This word has a 
general signification, meaning people at large ; and some- 
times also a peculiar reference to the person who is speak- 
ing : as, " One ought to pity the distresses of manJand.*' 
" One is apt to love one^s self." This word is often used, by 
good writers, in the plural number: as, "The great one* of 
the world ;" "The boy wounded the old bird, and stole the 
young one* ;" " My wife and the little one^are in good health." 

Other is declined in the following manner : 

/ Singular.^ PIur«I. , ' 

. Norn. Other Others 

Post. Other'g Others. 

Obj. Other Others, 

The plural others is only used when apart from the noun 
to which it refers, whether expressed or understood: as, 
" When you have perused these pa|>ers, I will send you the 
others,'* " He pleases some, but he disgusts others,'* When 
this pronoun is joined to nouns, either singular or plural, it 
has no variation : as, *" the other man," " the other men." 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify the indefi- 
nite pronouns. " Some of you are wise and good ;'* " A few 
of them were idle, the others industrious ;" "Neither is there 
any that is unexceptionable ;** " One ought to know one's 
own mind ;" « They were aU present ;" " Sv4^ is the state 
of man, that he is never at rest;" " Some are happy, while 
others are miserable."' 

The word another is composed of the indiifinite article pre- 
fixed to the word other. 

J^one IS used in both numbwrs : as, " .V^« '^ so deaf as be 
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diat will not hear ;" *^ ^on€ of those are equal to these." It 
seems originally to have signified, according to its dertTation, 
ftol one, and therefore to have- had no plural; but there is 

food authority for the use of it in the plural Dumber : as, 
Abnethatgo imto her return again." Prism. ii. 19. *< Terms 
of peace were nonf vouchsafd.'* Milton. ^None of them 
are varied to express the gender." « Abne of tiiem hone differ- 
ent endings for the numbcfrs." LbwTH's JrUrocfucfum. ^JVbne 
of their productions art extant'! Blair. 

We have endeavoured to explain the nature of the adfec- 
tive pronouns, an4 to distinguish and arrange them intelligi* 
biy : but it is difficult, perhaps impracticable, to define and 
divide them in a manner perfectly unexceptionable. Some 
oftheQa,in particular, may seem to requu-e a different ar« 
rangement. We presume, however, that, for every useful 
purpose, the present classification is suffidently correct. All 
the pronouns, except the personal and relative, ma^r indeed, 
in a general view of them, be considered as definitive pvo- 
nouns, because they define or ascertain the extent of the 
oominon name, or general term, to which they refer, or are 
joined j but as each class of them does this, more or less ex- 
actly, or in a manner peculiar to itself, a division adapted to 
fhb circumstance appears to be suitable to the nature oi things, 
and the understanding of learners. 

it is the opinion of some respectable grammarians, that the 
itords ihis^ that^ any, some, such, his, meir, our, fyc are pro- 
nouns, when they are used separately from the nouns to which 
they relate, but that, when they are joined to those nouns, 
they are not to be considered as belonging to this species of 
words ; because, in this association, they rather ascertain a 
sulNstantive, than supply the place of one. They assert that, 
in th^ phrases, ^ give ma thai,^* " this is John's,'* and ^ such 
were sofne of you," the Words in italics are pronouns ; but 
that, in the following phrases, they are not pronouns ; << ihis 
book is instructive," " some boys are ingenious," ** my health 
is declining^*' " our hearts are deceitful/' ^c. Other gram- 
marians thmk, that all these words are pure adjectives ; and 
that none of them can properly be called pronouns; as the 
genume pronoun stands by itself, without' me aid of a noun 
expressed or understood. They are of opinion, that in the 
expressions, " Give me that,*' " this istJohn's," fyc, the noun 
is always understood, and must be supplied in the mind of the 
reader ; as, " Give, me thtU hook ;" ^thts book is John's ;" and 
** such persons \vere some persons amongst you." 

Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns should be 
classed into substantive and adjective pronouns. Under the 
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former, they include the personal and the relative ; under th© 
latter, all the others. But this division, though a neat one, 
does not appear to be accurate. All the relative pronouns 
will not range under the substantive head. — We have distrib- 
uted these parts of grammar, in the mode wluch we think 
most correct and intelligible : but, for the information of stu- 
dents, and to direct their inquiries on the subject, we state 
the different opinions of several judicious grammariaas* See 
the Octavo Grammar on these points* 

CHAPTER vi» 

Of F^rbs. 
Section 1. Of ihe nahire of Verbs in general. 

^A VERB is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to 
SVppfiR 5 as, " I am, I rule, I am ruled." 

Verbs are of three kinds ; active, passive, and neu- 
ter. They are also divided into regular, irregular, 
and defective. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and necessarily iin- 
plies an assent, and an object acted upon : as, to love ; ^' I 
love Penelope." 

A Verb Passive expresses a passion or a suffering, or 
the receiving of «in action ; and necessarily implies an ob- 
ject actfed upon, and an agent by which it is acted upon : 
as, to be loved ; " Penelope is loved by me." 

A Verb Neuter expresses neither action nor passion, 
but being, or a state of being : as, " I am, I sleep. I sit."* 

The verb active is also called transiiive^ because tne action 
i>asses over to the object, or has an effect upon some other 
thing : as, " The tutor instructs his pupils ;'* " I esteem the 
jfian." 

Verbs neuter may properly be denominated xntransiiwes^ 
because the effect is connned within the ^subject, and doe^ 

*Verbs liave been (Distinguished by some writers, into tiie following kin^T 
1st. Aavoc'transitive^ or those which denote lin action that passed from tiie 
agent to some objc*ct : as, Cesar conquered Ponik>ey. 

2d. Aaioe-4intrarmHvt^ or those which express that kind of action, which lia» 
no effect upon any thing beyond the agent himself: as^ Cesar walked. 

3d. Passive^ or those which exilress, mtt action,bnt pftssion, whether pleft8« 
ing or painful : as, Portia was loved ; Poihpev was conquered. 

4th. Neuter, or those which express an attnbute that comsbts neither is ec^' 
tion nor passion : as, Cesar stood. 

This appears to be an orderly arrangement But if the class of aetive*intran 
tiHve verbs were admitted, it would rather perplex than assist the learner : for 
thedifference between verbs active and neuter, as transitive and intransitive. 
IS easy and obvious; but the difference between verbs absolutely neuter and 
intransitively active, is not always cJear. It Is, indeed often very difficult to 
be ascertained. 
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not pass over to any object : as, " I ait, he lives, they sleep.^ 
Some of the vems that are usually ranked among neuters, 
make a near approach to the nature of a verb active ; but 
they may be distinguished from it by their being intransitive : 
as, to run, to walk, to fly, ^c. The rest are more obviously 
neuter, and more clearly expressive ofa middle state between 
action and passion : as, to stand, to lie, to sleep, ^c. 

In English, many verbs are used both in an active and e 
neuter signiilcation, the construction onl^ determhiing of 
which khid they are : as, to flatten, signifying to make even 
or level, is a verb active ; but when it signifies to grow dull or 
insipid, it is a verb neuter. 

A neuter verb, by the addition of a preposition, may be- 
comes compound active verb. To smile is a neuter verb ; it 
cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective case, nor be 
construed as a passive verb. We cannot say, she smiled him, 
or, he was smiled. But to smile on being a compound active 
verb, we properly say, she smiled on him ; he was smiled on 
by fortune in every undertaking. 

/ Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the help of 
which the English verbs are principally conjugated. They 
are, rfo, be, mve^ shaUy willy may, can, with' their varia- 
tions; wild let and must, which have no variation^^ 

In our definition of the verb, as a part of speech which sig- 
nifies to he, to do, or to suffer, ^ we have included everr 
thing, eitl>er expressly or oy necessary consequence, that is 
essential to its nature, and nothing that is not essential to it. 
This definition is warranted by the authority of Dr. Lowth, 
and of many other respectable writers on grammar There 
are, however, some grammarians, who consider assertion as 
the essence of the verb. But, as the participle and the infin- 
itive, if included in it, would prove insuperable obiections to 
their scheme, they have, without hesitation, denie<jf the former 
a place in the verb, ana declared the latter to be merely an 
abstract noun. This appears to be goin^ rather too far in 
support of an hypothesis. It seems to be incumbent on these 
grammarians, to reject also the imperative mood. What 
part of speecn would they make the verbs in the following 
sentence ? " Depart instantly : improve your time : forgive 
ns our sins." Will it be saia, that the verbs in these phrases 
are assertions ? 

In reply to these questions, it has been said, that " Depart 
instantiy," is an expression equivalent to, ** J desire you to 

*Let,M& principal verb, h|is Icttt^t and letteth ; but as a helping verb, it a;i 
xa^s of no variation. 
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depart instantly ;*' and that as th« latter phrase umplies affir* 
znation or assertion, so does the former. But, supposing the 
.phrases to he exactly alike in sense, the reasoning is not con- 
clusive. 1st. in the latterphrase, the only part implying af- 
firmation, is, " I desire." The words " to depart," are in the 
infinitive mood, and contain no assertion : they affirm noth- 
ing. Sd. The position is not tenable, that ^ Equivalence in 
sense implies similarity in grammatical nature." It proves 
too much, and therefore nothing. This mode of reasoning 
would confound the acknowledged grammatical distinction m 
words. A pronoun, on this principle, may be proved to be a 
noun ; a noun, a verb ; an adverb, a noun and preposition ; 
the superlative degree, the comparative ; the imperative mood, 
the indicative ; the future tense, the present ; and so on : be- 
cause they may respectively be resolved into similar nrean- 
ings. Thus, in the sentence. ** I desire you to depart," the 
words to depart, may be called a noun, because they are equiv- 
alent in sense to the noun departure, in the following sentence, 
"I desire your departure." The words " depart instantly," 
may be proved to ne, not the imperative mood, with an ad- 
verb, but the indicative and infinitive, with a noun and prep- 
osition ; for they are equivalent to " 1 desire you to depart m 
an instant** TTje supfrUdiv- degree in this sentence, * Of all 
acquirements virtue is the most valuable," may pass for the 
CDinparo^ttH?, because it conveys the same sentiment as, " Vir- 
tue 18 more valuable than every other acquirement." 

We shall not pursue this subject any further, as the reader 
must be satisfied, that only the wo1*d desire, in the equivalent 
sentence, implies affirmation ; and that one phrase may, in 
sense, be equivalent to another, though its grammatical nature 
Is essentially different. 

To verbs belong ntjmber, person, mood, and tense. 

Section f. €f Mimher and Person. 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and the Plurali 
as, " I run, we run," &c. 

In each number there are three persons ; as,. 

Singular. PluniL 

Firtt Perum. I love. We love. 

Second Pergon. Thou lovett. Ye or you love. 

Third Person. He loves. They love. 

Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its endings, to ex- 
press, or agree with, <Ufferent persons of the same number : 
as, ^ I love, thou lovrsl; he loveth, or lov s .*" and also to ex- 
press different numbers of the same person : as, ^ thou lomesl 

lib 
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ye love j he loveth, thejr Zoi?c." , In the plural number of the 
verb, there is no variation of ending to express the different 
persons ; and the verb, in the three persons |)]ural, is the 
isame as it is in the first person singular. Yet this scanty pro- 
vision of terminations is sufficient for all the purposes of dis- 
course, and no ambiguity arises from it : the verb being al- 
ways attended, either with the noun expressing the subject 
acting or acted upon, or with the pronoun representing it. 
For this reason, the plural termination in «n, they Uwen, they 
ioeren, formerly in use, was laid aside as unnecessary, and has 
long been obsolete. 

Segtioiy 3. Of Moods and Participk9. 

Mood or Mode is a particular form of the verb, show- 
ing the manner in which the being, action, or passion, is 
represented. 

The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly explained 
to the scholar, by observing, that it consists in the change 
Avhich the verb undergoes, to signify various intentions of the 
min^ and various modifications and circumstances of action : 
which explanation, if compared with the follow^ing account 
and uses of the different moods, will be found to agree witli 
and illustrate them. 

There are five moods of verbs, the indicative, the im- 
perative, the potential, the subjunctive, and the in- 

FIMITIVB. 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or declares a 
thing : as, " He loves, he is loved :^' or it asks a ques- 
ticm : as, ** Does he love ?'' " Is he loved ?'' 

The Imperative Mood is used for commanding, exhort- 
ing, entreating, or permitting : as, *' Depart thou; mind 
ye ; let us stay ; go in jjeace." 

Though this mood derives its name from its intimation of 
command, it is used on occasions of a very opposite nature, 
even in the humblest supplications of an inferior being to one 
who is infinitely his superior : as, " Give us this day our 
daily bread ; ana forgive us our trespasses." 

The Potential Mood implies possibility or liberty, pow- 
er, will, or obligation : as, " It may rain ; he may go or 
stay, I can ride ; he would walk ; they should learn." 

The Subjunctive Mood represents a thing under a con- 
dition^ motive, wish, supposition, &c. ; and is preceded by 
a conjunction, expressed or understood, and attended by 
another verb : as, " I will respect him, thovgTt he chitfe 
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me ;'* " Were he good, he would be happy :^' that is, " if 
he were good.'' — See note 8 to Rule 19- 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thing in a general and 
unlimited manner, without any distinction o/ number or 
p^son ; as, " to act, to speak, to be feared." 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and derives 
its name from its participating, not only of the properties 
of a verb, but also of those of an adjective : as, " I am de- 
sirous of knowing Mm ;" " admired and applauded^ he 
became vain ;" " Uaxing finished his work, he submitted 
it," &c. 

There are three participles, the Present or Active, the 
Perfect or Passive, and the Compound Perfect : as, " lov- 
ing, loved, having loved." 

Agreeably to the general practice of grammarians, we iHtve 
represented the present participle, as active; and the past, 
as passire : but they are not uniformly so : the preisent is 
sometimes passive ; and the past is freauently active. Thus, 
" The youth was consuming by a sfow malady f' " TiA 
Indian was luming by the cruelty of his enemies ;" appear 
to be instances of the present participle being used passively. 
** He has instructed me ;'* " I h4we gratefully repaid his kind- 
ness ;" are examples of the past participle being applied in an 
active sense. We may also observe, mat the present parti- 
ciple is sometimes assodated with the past and future tenses 
or the verb ; and the past partidple connected with the pres^ 
ent and future tenses. — ^The most unexceptionable distinctioa 
which ^riTmarians make between the participles, is, that the 
one pomts to the continuation of the action, passion, or state, 
denoted by the verb ; and the other, to the completion of it» 
Thus, the present participle signifies imperfect action, or aetion 
begun ancl not ended : as, " I am Writing a letter." The past 
participle signifies Ac^on perfected^ or nnisbed: as,<<I nave 
written a letter ;" « The letter is written.^* * 

The participle is distinguished from the adjective, by the 



ceive," " moving \n nasie, ^" neaiea \nin liquor,' contam par- 
ticiples giving the idea of time ; but the epithets contained in 
the expressions, " a loving child," " a moving spectacle," ** a 
heated imagination," mark simply the quahties referred to, 
vnthout any rej^rd to time ; and may properly be called 
participial adjectives. 

* Whea tbispcurticiple it joined to ibe irmbtohmoe^ it ii called M^faf ; when 
n to;}oiBed ^ the vnh to he, er unientoed with it, it to dcnominatedposnvc^ 

l8b 
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Participles not only convey the notion of time ; but they 
also si^ify actions, and govern the cases of nouns and pro- 
nouns, in the same manner as verbs do ; and therefore should 
be comprehended in the general name of verbs. That they 
are mere modes of the verb, is manifest, if our definition of a 
verb be admitted : for they signify bein^, doin^ or suffering, 
with the designation of time superadded. But if the essence 
of the verb be made to consist in affirmation or assertion, not 
only the participle will he excluded from its place in the verb, > 
but the infinitive itself also ; which certain ancient ^mma- 
rians of great authority held to be alone the genume verb, 
timple and unconnected with persons and circumstances. 

The following phrases, even when considered in themselves, 
show that participles include the idea of time: "The letter 
hein0 written, or having htm torUten ;" " Charles betngtorUingj 
havif^ tDritten, or hamng hem wriHng,^ But when arranged 
in an entire sentence, which they must be to make a com- 
plete sense^ they show it still more evidently : as, '* Charles 
hmng wnttm the letter, sealed and despatched it."— The 
participle d«es indeed associate with different tenses of the 
verb : as, " I am writing," ** I was writing," " I shall be wri- 
ting :'* but this forms no just objection to its denoting time. 
If the time of it is often relative time, this circumstance, far 
from disproving, supports our position.f See observatumaunder 
Muk l^ofSyrUax. 

Participles sometimes perform the office of substantives, 
and are used as such ; as in tiie following instances : ** The 
banning ;*^ "aeood understanding ;^' ^ exce\]ent writing;'* 
^ The c&nceliors being atUiched to the king secured nis 
crown :" ** The general's hamng failed in this enterprise oc- 
casioned his disgrace ;" ** John's having been writing a long 
time bad wearied him.'' 

That the words in italics of the three latter examples, per- 
form the office of substantives, and may be considerea as 
sudiy wOl be evident, if we reflect, that the ^rst of them has 
exactly the same meaning and construction as, *< The chan- 
cellor^ attachment to the king, secured his crown ;" and that 
the other examples will bear a similar construction. The 
words, being auachedy govern the word chancellor's in the 
possessive case, in the one instance, as clearly as attachmmi 
governs it in that case, in the other : and it is only suhstan- 



t Fram the vcij nstnre of time, an action may be preMnf n 
luiiuf$€ntform»rly, or H may ht pre$ent at tome/iaiire ptrit 
ivppowd, tbat tbe pntent of the iadicaUve denotes no time f 
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more accurately, it is made to consist of six variations, viz* 
the PRESENT, the imperfect, the perfect, the pluper- 
fect, and the first and second fixture tensBs. 

The Present Tense represents an action or event, as 
passmg at the time in which it is mentioned : as, ^M rule ; 
I am ruled 5 I think 5 I fear." 

The present tense likewise expresses a character, qualitj', 
^c. at present existing : as, " He is an able man ;" " She is 
an amiable woman." It is also used in speaking of actions 
continued, with occasional intermissions, to the present time j 
as, " He frequently rides ;" "He walks out every morning;'* 
"He goes into the country every summer." We sometimes 
apply this tense even to persons long since dead : as, " Sen- 
eca reasons and moralizes well ;" ** Job speaks feelingly of 
his afflictions." 

The present tense, preceded by the words, when, htfore, 
after, 05 soon cw, ^c. is sometinies used to point out the rela- 
tive time of a future action : as, ** When he arrives he will 
hear the news ;" " He will hear the news before he arrives, or~ 
as soon as he arrives, or at farthest, soon aJU r he arrives ;" 
" The iilore she improves, the more amiable she will be." 

In animated historical narrations, this tense Ss sometimes 
substituted for the imperfect tense: as, " He enters the terri- 
tory of the peaceable inhabitants; he ^fights and con^uers^ 
takes an immense booty, which he divides amongst his sol- 
diers, and returns home to enjoy an empty triumph." 

The Imperfect Tense represents the, action or event, ei- 
ther as past and finished, or as remaining unfinished at a 
certain time past : as, ^' I loved her for her modesty and 
virtue ;" ** They were travelling post when he met them." 

The Perfect T^rise not only refers to what Is past, but 
also conveys an allusion to the present time : as, " I have 
finished my letter ;" " I have seen the person that was re- 
commended to me." 

In the former example, it is signified that the finishing 6f 
the letter, though past, was at a period immediately, or very 
nearly, preceding the present time. In the latter instance, 
it is uncertain whether the person mentioned was seen by 
the speaker a long, or short time before. The meaning is, 
*' I have seen him some time in the course of a period which 
includes, or comes to, the present time." When the par^ 
ticular time of any occurrence is specified, as priox to the 
present ti/ne, this tense is not used : for it would be im- 
proper to say, " I have stcn him yesterday ;" or, " I hav^ 
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finished my work last week." In these cases the imperfect 
is necessary, as, " I saw him yesterday ;" ** IJinished my 
work last week." But when we speak indefinitely of any 
thing past, as happening or not happening in the day^ year, 
or age, in which we mention it, the perfect must be emptoy- 
ed : as, ** I have been there this morning ;" " I hteve travmed 
much this year :" " We have escaped many dangers through 
life." In referring, however, to such a division of the day as 
is past before the tiqne of our speaking. We use the imperrect : 
as, " They came liome early this taorning ;" " He was witli 
them at tnree o'clock this afternoon." 

The perfect tenSe, and the imperfect tense^ both denote a 
thing that is past ; but the former denotes it in such a man- 
ner, that there is still actually remaining some part of the 
time to slide away, wherein we declare the tiling has been 
. done ; whereas the imperfect denotes the thhi^or action past, 
m such a manner, that nothing remains of that time in which 
it was done. If we speak of fhe present centurVj we say, 
" Philosophers have made great discoveries in tne present 
century :" but if we speak of the last Century, we say, " ]?hi- 
k>sophers Tnade great discoveries in the last century*" " He 
hasieen much afflicted this year ;" " I have this week read the 
kkig's proclamation ;" " I mve heard great news this mom» 
ing:" m these instances, *f He hcts heetii^ "lAcerc read" and 
"femi," denote things that are past; but they occurred in 
this yeai-, in this week, and to-day ; and still there remains a 
part of this year, week, and day, whereof I speak. 

In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever the 
action is connected with the present time, oy the actual exist- 
ence, either of the author, or of the work, though it may have 
lieen performed many centuries ago ; but if neither the author 
nor tne work now remains, it cannot be used. We may say, 
"Cicero has tvriUen orations :*' but we cannot say, " Cicpro 
has tarUten poems r'* because the orations are in being, but 
tlie poems are 1 »st. Speaking of priests in general, we may 
say, " They have in all ages claimed creat powers ; ' because 
the general order of the priesthooa still exists : but if we 
eptBK of the Druids, as any particular order of priests, which 
does not now exist, we cannot use this tense. We cannot 
say, " The Druid J}riests have claimed great powers ;" but 
must say, " The Druid priests claimed great powers ;' be- 
cause that order is now totally extinct. See PickBOtJiiN on 
the English Verb. 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, not only as 
past, but also as prior to i?onie other point of time specified 
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e sentence : as, ^' I had finished my letter before he 

ed.'' 

he first Future Tense represents the action as yet to 

?, either with or without respect to the precise time : 

The sun will rise to-morrow;'' "I shall see them 
1." 

he Second Future intimates that the action will be (uHy 
mplished, at or before the time of another future action 
^ent : as, " I shall have dined at one o'clock 5" " The 
houses will have finished their business, when the king 
js to prorogue them." t 

is to be observed, that in the subjunctive mood, the event 
; spoken of under a condition or supposition, or in the 
of a wish, and therefore as doubtful and contingent, the 
itself in the present^ and theauxiliary both of the pre- 
md past iijaperfect times, often carry with them some* . 
: of a future sense : as, *' If he come to-morrow, I may 
c to hina ,•'* " If he should, or would come to-morrow,! 
t, would, could, or should speak to him/' Observe also, 
the auxiliary ^otUd and towldy in the imperfect times, 
sed to express the present and future as well as the past : 
It is my desire, that .he should, or would, come now. or 
orrow ;*' as well as, " It was mjr desire, that he should or 
d come yesterday." So that in this mood the precsaie 
of the verb is very much determined by the nature and 
of the sentence. 

le present, past, and future tenses, may be used either 
itetv or indefinitehf, both with respect to time and action. 
n tney denote customs or habits, and not individual acts, 

are applied indefinitely : as, ** Virtue promotes happi* 
;" " The old Romans governed by benefits more than by 
'^ " I shaU hereafter employ my time more usefully,'* In 
5 cKamples, the words, j9i*omo<e^, governed^ and ahaUem- 
are used indefinitely, both in regard to action and time ; 
ley are not confinea to individual actions, nor to any pre- 
points of present, past, or future time." When they arc 
ed to signify particular actions, and to ascertain the pre- 
ioints ortime to which thej; are confined, they are used 
itely; as in the following instances, "My orother i» 
ng ,*" " He huUt the house last summer, but did not tn- 

it till yesterday." «« He will urite another letter to- 
•ow." 
le different tenses also represent an action as comfldt or 

3ee an account of tbe n>}tp7« aad compound tenses. 

24) 
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perfedy or as huMwpkit or imperfect. In the phrases, *< I am 
wntiDg," ^* I was writing," "I shall be writing," imperfect, 
unfinisned actions are signified. But the following examples, 
"I wrote," "I have written," " I had written," "I shall have 
written,*^ all denote complete perfect action. 

From the preceding representation of the different tenses, it 
appears, that each of them has its distinct and peculiar prov- 
ince ; and that though some of them may sometimes be us- 
ed promiscuously, or substituted one for another, in cases 
where great accuracy is not required, yet there is a real and 
essential difference in their meaning.— it is also evident, that 
the English language contains the six tenses which we have 
enuntierated. Grammarians who limit the number to two, or 
at most to three, namely, the pres^ nt, the imperfect, and the 
future, do not reflect that the English verb is mostly composed 
of principal and auxiliary ; and that these several parts con- 
stitute one verb. Either the English language has no regu- 
lar future tense, or its future is composed of toe auxiliary and 
the principal verb. If the latter be admitted, then the aux- 
iliary and principal united, constitute a tense, in one instance ; 
and from reason and analogy, may doubtless do so, in others, 
in which minuter divisions of time are necessary, or useful. 
What reason can be assigned for not considering this case as 
other case^ in which a wnole is regarded as composed of sev- 
eral parts, or of principal and aojuncts? There is nothing 
heterogeneous in the parts : and precedent, analogy, utility, 
and even necessity, autnorize the union. 

In support of this opinion, we have the authority of emin- 
ent grammarians ; in particular^ that of Dr. Seattle. '^ Some 
writers,** says the doctor, ** will not allow any thing to be a 
tense, but what in one inflected word, expresses an affirma- 
tion with time ; for that those parts of the verb are not prop- 
erty called tenses, which assume that appearance, by means 
of auxiliary woras. At this rate, we should have, in English, 
two tenses only, the present and the past in the active verb, 
and in the passive no tenses at all. But this is a needless 
nicety; and, if adopted, would introduce confusion into the 
grammatical art. If amavtram be a tense^ why should not 
amatus futram ? If / heard be a tense, I did hear, I have 
heard, and I shall hear, must be equally entitled to that appei-* 
lation." 

The proper form of a tense, in the Greek and Latin 

tongues, is certainly that which it has in the grammars of 

* those languages. But in the Greek and Latin grammars, we 

umformly find, that some of the tenses are formed by varia- 
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tions of the principal verb ; and others, bv the addition of a 
helping verb. It is, therefore, indisputable, that the principal 
ven>. or rather its participle, and an auxiuary, constitute a 
re^iar tense in the Oreek and Latin languages. This point 
being established, we maj, doubtless, apply it to English 
verbs j and extend the pnnciple as far as convenience, and 
the idiom of our language require. 

If it should be said, that, on the same ground that a parti- 
ciple and auxiliary are allowed to form a tense, and the verb 
is to be conjugated accordingly, the English noun and pt*o- 
noun ought to be declined at large, with articles and preposi- 
tions ; we must object to the inference. Such a raocfe of de- 
clension is not adapted to our language. This we think has 
been alreadv proved.* It is also confessedly inapplicable to 
the learned languages* Where then is the grammatical in- 
consistency, or the Di^ant of conformity to the principles of 
analogy, in making some tenses of the English verb to con- 
sist of principal andauxUiary ; and the cases of English nouns, 
chiefly in their termination ? The argument from analogy, 
instead of militating against us, appears to confirm and estab- 
fish our ^position. 

We shall close these remarks on the tenses^ with a few ob- 
servations extracted from the fiifctCLOPiEDiA Britannica. 
They are worth the student's attention, as a part of them ap- 
plies, not only to our Views of the tenses, but to many other 
parts of the work. — ^ Harris (by way of hypothesis) has enu- 
merated no fewer than twelve tenses. Of this enumeration 
we can by no means approve : for, without Entering into a 
minute examination of it, nothing can be more obvious, than 
that his tnceptivt present^ ** I am going to write," is a future 
tense ; and his completive present, "I have written," a past 
tense. But, as was before observed of the classification of 
words, we cannot help being of opinion, that, to take the ten- 
ses as they are commonly received, and endeavour to ascer- 
tain their nature and their differences, is a much more useful 
exercise, as well as more proper for a work of this kind, than 
to raise, as might easily be raised, new theories on the sub- 
ject-t ' 

* See page 38. 

t The foUowingf critidim affords an addiUonal support to the aathor^ sys- 
tem of the tenses, &c. 

^ Under the hend of Etymology, the author of this grammar judiciously adheres 
to the natural simplici^ of the EngUsh language, without embarrassing the 
learner with distinctions peculiar to the latin tongue. The difficult subject of 
the Tenses, is ciearly explained ;and with less encumbrance of technical phras* 
^''^gTi than in (nost other grammars.'' Analytictd Revkn. 
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StcTion 0. Hie Conjugation of the auxiliaTyverhs 
TO HAVE and to be. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the regular combination 
and arrangement of its several numbers, persons, moods, 
and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb, is styled the active 
VOICE } and that of a passive verb, the passive voice. 

The auxiliary and active verb to have, b conjugated in 
the foUowing manner. 

TO HAVE. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Pers. I have. 1. We have. 

2. Pers. Thou hast. 2. Ye or you have. 

"SlXJ^Ski'"'""^ 3. The, have. 



hath or has. 



hnperftdt Tense.* 



BlsgnUuv Plural. 

1. I had ). We had. 

2. Thou hadsi. 2. Ye orypu had. 
8. He, 4^. had, 3. They had. 

Ptrfed Tense.^ 

Btaigttlar. Plural. 

1. I have had, 1. We have had. 

5S. Thou hast had. 2. Ye or vou have h|td. 

3. He has had. 3. They have had, 

Pluperfect Tense.^ 

singular. Plural. 

1. I had had. 1. We had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. Ye or you had had. 

3. He had had. 3. They had had. 

* The terms wbieh we have adopted, to designate tbe three past tenses, may 
not be ezacUy sieni^caot of their nature and distinctions. But as they are 
nsed by grammanans in general, and have an estalriished authority ; and, espe* 
cially, as tbe meaning attached to each of thero, and their difflerent significa* 
tions, have been carefully explained *, we iM-esume that no solid ol^ectlon can 
be ouKle to the use of terms so generally approved, and so explicitly defined. 
See page 62 and 64 . We are supported in tnese sentiments, by the authoritv 
of Dr. Johnson. See the first note in his <* Gramnwp of the English Tongue,** 
inrefized to his dlcdonary. 10 however, any teachers should think it warrant- 
able to change tbe established names, they cannot perlinps find any more ap> 
propriate, than the temu/ir»tpre(mr, ttcondprtttrii^ and third preterit.—See the 
Octavo Grammy. 

27» 
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First future Tense. 

Sfatgfular. PluraL 

1. I shall or will have. 1. We shall or will haye. 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt hare. 2. Ye or you shall or will have, ~ 

3. He shall or will have. 3. They shall or will have. 

' Second Future Tense. 

Blnffalar. PlaraL 

1. I shaU have had. 1. We shall have had. , 

d. Thou wilt have had. 12. Ye or you will have hat% 

d. He #ill have had. a They will hav« had. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Let me have. 1, Let us have. \ 

2. Have, or. have thou, or do 2. Have, or have ye, or do ye pr 

thou have. you have. 

3. Let him have. 3. liet them have.^ 

The imperative mood is DOt strictly entitled to three per- 
sons. The command is always addressed to the second per- 
son, not to the first or third. For when we say, "Let me 
have," " Let him, or let them have," the meamng and con- 
struction are, do ihou^ or do ye^ let me, him, or them have. In 
philosophical strictness, hoth number and person might be en- 
tirely excluded from every verb. They are, in fact, the 
properties of substantives, not a part of the essence of a verb. 
Even the name of the imperative mood, does not always cor- 
respond to its nature: for it sometimes petitions as well as 
commands. But, with respect to all these points, tl^e prac- 
tice of our srammarians is so uniformly fixed, and so analor 
gous to the languages, ancient and moaem, which our youth 
have to study, that it would be an unwarrantable degree ofinno- 
vation, to deviate from the established terms and arrange- 
ments. See the advertisement at the end of the Introduction ; 
and the quotation from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, page 62« 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 may or can have. 1 We may or can have. 

2. Thou may St or canst have. 2. Ye ar you may or can have. 

3. He may or can have. 3. They may or can have« 

Imperfect T^mse. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I mig^ht, could, would, or L We mi^ht, could, would^ 
should have. or should have. 

* If fuch sentences should be riforously examinefl, the Imperative will op* 
D«ar to consist merely in the word Yet. 

28h 
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Pluperfect Tense. 
Sioeokr. Plural. 

1. I might, €Ould> woufd, or 1. We rairht, could, wouldi or 

should have been. should have b^n. 

2l Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Te or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 

been. been. 

9, He might, could, would^ 8. They miffht, could, wottli^ 
m- should have been. or shoiud-faave Mes. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Ttnse. 
Shiffular. PlilraL ' 

1. in be. 1. Ifwebe. 

2. If thou be, 2. If ye or you bt. 

3. If he be. 3. If they be. 

Jmperfect Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wort. 2. If ye or you were. 

3. If he were. 3. If they were. 

The remainin^tenses of this mood are, in general, similar 
to the correspondent tenses of the Indicative mood. See pages 
66, 76, 77, and the notes under the nineteenth rule of Syntax* 

Infinitive Mood. 
Pretent Tense. .To be. Perfect To have been. 

Participles. 
Present. Bcinff. Perfect, Been. 

-Compound Perfect, Having been. 

Section 7. Th£ M^tmliary Verbs conjugated in their simple 
form ; with observations on their peculiar nature and force. 
The learner will perceive that the preceding; auxiliary 
verbs, tf have and to 6c, could not be conjugated through all 
the moods and tenses, without the help of other auxiliary 
verbs ; namely, may^ can^ toill, shall, and their variations. 
That auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and unassisted by 
others, are of a very limited extent ; and tliat they are chiefly 
useful, in the aid which they afford in conjugating the princi- 
pal verbs ; will clearly appear to the scholar, oy a distinct con- 
jugation of each of them, unqNnbined with any other. , They 
are exhibited for his inspection ; not to be committed to me«i- 
ory. ..> 

TO HAVE. 

Present Tense. 
Sin^. 1. I have. 2. Thou hast. 3. He hath or has. 

Phir. 1. We have. 2. Ye, w you have. 3. They have. 

33b 
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imperfect Tense^ 
Sing, 1. I had. 2. Thouhadst. 3. Ha had. 

PUtr. 1, We had: 2. Ye or you had. 3. They had. 

Perfect, I hare had, &c. Pluperfect, I had had) &c. 

Participles. 
Presfni, Having. Perfect H^d. 

TOBE. 

Present Tensi. 

. ^u^ 1. I ttfii. Q. Thoa art, d. He Gu •^ 

Flwr, 1. We am 4^. Ye or you are. 8. They <nre» 

Jmperfect Temc: 

Sing, 1. I was. 2. Thou wast. 3. He was. 

jP&?. 1. We were. 2. Ye or you were. 3. They w^re^ 

Participles. 
Pretenl. Being. Perfect, Been. 

SHALL. 

Present Tense, 
Sm^. 1. I shaU-» 2. Thou^halt. 3. He shall. 

Plur. 1. WeshaU. 2. Ye or you shall. 3. They shall, 

Iffkperfect Tense. 
Sing. 1. I should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. 
Plur, 1, We should, 2, Ye or you should. 3. They should. 

WILL. 

Present Tense, 
Sing, I, I win. 2. Thou wilt. 3. He will. 

Piur, 1. We win. 2, Ye or you wUl. 3. They wUK ^ 

Imperfect Tense. 
Sing. 1. I would. S. Thouwouldst. 3. He would. 
Plur, 1. We would* SL Ye or you would. 3, Th^ would. 

MAY. 

Preaenti Tense, 
Sing, 1. 1 may. , 2. Thou mayst . 3. He may. 
Pirn; 1. We may. 2. Ye or yo^may, 3. They may. 

Imperfect 'Tense, 
Sing, 1. I might. 2. Thou mightst. 3. He might. 
PUu; 1. We might. 2, Ye or you might. 3. They might. 

* Shatl is here properly used in the present tense, having the same analosy 
to tAouU thnt eon has to could, may to mgkt, and will to wotUtL 

S4* 
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CAN. 

Present Tense. 

Sing, 1. I cfctii.^ 2. Thou canst. 3. He can. 

Pktr. 1. We can. 2. Ye or you can. 3. They can. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sing, I. I could. 2. Thou cqjddsjt. 3. He could. 

Pha:, 1. We could. 2. Ye or you could* 3. They could. 

TO DO. 

Present Tense, 
Smg, t. I do. 2. Thou dort. 3. He doth or doei. 

Plur, 1. We do. 2. Ye or you do. 8. They do. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Smg. 1.1 did. 2. Thou didst. 3. He did. 

PUtr, 1. We did* 2. Ye or you did. 3. They did. 

Participles, • 
Present. Doing. Perfect. Done. 

The verbs ^re, 5e, triC, and rfo, when they are unconnect- 
ed with a principal verb, expressed or uncTerstood, are not 
aindliaries, but principal verbs : as, ** We ham enough ;" " 1 
am grateful;" "He wHls^ it to be so;" "They do9A they 
please." In this view, they also have their auxiliaries : asi^ 
" I shdU httve enough ;" « 1 unll be grateful," Sfc. 

The peculiar force of the several auxilianes will appear 
from the following account of them. 

Do and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with 




'^ I did not write." They are almost universally employeid 
in asking questions : as, ^ Does he learn ?" "/>irf ne not 
write .5" They sometimes also supply the place of another 
Terb, and make the repetition of it, m the same, or a subse- 
quent sentence, unnecessary : as, "You attend not to your 
studies as he does ;" (i. e. as he attends, ^c.) " 1 shall come 
if 1 can ; but if I oo rwl, please to excuse me ;" (i. e. if I 
come not) 

Let not only expresses permission, but entreating, exhort- 
ing, commanaing : as, " Let us know the truth :" " Let me 
die the de^ith of the righteous ;" " Let hot thy heart be too 
much elated with success ;" " Let thy inclination submit to 
thy duty." 

May and might express the possibility or liberty of doinc 
a thing ; can and eovld, the power : as, " It may rain ;" "1 
may write or read ;" " He might have improved more than 

85^ 
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he has ;" ^ He can write much better than he could last 
year." 

Musi is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes ne- 
cessity : as, " We must speak the trutn, whenever we do 
• speak, and we must not prevaricate." 

Wul, in the first person singular and plural, intimates reso- 
lution and promising ; in the second and third person, only 
foretels : as, '^ I will reward the good, and will punish the 
wicked ;'' " We will remember benefits, and be grateful ;" 
" Thou wilt^ or he will, repent of that folly ;" " You or they 
wiD have a pleasant walk." 

ShaUy on the contrary, in the first person, simply foretels ; 
in the second and third persons, promises,' commands, or 
threatens : as, " I shall go abroad ;" " We shall dine at home f 
^' Thou ^halt, or you shall, inherit the land :" ** Ye shall do 
justice, and love mercy ;" " They shall account for their mis- 
conduct" The following passage is not translated accord- 
ing to the distinct and proper meanings of the words shall 
and tM : " Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my hfe ; and I will dwell m the house of the 
Lord forever ;" it ought to be, " WUl follow me,'* and " I 
shaU dwell.*'— The foreigner who, as it is said, fell into the 
Thames, and cried out ; " 1 unll be drowned, no body shall 
help me;" made a sad misa})plication of these auxiliaries. 

These observations respecting the import of the verbs wiU 
and shalt^ must be understood of explicative sentences ; for 
when the sentence is interrogative, just the reverse, for the 
most part, takes place : thus, ''I«^a^go;youu^go;'* ex- 
press event only : but " tvUl you go ?'* imports intention ; . 
and, ** shall I go ?" refers to the will of another. But, ** He 
diail go," and ^^shaU he go ?'* both imply will ; expressing; 
or referring to a coihmanu. 

When the verb is put m the subjunctive mood, the mean- 
ing of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some alteration ; 
as the learners will readily perceive by a few examples : "He 
shaU proceed," " If he shaltproceed ;" " You ^Aom consent," 
"If you MoAf -consent" These auxiliaries are sometimes 
interchanged, in the indicative and subjunctive moods, to 
clmvey the same meanin^of the auxiliary : as, " He toiU not 
return,'* " If he shall not return ;" " He shall not return," 
« If he toiU not return." 

Wbvldy primarily denotes inclination of will ; and shovHd^ 
obligation : but they both vary their import, and are often 
tisea to express simple event 
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Section 8. 7%e Conjugation of Regular Verbs, 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs Active are called Regular, when they form their 
tmperioct tense of the indicative mood, and theur perfect 
piurticiple, by adding to the verb ed, or d only when the 
verb ends in e •* as, 



Prcicnc* 
lfi»¥oiir. 
Hove. 


Imperfect. Perf. Pwrticlp. 
1 favoured Favoured. 
I loved. Loved. 


A Regular . 


Active Verb is conjugated in the followin^^ 


manner. 


TO LOVE, 




Indicative Mood 




Present Tense, 


1. I love .• 

2. Thou lovett. 
a He, the, or it, 

or lores. 


Plural. 

1. We love. 

2. Ye or you love. 
,loreth, 7 3 xheybvc. 


ainguUr. 

1. I loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. 
8. He loved. 


Imperfect Tense, 
Plural. 

1. We loved. 

2. Ye or vou loved. 
S. They loved. 


Singular. 
1. I have loved. 


Perfect Tense. " , 
Plural. 
1. We have loved. 



2. Thou hast loved. 2. Ye or you have loved. 

8. He hath or has loved. 3. They nave loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
IShtgiilBr. Plural. 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. Ye or you had loved. 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

First Future Tense, 
Bfaigular. . Plural. 

1. I shall or mm love. 1 . We shall or will bve. 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt love. 2. Ye or you shall or will lorh 

3. He shall or will love. 3. They shall or will love 

* Ia the present and imperfect tenses, we use a different form of the vert^ 
When we mean to express eneri^ and positiveness : as. " I <io love ; tfaou doBt 
lore $ he dou love ; I Hi love -, thou didst love • he did lofve." 
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Second Futtare Tense, 
Siorolar. PlaraL 

1. 1 shaU have loved. 1. We shall have loved. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 2. Ye or you will hare loved* 

3. He will have loved. . 3. They will have loved. 
Those tenses are called sin^e tenses, wluch are formed 

0f the principal, without an auxiliary verb : as, ^ I love, I 
loved/' The compound tenses are such as cannot be^formed 
without an auxiliary verb : as, " I have loved ; I had loved ; 
I shfdl or toiU love ; I may love ; I may be loved ; I may have 
hem loved ;" Sfc These compounds are, however, to be 
considered as only different forms of the same verb. 

Imperative Mood. 

singular. PluraL 

1. Let me love, h Let iis love. 

2. Love, or love thou, <r do 2. Love, or love ye or you, or 

thou love. do ye love. 

3. JjH him love. 3. Let tnem love. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can love. 1. We may or can love. 

2. Thou mayst or canat love. 2. Ye or you may or can love# 

3. He may or can love. 3. They may or can love. 

Imperfect Tfnse, 
Sisffular. ' PluraL 

1. Imighti could, would, or 1. We mifirht, could, would, pr 

^ould love. should love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst love. would, or should love. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They micht, could, would, 

or should love. or should love. 

Pofect Tense. 
Singular. Plural.' 

1. I may or can have loved. 1. We may or can have loved. 

2. Thou tnayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may of can have 

loved. loved. 

3. He may or can have lov- 3. They may or can have 

ed. loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Sin^lar. Plural. * 

1. I might, could, would, or 1, We mi&ht, could, would, or 

should have loved. shouul have loved. 

2^ Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have lov* 



loved. ed. 

9e might, could, would, 3. They mi?ht. could, won 

or should hare bved. or should have loved. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Sioffular. Plural. 

1. Iff love. 1. If we lore. 

3. If thou love. % If ye or ^ ou love, 

a If he love. S If they love. 

The remaining tenses of this mood, are, in general, fiimiilar 
fp the Gorrespondent tenses of the indicative mood. 

It may be of use to the scholar, to remark, in this phicQ 
fiiat though only the conjunction tf is aflixed to the verb, any 
other comunction proper for the subjunctive mood, may, 
with equalpropriety , be occasionally annexed. The instance 
riven is sumdent to explain the subject : more would be te- 
dious, and tend to embarrass the learner. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present. To love. Perfect. To have loved. 

Participles. 
present. Lovine. Perfect. Loved. 

Compound Perfect. Having loved. 

The' active veri> maybe conjugated differently, by adding 
its present or active participle to the auxiliary verb to be, 
through all its moods and tenses ; aS, instead of " I teach, 
thou teachest, he teaches," ^c ; we may say, '* I am teach- 
msy thou art teaching, he is teaching," 8fc. : and instead of 
** I tauj^t," ifc* " I was teaching," fyc. and so on, through all 
ttke variations of the auxiliary. This hiode of conjugation 
has, on particular occasions, a peculiar propriety ; and con- 
tributes to the harmony and precision of tne language. These 
forms of expression are adapted to particular acts, not to 

Ejral habits, or affections of the mind. They are very 
uently applied to neuter verbs ; as, '* 1 am musing ; he 
eeping.'** 
Some grammarians apply, what is called the conjundwe 
ierminaHon, to the persons of the principal verb, and to its 
auxiliaries^ throu^ all the tenses or the subjunctive mood. 
But this IS certamly contrary to the practice of good wri- 
ters, Johnson applies this termination to the present and 
perfect tenses only. Lowth restricts it entirely to the pres- 
ent tense ; and Pnestley confines it to the present and imper- 
fect tenses. This difference of opinion amongst gramma- 

* As tbe participle, ia Uib mode of conjugation, performs the c^ice of a 
weth, tbroogh all toe moods and tenses ; and as it implies tlie idea of time, 
and governs the objective case of nouns and pronouns, in tlie same manner as 
▼ert>s do ; Is it not manifest, that it Is a species or form of the verb^ and tliat 
it oanaot be properly eonsklered as a distinct part of speech f 

3c 
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rians of such eminence, may have contributed to that diver* 
sity of practice, so observable in the use of the subjitoctive 
mood. Uniformity in this point is highly desirable. It 
would materially ii.ssist both teachers and learners; and 
would constitute a considerable improvement m bur Ian* 
guage. On this subject, we adopt the opinion of Dr. Lowth ; 
and conceive we are fully warranted b]^ his authority, and 
that of the most correct and elegant writers, in linaiting the 
conjunctive termination of the pnncipal verb, to the second 
and third persons singular of the present tenae. ~- 

Grammarians have not only difiered in opinion, respectiiKg 
the extent and variations of the subjunctive mood ; but a 
few of them have even doubted the existence of such a 
mood in the English language. These writers assert, that 
the verb has no variation from the indicative ; and that a 
conjunction added to the verb, gives it no title to become a 
distinct mood ; or, at most, no better than it would have, if 
pay other particle were joined to it. To these observations 
It may be replied ; 1st. It is evident, on inspection, that, ia 
the subjunctive moodj the present tense of the principal 
verbs, the present and imperfect tenses of the verb to be, and 
the second and third persons, in both numbers, of the se--. 
cond future tense of all verbs ;^ require a variatiwa 
from the forms which those tenses have in the indicative 
mood. So' much difference in the form of the verb, would 
warrant a correspondent distinction of mood, though the re* 
maining parts of the subjunctive were, in all respects, ^mikur 
to those of the indicative. In other languages, a principle 
of this nature has been admitted, both in the conjugation of 
verbs, and the declension of nouns. 2d. There appears to be 
as much propriety, in giving a conjunction the power of aa* 
sisting to form the subjunctive mood, as there is in allowing 
the particle to to have an e^Tect in the formation of the infin* 
itive mood.f 3d. A conjunction added to the verb, shows the 
manner of being, doing, or suffering, which other particles 
cannot show : they do not coalesce with the verb, and modi* 
fy it, as conjunctions do. 4th. It may be said^ " If contin- 
gency constitutes the subjunctive mood, then it is the s^ise of 
a phrase, and not a conjunction, that determines this mood.'* 
But a little ii^flection will show, that the contingent sense lies 

* We think it has been pro\«d, that the aaiiliary is a constituent part of the 
verb to which it relates : tlat the principal and its auxiliary ftmn but one vtrkt 

t Conjunctions have an influence on the mood of the foUowing verb. 

Dr,Beatti«* 
Conjunctions have sometimes a govenonent of moodsi, Qr, Lototl^ 

4t 
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ID the meaning and force of the conjunction, « 
understood. 

This subject may be farther illustrated, by 1 
observations. — Moods have a foundation in na( 
show what is certain ; what is possible; what is conOiiiutm^Y 
what is commanded. They express also other conceptions 
and volitions ; all signifying the manner of being, doing, or 
suffering. But as it would tend to obscure, rather than elu- 
ddate the subject, if the moods were particularly enumera- 
ted, ^mmarians have very properly given them such com- 
binations and arrangements, as serve to explain the nature of 
this part of language, and to render the knowledge of it ea- 
silyattaiqable. 

The grammars of some languages contain a greater tnim- 
ber of the moods, than others, and exhibit them in different 
forms. The Greek and Roman tongues denote them, by 
particular variations in the verb itself. This form, however^ 
was the effect of ingenuity and improvement : it is not essen- 
tial to the nature of the subject. The moods may be as ^- 
fectually designated by a plurality of words, as by a change 
in the appearance of a single word ; because the same ideas 
are denoted, and the same ends accomplished, by either 
manner of expression. 

On this groundj the moods of the English verb, as well as 
thfe tenses, are, with great propriety, formed partly by the 
principal verb itself, and partly by the assistance which that 
verb derives from otlier words, 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs Passive are called regular, when they form their 
perfect participle by the addition of dor erf, to the verb : 
as, from the verb *' To love," is formed th^ passive, " I am 
loved, I was loved, I shall be loved," &c. 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding the perfect par- 
ticiple to the auxiliary to 6e, through all its changes of num- 
ber, person, mood, and tense, in the following manner. 

TO BE LOVED. * 

. Indicative Mood. 
Preient Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thoa art loved. ^. Ye or you arc Ittved* 

3. He it loved. 8. They are loved. 

02 • . ^ 
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7^ / Imperfect Tense, 






'T was loved. 1 . We were loved. 

,4. Thou wast loved. 3. Ye or you were lovcd> 

3. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been loved. 1. We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved. 2. Ye or vou have been loved. 

3. He hath or has been loved. 3. They have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Sins^lar. PluraL 

1. I had been loved. 1. We had been* loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. Ye or you had been love4» 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved: 

First Future Tense, 
.Singalar. Plural. 

1. I shall or wQl be- loved. 1. We shall or will be loved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be lov- 2. Ye or you shall or will be 

ed. loved. 

3. He shall or will be loved. 3. They shall or wiSk be loTe«U 

Second Future Tense. 
Siogalar. " ', PluraL 

1. I shall have been loved. 1. We shall have been loved. 

2. Thou wilt have been lov- ' 2. Ye or you will have been 

ed. loved^. 

3. He will have been loved. 3. They will have been loved. 

Imperative Mood. 

Shigular. * Plural. ^ 

1. Let me be loved. 1. Let us be toved. 

2. Be thou loved, or do thou 2. Be ye or you lovedi or do 

be loved. ye be loved. 

3. Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 

, Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. T may or can be loved. 1. We may or can be loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be 2. Ye or you may or can be 

loved loved. 

3. He may or can be loved. 3. They may or can be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
SinfTular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, wouldi 

should be loved. or should be loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, « 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shonldst be would, or should be lor- 

loved. edj 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, 
_^ f houTd be loved. pr should be loved 
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PtffedL Tense, 
Sttagolar. Plunl. 

1. I may or can have beea 1. We may or can have been 

loved. loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canit have 2. Te or you may or can have 

been loved. been loved. 

3. He may or can have been 8. They may or can hav« 

loved. been loved. 

Pluper/eee Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, couldf would, or h We mieht, could, would, or 

should have been loved. should have been loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Te or you mifht, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have: been 

been loved. loved. 

3. He miffht, could, would, or 3. They mirht) could, would, or 

shouU have been loved. should have been loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
fiingnlai'. PluraL 

1. If! beloved. 1. If we be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. S. If ye or you be lovad. 
8. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
e|nralar. PluraL 

1. IfTwere loved. 1. If we were loved. 

8. If thou wert loved. 2. If ye or j&ol were loved. 

8. If he were loved. 3. If they were ^v«d. 

The renuuning tenses of this mood are, in general simifatP 
to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. See pages 
06, 76, and ue notes under the nineteenth rule of Syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tense. Perfect. 

To be loved. To have been loved. 

Participles. 

Present. Being loved. 

Perfect or Passive. Loved. 

Compound Perfect. Having been lovgd. 

When an aunliar^ is joined to the participle of the pr!n« 
eqpal verb, ^e auxiliary ffoes through all the variations of 
person and number, and me participle itself continues mvari- 
ablj the same. When there are two or more auxiliaries 
joined to the participle, the first of them only is varied ac* 
cording to person and number. Tlie auxiliary must admits 
of no variation* 

lb 
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The neuter verb is conjugated like the active ; but as it 
partakes somewhat of the nature of the passive, it admits, 
m many instances, of the passive form, retainmg still the 
neuter signification : as, " 1 am arrived ;" " I was gone ;" ** 1 
am grown." The auxiliary verb^ om, tms. in this case, pre- 
cisely defines the time of the action or event, but does not 
change the nature of it ; the passive form still expressing, not 
properly a passion, but only a state or condition of being. • 

Section 9. Observaiions on Pdssive Verbs. 

Some writers on erammar assert, that there are no Passive 
Verbs in the English language, because we have no verbs of 
this kind with a peculiar termination, all pf them beine form- 
ed by the difterent tenses of the auxiliary to be, joined to the 
passive participle of the verb. This is, however, to mistake 
the true nature of the English verb ; and to regulate it, not 
on the principles of our own tongue, but on those of foreign 
languages. The conjugation, or the variation, of the English 
vern, to answer all the purposes of verbsi is accompUshc^d by 
the means of auxiliaries ; and if it be alle^^ed that we have 
no passive verbs, because we cannot exhibit them without 
having recourse to helping verbs, it may with equal truth be 
said, that we have no perfect, pluperfect, or future tense, in the 
indicative or subjunctive mood ; since these; as well as some 
other parts of the verb active, are formed by auxiliaries. 

Even the Greek and Latin passive verbs require an auxili- 
ary to conjugate^ome of their tenses ; namely, the former, in 
the pretent of the optative and subjunctive moods ; and the 
latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of the indicative, the per- 
fect, pluperfect^ and future, of the subjunctive mood, and the 
perfect of the mfinitive. The deponent verbs, in liatin, re- 
qiiire also an auxiliary to conjugate several of their tenses. 
This statement abundantly proves that the conjugation of a 
verb in the learned languages does not consist solely in vary- 
ing the form of the original verb. It proves that these lan- 
guages, like our own language, sometimes conjugate with an 
aiualiary, and sometimes without it There is, indeed, a 
difference. What the learned languages require to be done, 
in some instances, the peculiar gemus of our own ton^e 
obliges us to do, in active verbs, principally, and in passive 
ones, universally. In short, the variation of the verb, in 
Greek and Latin, is generally accomplished by prefixes, or 
terminations, added to the verb itself; in English, by the ad- 
dition of auxiliaries. 

The Ensiish tongue is, in many respects, materially differ- 
ent from tne teamed languages. It is, therefore, very possl- 



^le to be mistaken oorseWes, and to misleaaand perplex oth 
ers, by an undhtinguishing attachment to the principles and 
arrangement of the GreeE and Latin Grammarians. Much 
of the confusion and perplexity, which we meet with in the 
writings of some £ngKsn Grammarians, on the subject of 
Yerbs,^ moods, and conjugations, has arisen from the misap- 
pfication of names. We are apt to think, that the ok! names 
must always be attached to the identical fof ms and things to 
which they were anciently attached. But if we rectify this 
mistake, and properly adjust the names to the peculiar forms 
and nature of the things in our own language, we shall be 
clear and consistent in our ideas ; and, consequently, better 
able to represent them intelligibly to those whom we wish to 
bfonn. 

The observations which we bme made under this head, 
and on the subject of the moods in another p*ace, will not 
a{^ly to the declension and cases of nouns, so as to require 
us to adopt names and divisions similar to those ofthe Greek 
and Latin languages : for we should thcm^ve more cases 
than there are preposition^ in connexion wHPthe article and 
Boun ; and after all, it would be a useless, as well as an un- 
wieldy apparatus ; since every Knglish preposition points to, 
and governs, but one case, nameljr the oligective ; which is 
also true wiui respect to ourgoveming verb« and participles. 
But the conjugation of an Eaiglish verb in form, fhrougn all 
its moods and tenses, bjr means of auxiliaries, so hr from be- 
ing useless or intricate, is a beautiful and regular display of 
it, and indispensably necessary to the language. 

Some grammarians have alleged, thaton me same ground 
that the voices, moods, and tenses, are admitted into the 
English toq£ue, in the forms for which we have contended* 
we should i3bo admit the dual number, the paulo post future 
tense, the middle voice, and all the moods and tenses, which 
are to be found in Greek and Latin. But this objection, 
ti^oush urged with much reliance on its weight, is not well 
lounaed. If the arrangement ofthe moods, tenses, fyc, which 
we have adopted, is suited to the idiom of our tongue ; and 
the principle, on which they are adopted, is extended as (kr 
as use ana convenience require ; where is the impropriety, in 
arresting our progress, and fixing our forms at the point of 
utiiily ? A principle may be warrantably adopted, and car- 
ried to a precise convenient extent, witnout subjectinj; its 
supporters to the charge of inconsistency, for not pursumg it 
beyond the line of use and propriety* 

The importance of giving the ingenious student clear and 
just ideas of the nature of our verbs, moods, and tenses, will 



Imperfect, 


Perfect Fart 


I began, 


begun. 


Ikniw, 


known. 
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apologize for the extent of the Author's remarks on thes6 
subjects, both here and elsewhere, and for his solicitude to 
simplify and explain them. — He thinks it has been proved, 
that the idiom of our tongue demands the arrangement he 
has given to the English verbj and that, though the learned 
languages, with respect to voices, moods, ana tenses, are, in 
genend, differently constructed from the English tongue, yet, 
m some resfiects, they are^so similar to il^ as to warrant tite 
principle which he h^ ad(4>ted. 

SsoTiOR 10. Of Regular Verb$, 

Irregular Verbs are those which do not form their im* 
perfect tense, and their perfect participley by the addition 
oidoredtothe verb : as, 

Present 
I begin, 
I know; 

Lmgular Verbs art of vaarious sorts, 

1. . Such as have the present and imperfect tenses, and per- 
fect participle, the same : as. 

Present Imperfect. Perfect Fart. 

Cost, COBt, COEt. 

Put, put, put. 

2. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect participle, 
tile same : as. 

Present; Imperfect, Perfect VuU 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell; sell, * sold. 

a Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect participle, 
different: as, 

Present Imperfect Perfect Part 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

Blow, blew, blown. 

Many verbs become irregular by contraction ; as, " feed, 
fed ; leave, left :" others by the termination en ; as, " faU, 
fell, fallen :^ others by the termination^^ ; as, ^ buy, bought ; 
teach, taught,*' fyc. 

The folfowing list of the irregular verbs will, it is presu* 
med, be found both comprehensive and accurate. 

Present Impeifect Perf. or Pass. Part 

Abide, ' abode, abode. 

Am, was^ been. 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

AwakC} awoke, r. aw&kcd. 
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8d 



Enseal, IsnperliecL 

Bear, to bring forth^ bare, 



Bear, toaory. 
Beat, 

Bereave, 
lieseccl% 

Bttkl, 
Bke, 
IPeeo, 

Break. 
Btoed, 

Buret, 

Buy, 

Cast| 

Catch, 

Chide, 

Chooge, 

Cleave, to Mtkk or 

adhertf 
Cleave, to split, 
CUugf 
Clothe, 
Come, 
Coet, 
Crow, 

ar 

Dare, to venture, 



Dare, r. 

Deal, 

Dig:, 

Do, 

Draw, 

Drive, 

Drink, 

Dw«^, 

f!S, 

Feed, 
Feel,' 

Find, 

Fk!C, 

Forget, 



challi 



^enge. 



bore, 

beat, 

began, 

bent, -' 

bereft, R. 

besought, 

bid, bade» 

bound, 

bit, 

bled, 

blew, 

broke, 

bred, 

brought, 

built, 

burst, 

bought, 

cast, 

caught, R. 

chid, 

chose, 

t RKGCTLAR. 

clove, or deft, 

clung, 

clothed, 

came, 

cost, 

crew, r. 

crept, 

cut, 

durst,^ 



dealt, r. 

i^r 

drew, 

drove, 

drank, 

dwelt, r. 

eat, or ate, 

feU, 

fed, 

felt, 

fought, 

found, 

fled, 

new, 
forgot, 



Pert, er Put. Pan. 

bom. 

borne. 

beaten, beat. 

begun. 

bent. 

bereft) r. 

besought. 

bidden, bi^ 

bonnd. 

bitten, bit. 

bled. 

Mown. 

broken. 

bred. 

brought. 

bunt 

b^rst 

bourht. 

CP *. 

caurht, R. 

chidden, chid. 

chosen. 



deft, cloven. 

dung. 

clad, r. 

come. 

cost. 

crowed. 

crept 

cut. 

dared. 

dealt, r. 

^«g, r, 

done. 

drawn. 

driven. 

drunk. 

dwelt, r. 

eaten. 

fallen. 

fed. 

felt 

fought. 

found. 

fled. 

flung. 

flown. 

forgotten, forgot. 

lie 
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Prasest. 


bnperfect 


Forsake, 


forsook, 


Freeiie) 


froze. 


Get. 


got, 


SK> 


^U,r. 


Gird, 


girt,r. 


Give, 


gave. 


Go, 


went) 


Grave. 


graved, 


Grind, 


ground. 


Grow, 
Hare, 


fir 


Hang, 
Hear, |. 


kl 


Hew/ 


Hide, 


hid, 


Hit,' 


hit. 


Hold, 


held, 


Hurt, 


hurt,. 


Keep, 


knit, r. 


Kni^ 


Know, 


knew, 


Lade, 


laded. 


fay. 


laid, 


Lead, 


led. 


Leave, 


left, 


Lend,' 


lent. 


Let, 


let, 


Lie, to lie doion. 


W, 


Load, 


loaded, 


Lojje/ 


lost. 


Mak^, 


. made, 


Meet, 


. met, 


Mow, 


mowed, 


S*?' 


paid, 


Put, 


put. 


Read, 


md, 


Rend, 


rent, 


Rid,' 


rid, 


Wde, 


rode, 


mag. 


rung, rang 


Rue, 


rose, 
rived. 


Rive, 


Run, 


Yan, 


Saw, 


Sawed, 


is* 


•aid, 


Seek, 
SeU, 


WW, 


Zt*' 


* Gotten is nearly 


ptafftele. ItieVDpfl 


^RiMmhotaiii 


rolntfete. 



Peif . or Pass. If art 

Ibrsakeiu 

froeeo. 

got* 

gilt,r. 

girt,r. 

given. 

gone. 

graven, rb 

ground. 

grown. 

had. 

hungf r. 

heard. 

hewn, r* 

hidden, hkl. 

hit. 

held. 

hurt. 

kept. 

kiilt,n 

known. 

laden. 

laid. 

led. 

left. 

lent, 

let, 

lain. 

laden, K 

lost 

made. 

met. 

mown, r* 

paid. 

put 

read. 

rent. 

rid. 

ro^ riddes.f 

rung. 

risen. 

riveou 

run. 

sawn, n 

said. ^ 

seen, 

sou 

Boia 

KM is sdO in good me. 

He ' 



Send, 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shedi 

Shine, 

ShoWf 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Shrink 

Shred, 

Shnt, 

^; 

Sit, 

Sleep, 
Slide, 

^; 

Slit, 
Smite, 
Sow, 
Speak, 

Spend, 

Spin, 
Spit, 
Split, 
Spread, 

iSn'df 

Steal, 

Slick, 

1^: 

Stride, 
Strike, 
String, 
Strive, 

Strowor 

Swear, 
Sweat, 
Swell, 
Swim, 
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Imperfect* 
sent, 
set, 
shook, 
shaped, 
shaved, 
sheared, 
shed, 
shone, r. 
showed, . 
shod, 
shot, 
shrunk, 
shred, 
shut, 

sunff , sanr, 
sunk, sank, 
sat, 
slew, 
slept, 
slid, 
slunff, 
slunk, 
slit,r. 
smote, 
sowed, 
spoke, 
sped, 
spent, 
spilt, r. 
spun, 
spit, spat, 
split, 
spread, 

sprung, sprang* 
stood, 
stole, 
stuck, 
stung, 
stunk, 
. strode cr strid, 
struck, 
strung, 
strove, 

strewed orstrewed. 



swore^ 

swet, r, . , swet. r. 
swelled, swollen, r. 

swum, swam, swiun. 

* Sfkten is nearly obsolete. 
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Perf. or Fast. Part. 

sent. 

set. 

shaken. 

shaped, shapeik 

shaven, r. 

shorn. 

shed. 

shone, r. 

shown. 

shod. 

shot. 

shrunk. 

shred. • 

shut. 

sunr. 

sunk. 

sat. 

slain. 

slept. 

slidden. 

slunff. 

slunk. 

slit, or sUtted. 

snpitten. 

sown, r. 

spoken. 

4>ed. 

spent, 

spilt, r. 

spun. 

spit, spitten5 

split. 

spread. 

sprung. 

stood. 

stolen. 

stuck. 

stung. 

stunk. 

stridden. 

struck or stricken. 

strung. 

striven. 

( strown, strowed 

i strewed. 
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Present. Imperfect. Perf. or Past. P«it 

Swing* swung, swung. 

Take, took. token. 

T^ach, taught, taught 

Tear, tore, torn. 

TeU, told, told. 

Think, thought, ^ thought. 

Thrive* throve, n . ' thriven. 

Throw, threw, thrown. * 

Thrust, • thrust, thrust. 

Tread, trod, trodden. 

Wax, waxed, waxen, r 

Wear, wore, worn. 

W^ve, wove, woven 

Weep, wept, wept. 

Win, won, won. * 

Wind, wound, wound. 

Work, wrought, wrought or worked. 

Wring, .wrung, wrung. 

Write, wrote, written. 

In the preceding list, some of the verbs will be found to be 
conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly ; and those which 
adinit of the regular form are marked with an r. There is a 
preference to be given to some of these, which custom and 
*ud^ent must determine. Those preterits and participles 
which are first mentioned in the list, seem to be most eligible* 
The Compiler has not inserted such verbs as are irre^ar 
only in familiar writing or discourse, and which are improp- 
erly terminated by /, instead of erf ; as, learnt, spelt, spilt, ^c 
These should be avoided in every sort of composition. It is, 
however, proper to observe, that some contractions of erf into 
I, are unexceptionable : and others, the only established forms 
of expression : as crept, gilt, ^c : and lost, felt, slept, ^c. 
These allowable and necessary contractions must therefore- 
be carefully distinsmshed by die learner, from those that are 
exceptionable. Tne words which are OMolete have also been 
omitted, that the learner might not be induced to mistake 
them for words' in present use. Such' are-, wreathen, drunk- 
en, holpen, molten, gotten, holden, bounden, ^ : and svirang, 
wrang, slank, strawed, gat, brake, tare, ware, ^c 

Section 11. Of DefexUvt Verba; andoftkedijferenttoa^ain 
whxch verba are conjugated. 

Defective verbs are those which are used only in 
some of their moods and fenses. 
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Tlut principal of therih are lb£S£» 

Imperfect. Pert or P«w. Part 

could, _—_ . 

inigbt, ■■' — 

, . should, ■ 

would, ■ 

XDQSt, ■ ■ '■ 

ought, ■ 

quoth, ■ 

That the verbii tnusi and owAi have both a present and 
past significatiDD^ appears from tne fbllowing sentences : ** 1 
must owi^ that I am to blame ;" ^^ He must have been mis- 
taken ;" " hpeaking things which they ought not ;" ** These 
ought ye to naTe done." 

In most languages there are some verbs which are defec- 
tiTe with respect to persons. These are denominated imper 
sonal verbs. They are used only in the third person, because 
they refer to a subject })eculiarly appropriated to that person ; 
as, " It rains, it snows, it hails, it lightens, it thunders.'' But 
as the word impersonal implies a total absence of persons, it 
is improperly applied to those verbs which have a person: 
and hence it is manifest, that there is no such thing in Eng- 
lish, lior indeed, in any language, as a sort of verbs really im- 
personal. 

The whole number of verbs in the English language, reg- 
ular and irregular, simple and compounded, taken together, 
is about 4300. The number of irregular verbs, the defective 
included, is about 177.* 

Some Grammarians have thought that the English verbs, 
as well as those of the Greek, Latin, French, ana other lan- 
guages, mi^ht be classed into several conjugations ; and th^t 
the three different terminations of the participle might be the 
distinguishing characteristics. They have accordingly pro- 
poseothree conjugations ; pamely, tne first to consist of verbs, 
the participles of which end in erf, or its contraction f; the 
second, or those ending In ght; and the t^lrd of those in en. 
But as the verbs of the first conjugation, would so greatly ex- 
ceed in number those of both the others, as may be seen by 
the preceding account of them ; and as those of the third con 
jugation are so various in their ^orm, and incapable of being 
reduced to one plain rule ; it seems better in practice, as Dr. 
Lowth justly observes, to consider the first in erf as the only 
regular form, and the other as deviations from it ; after the 
example of the Saxon and German Grammarians. 

♦ Tbp whole nqmber pf words, lathe EnsUsh language, i» about Uilrly-fiT^ 
tkootaod. j^ 
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Before we close the account of the verbs, it may afibrdinr- 
struction to the learners, to be informed, more particularly 
than they have been, that different nations have made use of 
different contrivances for marking the tenses and moods of 
theur verbs. The Greeks and Latins distinguish them, as wd\ 
as the cases of ttreir nouns, adjectives, and participles, by 
varying the termiiaation, or otherwise changing the form of 
the word ; retaining, however, those radical letters, which 

5 rove the inflection to be of the same kindred with its root. 
*he modern tongues, particularly the English, abound in 
auxiliary words, which vary the meaning of the noun, or the 
verb, without requiring any considerable varieties of inflection. 
Thus, / do love, J did lovCf I have loved^ I had hved, I shall, love^ 
have the same import with amo, amabam, anum, amaveram^ 
amabo. It is obvious, that a language, like the Greek and 
Latin, which can thus comprehend m one word the meaning 
of two or three words, must have some advantages over 
those which are not so comprehensive. Perhaps, indeed, it 
may not be more perspicuous ; but, in the arrangement of 
words, and consequendy in harmony and energy, as wel) aa 
in conciseness, it may oe much more elegant. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Of Adverbs, 

Air Adverb is.a part of speech joined to a verb, ao ad- 
jective, and sometimes to another adverb, to express some 
ouality or drcumstance respecting it : as, " Rereads well;^* 
" A truly good man 5^' " He writes very correctly . '' 

Some adverbs are compared, thus ; " Soon, sooner, 
soonest 5'' " often, pftener, oftenest.'' Those ending in 
/jf, are compared by more and most : as, " Wisely, more 
wisely, most wbely.'' 

Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to express 
compendiously in one word, what must otherwise have re- 
quired two or more : as, ^ He acted wisely," for, he acted 
with wisdom ; " prudentijr," for with prudence ; " He did it 
here," for, he dia it in this place ; " exceedingly," for, to a 
^nsat degree ; ^ often and seldom," for many, and for few 
tunes ; " very," for, in an eminent degree, ^. 

There are many words in the En^ish language that are 
sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs : aa, 
"More men than women were there;" or, "I am more dili- 
gent than he ." In the former sentence more is evidentiy an 
adjective, and in the latter,' an adverb. There are others that 
are sometimes used as substantives, and sometimes as ad- 
tec 
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verbs: as, "To-day's lesson is longer than yesterday's;" 
here to-day and yesterday are substantives, because they are 
words that make sen^e of themselves, and admit besides of 
a genitive case : but in the phrase, ** He came home yester- 
day, and sets out again to-day," they are adverbs of time ; 
because they answer to the question whtn> The adverb 
much is used as all three : as, *' Where much is given, much is 
required ;" " Much money has been expended ;" ** It is much 
better to go than to stay. In the first of these sentences, 
much is a substantive ; m the second, it is an adjective ; and 
in the ^hird, an adverb. In short, nothing but the sense can 
determin^what they are. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to cer- 
tain classes, the chief of which are those of Number, Order, 
Place, Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubt, Affirma- 
tion, Negation, Interrogation, and Comparison. 

1. Of number : as, " Once, twice, thrice," ^c* 

2. Of order: as, *' First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, 
lastly, finallv,"^c, 

3. Of place : as, ** Here, there, where, elsewhere, any- 
where, somewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, hither, thither, 
upward, downward, fon^'ard, backward, whence, hence, 
thence, whithersoever,". Sfc 

4. Of time. 

Of time present : as, " Now, to-day,*' 4-c. 

OfitW past : as, ** Already, before, lately, yesterday, here- 
tofore, hitherto, long since, long ago," ^c. 

* Qf time to come : as, " To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, hence- 
forth, henceforward, by and by, instantly, presently, imme- 
diately, straightways," ^c. 

Of time indffinUe : as, " Oft, often, oft-times, often-times, 
sometimes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, al- 
ways, when, then, ever, never, again," ^c. 

5. Of quantity : as " Much, Tittle, sufficiently, how much, 
how great, enough, abundantly," S{c, 

6. Of manner or quality: as, "Wisely, foolishly, jvstly^ 
unjustly, quickly, slowly," ISfc, Adverbs of quality are the 
most numerous kind ; and they are generally formed by ad- 
ding the termination ty to an adiective or participle, or chang- 
ing le into ly : as, " Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheerfully ; able, 
ably ; admirable, admirably." 

7. Of dovht : as, " Perhaps, peradventure, possibly, per- 
chance." 

8. Of affirmation : as, " Verily, truly, undoubtedly, doubt- 
lessly certainly, yift, yes, surely, indeed, really," ^c. 
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9. Of negaHan : as, « Nay, no, not, by no means, not at 
all, in no wise,'* Sfc. 

10. Of ifUerrvgaiion : as, ** How, why, wherefore, wheth- 
er," ifc. 

11. Of comparison : as, ** More, most, better, best, Worse, 
worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike," ^c. 

Besides the aaverbs already mentioned, there are many 
which are formed by a combination of several of the prepo- 
sitions with the adverbs of place here^ there, and where : as, 
"Hereof, thereof, whereof; hereto, thereto, whereto ; here- 
by, thereby, whereby ; herewith, therewith, wherewith ; here- 
in, therein, wherein ; therefore, (i. e. there for,) lyhereforet 
(i. e. where for,) hereupon or hereon, thereupon or thereon, 
whereupon or whereon, ^c. £xcept therefore, these are sel- 
dom used. 

In some instances the preposition suffers no change, but 
becomes an adverb merely by its application : as when we 
Bay, " he rides about ;" " he was near falling ;" " but do not 
iifier lay the blame on me." 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of 
Douns, and the letter a used instead of at, on, fyc : as, ** Aside, 
athirst, afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, aground, 
afloat," ^c 

The word^ ti>^n and where, and all others of the same na- 
ture, such as, tohence, whither, whent^ver, wherevn, ^c may be 
properly called adverbial conjunctions, because they paraci-> 
pate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions : of con^ 
junctions, as they conjoin sentences ; of adverbs, as they de- 
note the attributes either of time or afpUice. 

it may be particularly observed with respect to the word, 
ther^ore, that it is an adverb, when, without joining senten- 
ces, it only gives the sense of, for that reason. When it eive^ 
that sehse, and ftlso £onnecfs,*it \i a conjunction : as, *' He ia 
good, therefore he is happy.'' The same observation may be 
extended to the words consequently, occor^/tng'r^/, and the like. 
When these are subjoined to and, or joined to if, since, fyc* 
they are adverbs, the connexion being made without their 
help : when they appear single, and unsupported by any oth- 
er connective, tney may be caned conjunctions. 

Tlie inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, w^hat necessity 
there is for adverbs of time, when verbs are provided witn 
tenses, to show that circumstance. The answer is, though 
tenses may'be sufficient to denote the greater distinctions of 
time, yetj to denote them all by the tenses would be a per- 
plexity without end .What a variety of for^ps must be given 
to the verb, to denote yesterday, to-iiay^ to-morrow, formerly, 

I8c 
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to 


within 


for 


without 


by 


over 


with 


under 


in 


through 
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liaiefyjiust nom^ noWf immediaielif, presently, soon, hereafter, 
tfc It was thb consideration that made the adverbs of time 
necessary, over and above the tenses. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Of Prepositions. 

Prepositions serve to connect words with one another, 
"and to show the relation between them. They are, for the 
most part, put before nouns and pronouns, as, " He went 
,from London to York ;'' " She is above disguise ;'' " They 
are instructed by him." 
The following is a list of the principal prepositions : 
above at off 

below near on or upon 

between up amongp 

beneath down after 

from before about 

beyond behind against 

Verbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposition : 
as, to uphold, to invest, to overlook : and this composition 
sometimes gives a new sense to the verb ; as, to understand, 
to withdraw, to forgive. But in English, the preposition is 
more frequently placed after the verb, and separately from it, 
like an adverb, in whicli situation it is not less apt to afieet 
the sense of it, and to give it a new meaning ; and ma^ still be 
considered as belonging to the verb, and as a part of it. As, 
to out, is to throw ; but to cast up, or to compute, an account, 
is quite a different tiling : thus, to fall on, to bear out, to give 
oyer, ^c. So that the meaning of 'the verb, and the proprie- 
ty of the phrase, depend on the preposition subjoined. 

In the composition of many words, there are certain sylla- 
bles employed, which Grammarians have^ called insepara- 
i>]e prepositions : as, &e, con, mis, fyc. in bedeck, conjoin, mis- 
take, : mit as thev are not words of any kind, they cannot 
properly be callea a species of preposition. 

One ereat use of prepositions, m English, is, to express 
those relations, which, in some languages, are chiefly marked 
by cases, or the different endings of nouns. See page 88. 
The necessity and use of them will appear from the follow- 
ing examples. If we say, " he writes a pep," ** they ran the 
river," "the tower fell the Greeks^" ^Lambeth is West- 
minrter-abbey," there is observable, in each of these expres- 
sions, either a total want of connexion, or such a connexion 
as produces falwhood op nonsense : ana it is evident, that, be- 
fcfre they can be turned into sense, the vacttncy must be filled 

I9c 
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up by some connecting word: as thus, "He writes toUhB. 
penr "they rmn towards the river;" "the tower fell upon 
the Greeks ;" « Lambeth is over against Westminster-ab- 
bey." We see by these instances, how prepositions may be 
necessary to connect those words, which in their signification 
are jiot naturally connected. 

Prepositions, in their original and literal acceptation, seenj 
to have denoted relations of place ; but they are now used 
figurativetv to express other relations. For example, as they 
who are above have in several respects the advantage of such 
as are below, prepositions expressing high and low places are 
used for superiority and inferiority in general : as, " He is 
abwe disguise ;" " we serve uwrfcr a good master ;" " he rules 
over a willing people ;" " we should do nothing beneath our 
ch&F&ctei* ' 

The importance of the prepositions will be further per- 
ceived by the explanation oi a few of them. 

Of denotes possession or belonging, an efifect or conse- 
quence, and other relations connected with these : as, " The 
house of nay friend ;" that is, " the house belonging to my 
friend ;" « He died of a fever ;*' that is, " in consequence of 
a fever." 

To, or mio, is opposed to from ; as,^« He rode from Salis- 
bury to Winchester.'* . ' 

tbr indicates the cause or motive of any action or circum* 
stance, fyc. as, " He loves her for (that is, on account of) her 
amiable qualities.*' 

By is generally used with reference to the cause, agent, 
means, ^c. ; as, ^ He waskilled by a fall:" that is, « a fall was 
the cause of his being killed ;" " This house was built by 
him ;" that is, " he was the builder of it." 

With denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, Sfc. i as, 
" We will go unth you ;" " They are on good terms wUh each 

other." IVith also alludes to the instrument or means ; as, 

^* He was cut tmth a knife." ^ , 

In relates to time, place, the state or manner of being or 
acting, ^c. : as, "He was born in (that is, during) tiie year 
1720;" "He dwells in the city;" "She lives in affluence." 

Into is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind; 
as, "He retired into the country;" « Copper is converted 
into brass." 

. Witkiti, relates to something comprehended in any place 
ortiriie: as, "They are within the house;" "He be^n and 
finished his work vnthin the limited time." 

The signification of iviihoid is opposite to that of vnthin ; 
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aa^ ** She stands xnHihoui the gate •/' But it is more frequent 
Ijr opposed to xfM. ; as, " You may go loithout me." 

The import and force of the remaining prepositions will 
be readily understood, without a particular det^ of them. 
We shall, therefore, conclude this head with observing, that 
there is a peculiar propriety in distinguishing the use of the 
prepositions by and wtth ; which is observable in sentences 
uke the following: *<He walks frfi^ a staff 6^ moonlight;** 
•• He was taken by stratagem, and killed witti a sword," Put 
the one preposition *for the other, and say, *^he walks ly a 
fA^Swiik moonlight ;" '^ he was taken wUh stratageni, and 
killed 6y a sword ;" and it will appear, that they diflfer in 
signification more than dne, at first view, would be apt to im« 
again. • ^ 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and effect 
of conjunctions ; as, " After their prisons were th|X)wn open,*' 
^ ** Before I die ;" «* They made haste to be prepared 
i^otnii, their friends arrived :" but if the noun time^ which is 
understood, be added, they will lose their conjunctive form ; 
as, ** After [the time when] their prisons," ^'c. 

The prepositions afUr^ btfore^ above, beneath, and sereral 
others, sonaetimes appear to be adverbs, and may be so con- 
odered: as, "They had their reward soon after f^ "He died 
not long before f " He dwells ahove ;" but if the nouns time 
and pUue be added, they will lose their adverbial form ; as, 
" He died not long before thai time,** Hfc 

CHAPTER IX. 

Of Conjunctions. 

A CONJUNCTION is a part of speech that is chiefly used 
to connect sentences ; so as, out of two or more sentences, 
to make but one. It sometimes connects only words. 

Conjunctions are principally divided into two sorts, the 
COPULATIVE and the disjunctive. 

The Conjunction Copulative serves to connect or to con 
tinue a sentence, by expressing an addition, a supposition, 
a cause, &c. : as, " He an</ his brother reside in London ;'^ 
" 1 will go if he will accompany me :^ " You are happy, 
(ecatitf^you are good:" 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not only to con- 
nect and continue the sentence, but also to express opposi* 
tion of meaning in difierent degrees : as, " Though he pas 
frequently reproved, yet he did not reform ;" " They came 
with her, but they went away without her." 

2lc 
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The following is a list of the principal Conjunctions. 

The Copulative, And, if, that, botli, then, since, for, be- 
cause, therefore, wherefore. 

The DU^unctive, But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, un- 
less, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding. 

The sanoe word is occasionally used both as a conjunction 
and as an adverb ; and sometimes} as a preposition. *^ I rttst 
then upon this argument ;" then is here a conjunction : in the 
following phrase, it is an adverb ; " He arrived then^ and not 
before." " I submitted ; for it was vain to resist :" in this 
sentence! ybr is a conjunction ; in the next) it is a preposition : 
«« He contended jTor victory only," In the first of the follow- 
ing sentences since is a conjunction ; in the second, it is a 
preposition ; and in the third, an adverb : " Since we must 
jjart, let us dp it peaceably :" ** I have not seen him since that , 
time :'* " Our friendship commenced long sinceJ'* 

Relative pronouns as well as conjunctions, serve to con- 
nect sentences : as, " Blessed is the man u;^ofeareth theLordi 
and keepeth his commandments," 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pronoun 
and a connective. Nay, the union by relatives is rather closer, 
than that by mere conjunctions, Tne latter may form two 
or more sentences into one ; but, by the former, several sen- 
tencea may incorporate in one and the same dav^e of a sen- 
tence, Tnus, " thou seest a man, and he is called Peter," is a 
sentence con^sting of two distinct clauses, united by the cop- 
ulative and: but, " the man whom thou seest is called Peter," 
is a sentence of one clause, and not less comprehensive than 
the other. 

Conjunctions very often unite sentences, when they ap- 
pear to unite only words; as in the following instances: 
•* Duty and interest forbid vicious indulgences ;" " Wisdom 
or folly governs us." Each of these forms of expression con- 
tsdns two sentences, namely ; " Duty forbids vicious indulgen- 
ces ; interest forbids vicious indulgences ;" ** Wisdom gov- 
erns us, or folly governs us." 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect 
sentences together, yet, on some occasions, it merely con- 
nects words, not sentences ; as, " The king and queen are an 
amiable pair ;" where the affirmation cannot refer to each ; 
it being absurd to say, that the king or the queen only is an 
amiable pair. • So in the instances, " two ana two are four ;" 
<* the fifth and sixth volumes will complete the set of books.'* 
prepositions also, as before observed, connect words ; but 
they do it to show the relation which the connected words 
have to each other: coigunctions, when they unite words 
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Dnly, are designed to show the relations, which those wordsy 
so united, have to other parts of the sentence. 

As there are many conjanctions and connective phrases 
appropriated to the coupling of sentences, that are never em- 
ployea in joining the itiemhers of a sentence ; so there are 
several conjunctions appropriated to the latter use, which are 
never enaployed in the former ; and sonie that are equally 
adapted to both those purposes : as, again^ further^ besides^ 
^ of the first kind ; than, lest, unless, That, so that, ^c. of the 
second ; and but, and, for, therefore, &*€. of the last. 

We shall close this chapter with a few observations on the 
peculiar use and advantage of the conjunctions ; a subject 
which will, doubtless, give pleasure to the ingenious student, 
and expand his views of the importance of his grammatical 
studies. 

'' Relatives are not so useful in language, as conjunctions. 
The former make speech tnore concise ; tne latter make it 
more explicit. Relatives comprehend the meaning of a pro- 
noun and conjunction copidakve : conjunctions, while they 
eaupU sentences, may also express opposition, inference, and 
many other relations and dependences. 

Til] men began to think in a train, and to carry their rea- 
sonings to a considerable len^, it is not probable that they 
would make much use of conjunctions, or of any other con- 
nectives. Ignorant people, and children, generaJly speak in 
short and separate sentences. The same thing is true of 
barbarous nations : and hence uncultivated languages are not 
well supplied with connecting particles. The Greeks were 
the greatest reasoners that^ ever apptored In the world ; and 
their language, accordingly, abounds more than any other in 
connectives. 

Coimmctions are not equally necessary in all sorts of wri- 
tmg. In poetry, where great conciseness of phrase is requir- 
ed, and every appearance of formality avoided, many of 
them would have a. bad effect. In passionate language too, 
it may be proper to omit them : because it is the nature of 
violent passion, to speak rather in disjointei) sentences, than 
b the way of inference and argument. Books of aphorisms, 
like the Froverbs of Solomon, have few connectives: be- 
cause they instruct, not by reasoning, but in detached obser- 
vations. And narrative iVill sometimes appear very graceful, 
when the circumstances are plainly told, with scarcely any 
other conjunction than the simple copulative and : which is 
frequentiy the case in the historical parts of Scripture. 
When narration is full of images or events, the omission o. 
connectivt-js may, by crowding the principal words upon one 
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another, give a sort of picture of hurry and tumult, and so 
heighten the vivacity of description. But when facts are to 
be traced drown through their conseauences, or upwards to 
their causes ; when the complicated aesigns of mankind ar^ 
to be laid open, or conjectures offered concerning them ; 
when the historian argues either fwthe elucidation of truthi 
or in order to state the pleas and principles of contending 
jjarties ; there will be occasion for every species of connec- 
tive, as much as in philosophy itself. In fact, it is in arigu- 
ment, investigation, and science, that this part of speech is 
peculiarly ana indispensably necessary." 

CHAPTER X. 

Of Interjections. 

Interjections are words thrown in between the parts 
of a sentence, to express the passions or emotions of the 
speaker: as, ^^ Oh ! I have alienated my friend ; alas ! I 
fear for life r'^ " O virtue ! how amiable thou art V* 

The English Interjections, as well as those of other lan- 
guages, are comprised within a small compass. They are 
of different sorts, according to the dSSerent passions which 
they serve to express. Those which intimate earnestness 
or grief, are, O! ok! ah! alas! Such as are expressive of 
contempt^ are piah ! ttuh ! of wonder, heigh ! reaUy ! strange ! 
of calling^, hem ! ho ! soho ! of aversion or digust, /oA / ne !^ 
away! of a call of the attention,N 2o / bekoldl hark! of re- 
questing silence, hush ! hist ! of salutation, welcome ! hail t 
aU hail! Besides these, several others, frequent in the mouths 
of the multitude, might be enumerated ; but in a grammar 
of a cultivated tongue, it is unnecessary to expatiate on sudi 
expressions of passion, as are scarcely worthy of being ranked 
among the branches of artificial language. — See the Odavo 
ChrammoT, 

CHAPTER XI. 

Of Derivation. 

SECTION 1. Ofthe various ways in which toorda are derived 

from one another. 

Having treated of the different sorts of words, and their 
various modifications, which is the first part of Etymolog^^ 
it is now proper to explain the methods oy which one word 
is derived from another. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways ; v^ 

24c 
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1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived frona adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs : as, from " to love," 
comes " lover f from " to visit, visiter ;" from " to survive, 
surviver ;" frc 

In tbe following instances, and in many others, it is difficult 
to determine whether the verb was deduced from the noun, 
or the noun from the verb, viz, " Love, to love ; hate, to hate ; 
fi^r, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, to walk ; ride, to ride ; 
aet, to act," ^. 

2, Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
som^mes from adverbs : as, from the substantive aalt^ comes 
** to salt;" from the adjective ioarm^ ** to warm f and from 
the adverbybru^arrf^ "to forward." Sometimes . they are 
formed by lengthemng the vowel, or softening the consonant ; 
as, from "grass, to graze:" sometimes by adding en; as, 
from •* length, to lengthen ;" especially to adjectives : as, from 
*• short, to shorten ; bright, to brighten." 

d. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the follow- 
mfL manner : Adjectives denoting plenty are derived from 
substantives by adding jy ; as, from " Health, healthy ; wealtii, 
wealthy ; might, mighty," ^c. 

Adjectives denoting matter but of vrhich any thing is made, 
are derived from substantives, by adding en : as, from " Oak, 
oaken ; wood, wooden ; wool, woolen,'^^c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from substan- 
tives, by adding/wi ; as, from " Joy, joyful ; sin, sinful ; fruit, 
fruitful,**^. 

^ Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of diminu- 
tion, are derived from substantives, by adding some : as, from 
"Ught, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, toilsome," ^c. 

Aajectives denoting want are derived from substantives, 
by adding less : as, from " Worth, worthless ;" from ** care, 
careless ; joy. Joyless," fyc. ^ 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from substantives^ 
by siddin^ly : as, from " Man, manly ; earth, earthly ; court, 
courtly,** ^c 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or fromt 
substantives, by adding ish to them ; which termination, when. 
adde^ to adjectives, imports diminution, or lessening the 
quality : as, « \Vhite, whitish •" i. e. somewhat white. When 

X 25e 
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added to substakitures, 't signifies similitude or tendency to a 
character : as, *' Child, childish ; thief, thievish.'^ 

Some adjectives are formed from substantives or verbs, by 
adding the termination abk ; and those adjectives signify ca* 
pacity i as, " Answer, answerable ; to change, changeable." 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives, sometimes by 
adding the termination ness ; as, " White, whiteness ; swift, 
swiftness :" sometimes by adding th or L and making a small 
change in some of the letters: as, "Long, length; high, 
height" 

5. Adverbs of equality are derived from adjectives, by 
adding ly^ or changing Ib into ly ; and denote the same quality 
as . the adjectives from which they are derived : as, from 
'* base," comes "basely ;** from " slow, slowly ;" from "able, 
ably." 

There are so manv other wa jrs of deriving iVOrds from one 
another, thatil would be extremely difficult, and nearly im- 
possible, to enumerate them. The primitive words of any 
language afe very few ; tl^e derivatives form much the great- 
er numner. A rew more Instances only can be given here. 

Some substabtives are derived frotn other substSintives, by 
adding the terminations Aood or heady skip, ery^ idt^ rick, dom^ 
tan, meni, and CEg^e. 

Substantives ending in hood or head, are such as signify 
character or qualities: as, "Manhood, knighthood, false- 
hood," ^c. * 

Substantives ending in ^Hp, are those that signify office, 
employment, state, or condition : as, " Lordship, steward- 
ship, partnership,'* ^c. Some substantives in ship, are deriv- 
ed from adjectives t as, " Hard, hardship," t^c. 

Substantives which end in try, signify action or habit: as, 
" Slavery, foolery, prudery," fyc. Some substantives of this 
sort come from adjectives ; as, " Brave, bravery," ifc 

Substantives ending in wick, ricife, and rfom, denote domin- 
ion, jurisdiction or condition : as, " Bailiwick, bbhoprick, king- 
dom, dukedom, freedom," ^c. 

Substantives which end in ian, are those that signify pro- 
fession; as, "Physician, musician," fyc. Those that end In 
mtnt and ait, come generally from the French, and common- 
ly signify tne act or nabit : as, " Commandment, usage." 

Some substantives ending in ard, are derived from verbs 
or adjectives, and denote character or habit : as, "Drunk, 
drunkard ; dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives ; but 
these arc not many Th«y are formed by addingthe termin^- 
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ationi^ kiriy Hng^ ing^ ock^ d^ and the lik^ : as, " Lamb, lamb- 
kin ; eoose, gosling : duck, duckling ; hill, hillock ; cock, cock- 

That part of derivation which consists in tradng English 
words to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French, and other lan* 
guages,must be omitted, as the English, scholar is not suppos- 
ed to be acquainted with these languages. The best Englbh 
dictionaries will, however, furnish some information on thisi 
head, to those who are desirous of obtaining it. The learned 
Borne Tooke, in hi« ** Diversions of Purfey," has given an 
ingenious account of the derivation and meaning of many of 
the adverbs, conjunctions, and prepositions. 

It is highly probable that the system of this acute ^mma- 
rian, is founded in truth ; and that adverbs, prepositions, and 
conjunctions, are corruptions or abbreviations of other parta 
of speech. But as many of them are derived from obsolete 
worda in our own language, or from words in kindred lan- 
guages, the radical meaning of which is, therefore, either ob- 
scure, or generally unl^nown ; as the system of this very able 
etyinologist is not universally admittea ; and as, by long pre- 
scription, whatever ipay have been their origin, the words 
in question appear to have acquired a title to me rank of dis- 
tinct species ; it seems proper to consider them as such, in 
an elementary treatise of grammar: especially as this ^hn 
coincides with that, by which other languages must be taught; 
and will render the study of them less intricate. It is of 
small moment, by what names and classificaUon we dbtin- 
guish these words, provided their meaning and use are well 
understood. A philosophical consideration of the subject, 
may, with great proprietjr, be entered upon "by the grammat- 
icsd student when nis knowledge and judgment become 
more Improved. 

Section S. A skefdi of the steps, hf whieh the English Lan- 
guage has risen to its present slate of refinement. 

Before we conclude the subject of derivation, it will prob- 
ably be gratifying to the curious scholar, to be informed of 
some particulars respecting the origin of the English lan- 
guage, and the various nations to which it is indebted for the 
copu>U8ness, elegance, and refinement, which it has now at- 
tained. 

** When the ancient Bnton? were so harrassed and oppress- 
ed by the invasions of their northern neighbours, tlie Scots 
and Picts, that their situation was truly miserable, they sent 
an embassy (about the middle of the fifth centunr) to the 
Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting the north of Germany, 
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with solicitations for speedy relief. The Saxons according)/ 
came over to Britain, and were successful in repdJing the in- 
cursions of the Scots and Picts ; but seeing the weak and de- 
fenceless state of the Britons, tl^ey resolved to take advant- 
age of it ; and at length established themselves in the greater 
part of South-Britain, after having dispossessed the original 
inhabitants. 

" From these barbarians, who founded several petty kiag* 
doms in this island, and introduced their own laws, language^ 
and manners, is derived the groundwork of the English lan- 
guage ; which, even in its present state of cultivation, and not» 
withstanding the successive augmentations and improve- 
ments, which it has received through various channels, dis- 
plays very conspicuous traces of its Saxon original. 

** The Saxons did not long remain in quiet possession of 
th^ kingdom ; for before the middle of the ninth century, the 
Danes, a hardy and adventurous nation^ who had long infest- 
ed the northern seas with their piracies, began to ravage the 
Enelish coasts. Their first attempts were, in general, at- 
tenaed with such success, that they were encoura^d to a 
renewal of their ravages ; till, at length in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, they made themselves masters of the 
greater part of England. 

" Though the period, during which these invaders occupi- 
ed the English throne, was very short, not greatly exceeding 
half a century, it is highly probable that some change was in- 
troduced by them into the language spoken by those, whom^ 
they had subdued ; but this change cannot be supposed to 
have been very considerable, as the Danish and Saxon lan- 
guages arose from one common source, the Gothic being the 
parent of both. 

**The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the Danes, 
were the Normans, who, in the year 1066, introduced their 
leader William to the possession of the English throne. This 
prince, soon after his accession, endeavoured to bring his 
own language (the Norman-French) into use among his new. 
subjects ; but nis efforts were not very successful, as the 
Saxons entertained a j;reat antipathy to these haughty ibr- 
eigners. In process of time, however, many Norman words 
and phrases were incorporated into the Saxon language : but 
its general form and construction still remained the same. ^ 

** From the Conquest to the Reformation, the language 
continued to receive occasional accessions of foreign wor£, 
till it acquired such a degree of copiousness apd strength, as 
to render it susceptible of that polish, which it has received 
from writers of taste and genius, in the last and present ceO' 
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turies. During this period, the learned have enriched it with 
many significaDt expressions, drawn from the treasures of 
Greek and Roman literature ; the ingenious and the fashion- 
able have iniported occasional supplies of French, Spanish, 
Italian, and German words, gleaned during their foreign ex- 
cursiond ; and the connexions which we maintain, through 
the medium of government and commerce, with many remote 
nations, have made some additions to our native vocabulary. 

"In this manner did the ancient language qf the An^lo- 
Saxons proceed, through the various stages of innovation, 
and the several gradations of refinement, to the formation of 
the present English tongue/' 

iSec the Twd/ih chapter of the Octavo Grammar. 



PART III. 

SYNTAX. 

The third part of grammar is Stntax, which treats of 
the agreement and construction of words in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming a com- 
plete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, and one 
finite* verb : as, " Life is short." 

A compound sentence consists.of twoor more simple 
sentences connected together : as, *' Life is short, and art 
is long.'' '^ Idleness produces want, vice, atid misery*" 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and com-' 
pound, BO the members of sentences mav be divided likewise 
into simple and compound members': for whole sentences, 
whether sunple or compounded, may become members of 
cither sentences, by means of some additional connexion ; as, 
in the following example : *' The ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master's crib ; but Israel doth not know, my peo- 
ple do not consider.'* This sentence consists of two com- 
pounded members, each of which is subdivided into two sim- 
ple members, which are properl v called clauses. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences ; the eajiUcaiivtf 
or explaining ; the inttrregative^ or asking ; the imperative^ 
or conomanding. 

* Frntte verbs ore those to which number and person appertain. Veth$ (a 
the infinietm mood have bo i^rspect tonumbet or person. 

1% ^ 
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An explicative sentence is when a thing is said to be or not 
to be, to do or not to do, to suffer or not to suffer, in a direct 
manner : as, " I am ; thou writest ; Thomas is loved." If 
the sentence be negative, the adverb not is placed after the 
auxiliary, or after the verb itself when it has ho auxiliary : 
as, ** I did not touch him ;" or, " 1 touched him not." 

In an interrogative sentence, or when a question is asked, 
the nominative case follows the principal verb or the auxilia- 
ry : as. " Was it he ?" " Did Alexander conquer the Per- 
sians ?" ■ 

In an imperative sentence, when a thing is commanded to 
be, to do, to suffer, or not, tne nominative case likewise fol- 
lows the verb or the auxiliary : as, " Go, thou traitor !" " Do 
thou go :" " Haste ye away :" unless the verb Id be used ; 
as, « Let us be gone." 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put to|ether, 
making sometimes part of a sentence, and sometunes a 
whole sentence. ^ 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are, the subject, 
the attri])ute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of : the attribute 
is the thing or action affirmed or denied of it ; and the ob- 
ject is the thing affected by such action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usually goes 
before the verb or attribute ; and the word or phrase, de- 
noting the object, follows the verb ; as, ** A wise man gov- 
erns his passions." Here, a wise man is the subject ; 
govemsy the attribute, or thing affirmed ; and his passions, 
the object. ♦ * 

Syntax principally consbts of Iwo parts. Concord and 
Government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has with an- 
other, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one part of speech has 
over another, in dire.cting its mood, tense, or case. 

To produce the agreement and right disposition of words 
in a sentence, the following rules and observations should 
be carefully studied. 

RULE I. 

A Verb must agree with its nominative case, in number 

a»)d person: as, "I learn ;'^ " Thou art improved." 

'^'Thft birds sing^." 

soe 
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The folloivin^ are a few instances of the violation of this 
rule. " What signifies j^ood opinions, when our practice is 
bad ?" " what signifyy ** There's two or three of us, who 
have seen t^ie work :^ " there are,** " We may suppose there 
was more impostors than one :" ** there tvere more." •* I 
have considered what have been said on both sides in this 
controversy :" ** what hns been said.'* '* If thou wouM be 
healthy, live temperately :" " if thou wouldst.'*^ " Thou sees 
how little has been done :" " thou seesV* " Though thou 
cannot do much for the cause, thou roav and should do some 
thing :" " canst not, mayst, and skovldsiy ** Full many a 
flower are bom to blush unseen:" **m bom." **Acon 
formity of inclinations and qualities prepare us for friendship :" 
*^ prepares us." ** A variety of blessings have been conferred 
upon us :" " has been." " In piety and virtue consists the 
happiness of man :" " c&nsists,** " To these precepts arc 
subjoined a copious selection of rules and maxims :" ^ is sub* 
joined." 

^ *1. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is some- 
times put as the nominative ca3e to the verb : as, " To see 
the sun is pleasant ;" *' To be good is to be happy ;" ** A 
desire to excel others in learning and virtue is commendable ;" 
** That warm climates should accelerate the growth of the 
human body, and shorten its duration, is very reasonable to 
believe ;" ** To be temperate in eating and drinking, to use 
exercise in the open air, and to preserve the mind free from 
tumultuous emotions, are the best preservatives of health." 

£. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the parti 
dple, ought to have a nominative case, either expressed or 
implied: as, "Awake; arise;" that is, "Awake ye; arise 
ye." 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the use 
of the yerb without its nominative case. " As it hath pleat 
ed him of hit goodness to give you safe deliverance, ana hath 
preserved you in the great danger," fyc. The verb " hath 
preserved" has here no nominative case, for it canitot be 
properly supplied by the preceding word, ^^hinij* which is in 
the objective case. It ought to be, " and as he haihpreserved 
you ;" or rather, " and to preserve you." " If the calm In 
which he was born, and lasted so long, had continued ;" "and 
which lasted," ^c. ** These we have extracted from an his- 
torian of undoubted crisdit, and are the same that were prac 
tised," ^c. ; " and they are the same." " A man whose in 
clinations led him to Ee corrupt, and had great abilities to. 

* The chief pi acucat notes under each Rule, are resularty nunbered, In ordei 
t» mak^ them corrosjwnd to the examptes iji the vbfumc ©f Exercise*. 
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manaki; the business ;" " and who had," Sfc, "A cloud gath- 
ering m the north ; which we have helped to raise, and may 
quickly break in a storm upon our heads ;" " and which may 
quickly." 

S, Every nominative case, except the case absolute, and 
when an address is made to a person, should, belong to some 
verb, either expressed or implied : as, " Who wrote this 
book ?' " James ;" that is, " James wrote it." "To whom 
thus Adam," that is, "spoke," 

One or two instances of the improper use of the nomina- 
tive case, without any verb, expressed or implied, to answer 
it, may be sufficient to illustrate the usefulness of the prece- 
ding observation. 

" fFhich rtUe, if it had been observed, a neighbouring prince 
would have wanted a great deal of that incense which hath 
been offered up to him." The pronoun U is here the nom- 
inative case to the verb " observed ;" and^ti^icA ruUy is left 
by itself, a nominative case without any verb following it. 
This form of expression, though improper, is very common. 
It ought to be, " If this rule had been observed," ^c. " Jtfan, 
though he has great variety of thoughts, and such from which 
others as wellas himself might receive profit and delight, yet 
they are all within his own breast." In thb sentence, the 
nominative man stands alone and unconnected with any 
verb, either expressed or impli^ It should be, " Thtrngh 
man has great variety," Sfc 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of which 
may be understood as the subject of the affirmation, it may 
agree with either of them : but some regard must be had to 
that which is more naturally the subject of it, as also to that 
which stands next to the verb : as, " His meat wa^ locusts 
and wild honey ;" " A great cause of the low state of industry 
were the restraints put upon it ;" "The wages of sin is death.^ 

5. When the nominative case has no personal tense of a 
verb, but is put before a participle, independently on the rest 
of the sentence, it is called the case absolute : as, " bhame 
behig lost, all virtue is lost ;" ** That having been discussed 
long ago, there is no occasion to resume it" 

As in the use of the case absolute, the oase iSj in English, 
always the nominative, the following exaipple is erroneous, 
in making it the objective. " Solomon was of this mind ; ana 
1 have no doubt he made as wise and true proverbs, as anV 
body has done since ; him only excepted, who was a much 
greater attd wiser inan than Solomon.." It should be, " he 
only excepted 

• 82c 
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The nominajUve case is commottly placed before the verb; 
but sometimes it is put after the verb, if it is a simple tense ;. 
and between the auxiliary, and the verb or participle, if a 
compound tense : as, 

1st, When a question is asked, a conmiand given, or a wiali 
expressed : as, "Confidest thou in me ?" ^Rcsaii thou;'* 
• Mayst thou be happy !*' " Long live the IQng I" 

Sdy When a supposition is made without the conjunction^ 
ff: aa, « Were it not for this ;" " Had I been there.*^* 

9d, When a verb neuter is used : as, ^ On a sudden ap« 
peared the kin^." 

4th, When tne verb is preceded by the adverbs, here^ Vterep 
ffieriy thence, hence, thus, ifc, : as, " Here am 1 ;** " There was 
be slain ;" "Then cometh the end;" "Thence ariseth his 
grief f " Hence proceeds his anger ;" "Thus was the affiiir 
•cttled." 

5th, Whep a sentence depends on neither ot nor, so as td 
be coupled with another sentence : as, " Ye «hall not eat of 
hy neitner shall ye touch it, lest ye die.'* 

Some grammarians assert, that the phrases, asfoUowSf €U 

Sfpeara, form what are called impersonal verbs ; and should* 
erefore, be confined to the singular number: as, "The 
arguments advanced were nearly asfoUotvs ;" " The positions 
were w appears incontrovertible :" that is, " as it follows,'* 
** as it appears." If we give (say they) the sentence a diflTer- 
ent turn, and instead of as, say stich as, the verb is no longer 
termed impersonal ; but properly agrees with its nominative, 
in the plural number : as, " The arguments advanced were 
nearly such asfoUmo ;" " The positions were such aa appear 
incontrovertible."* 

They who doubt the accuracy of Home Tooke's state- 
ment, " That as, however and whenever used in English, 
means the same as U, or thai, or which ;" and who are not 
satisfied whether the verbs, in the sentence first mentioned, 
should be in tiie singular or the plural number, may vary the 
form of expression. Thus, the sense of the preceding sen- 
tences, may be conveyed in the following terms. " The areu- 
meots advanced were nearly of the following nature ;" " The 

* These grammarians are sapported by general usape, and by the authority 
of an eminent critic on language and compoRition. "• When a verb it used im- 
persenallyt" says Dr. GampbeU in bis Philosophy of Rhetoric, «* it ought an* 
doobtedly tn be in the singular number, whether toe neuter pronoun be express- 
ed or understood." For this reason, analogy and usage favour tbb mode of 
eipreasioo: *^Tbe condititins of the agreement were tufoUovaf^ and not, as 
fw.oio» A few late writers have inconsidfrately adopted this last form, through 
a mistake of the construction. For the same reason, we ought to say, ^ I 
shall consider his censures so far only m eoncems my friend's ^nduct y' anil 
not * 80 far as concern J 

33c 
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fbllowing are nearly the arguments which were adTanccd ;** 
** The arguments advanced were nearly those which follow :" 
" It appears that the positions were incontrovertible ;" " That 
the positions were incontrovertible is apparent ;'* " The posi- 
tions were apparently incontrovertible," See the Octav* 
Grammar ; the note under Rule I. 

RULE 11. 

Two or more nouns, &c. in the sinp^lar number, joined 
together by a copulative conjunction, expressed or under- 
stood, must have verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing 
with them in the plural number : as, ^^ Socrates and Plato 
were wise : they were the most eminent philosophers of 
Greece :'^ ** The sun that rolb over our heads, the food 
that we receive, the rest that we enjoy, daily admonish ua 
of a superior and superintending Power.'' t 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of which are 
annexed. ** And so was also James and John the sons of 
Zebedee, who were partners with Simoa;" "and so were 
also." " All joy, tranquillity,*and peace,, even for evei* and 
ever, doth dwell ;" " dtDeU for ever." " By whose power all 
ffooa and evil is distributed ;" ^^are distributed." "Their 
love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished ;" **are 
perished.'* " The thoughtless ancf intemperate enjoyment 
of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it, and the forgetfiilne^ of 
our being accountable creatures, obliterates every serious 
thought of the proper business of life, and effaces the sense of 
religion and of God;" It ought to be, "o6/i<cra<«," and ^^ efface.^ 

1.. When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely distino 
guishable in sense, and sometimes even when they are very 
different, some authors have thought It allowable to put the 
verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singular number : as, 
. *| Tranquillity and peace dwells there ;" "ignorance and neg- 
ligence has produced the effect ;" " The discomfiture ana 
slaughter was very great" But it is evidently contrary to 
the first principles of grammar, to consider two distinct ideas 
as one, however nice may be their shades of difference : and 
if there be no difference, one of them must he superfluous, 
and ought to be rejected. 

To support the above construction, it is said, that the verb 
may be understood as applied to each of the preceding terms ; 
as in the following example. " Sand, and salt, and a mass of 
iron, is easier to bear than a man without understanding.** 
But besides the confusion, and the latitude of application, 

t See the exceftiana to this rule, at p» 46 of the Keu ; 12th edition. 
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which such a construction would introduce, it appears to be; 
more proper and analogical, in cases where the verb is intend- 
ed to oe applied to any one of the terms, to make use of the 
disjunctive conjunction, which grammatically refers the verb 
to one ot other of the preceding terms in a separate view. 
To preserve the distinctive uses of the copulative and dis- 
junctive conjunctions, would render thejcules precise, consist- 
ent, and intelligible. Dr. Blair very justly observes, that 
** two pr more substantives, joined by a copulative, must al- 
iffoys require the verb or pronoun to which they refer, to be 
placed in the plural number." 

S. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners to 
determine, whether one or more of the clauses are to be con- 
sidered as the nominative case ; and consequently, whether 
the verb should be in the singular or the plural number. We 
shall, therefore, set down a number of varied examples of 
this nature, wiiich may serve as some government to the 
scholar) with respect to sentences of a similar construction. 
" Prosperity with humility, renders its possessor truly amia- 
ble." "The ship, with all her furniture, was destroyed." 
"Not Only his eatate, his reputation too has suffered by his 
misconduct" *' The genera] also, in conjunction with the 
officers, has applied for redress." ^ He cannot be justified ; 
for itis true, that the prince, as well as the people, u^c» blame- 
worthy." " The king, with his life-guard, has just passed 
through the villa^." " In the mutual influence of boay and 
soul, uiere is a wisdom, a wonderful wisdom, which we can- 
not fathom." " Virtue, honour, nay, even self-interest, con-' 
Spire to recommend the measure." . " Patriotism, moralitj, 
every public and private consideration, demand our submis- 
sion to iust and lawful government" " Nothing delights me 
80 much as the virorks of nature." 

In support of such forms of expression as the following, 
we see the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other writers ; 
and we annex them for the reader's consideration. " A long 
course of time, with a variety of accidents and circumstances, 
art requisite to produce those revolutions." " The king, 
with the lords and commons, /brni an excellent frame of gov- 
ernment" "The side A, with the sides B and C, compose 
the triangle." " The fire communicated itself to the bed, 
which, with the furniture of the room, and a valuable library, 
vjere all entirely consumed." It is^ however, proper to ob- 
serve, that these modes of expression do not apnea* to be 
warranted by the just principles of construction. The woi^, 
"A long course of time," "The king," "The side A," and 
*^ which," ^re the tijuc nominatives to the respective vei%: 
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Id the last example, the word all should be expanded. As 
the preposition wUh governs the objective case in English ; and, 
if translated into Latin, would govern the ablative case, it Is 
manifest, that the clauses following toiik, in the preceding 
s^entences, cannot form any part of the nominative case. 
They cannot be at the> same time in the objective and the 
nommative cases. The following sentence appears to be un- 
exceptionable ; and may serve to explain the others. ** The 
lords and commons are essiential branches of the British con- 
stitution : the king, with them,ybrm8 an excellent frame of 
government"* " 

S. If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are joined 
together by a copulative conjunction, be of several persons, 
in making the plural pronoun agree with them in person, the 
second person takes place of the third, and the firat of both : 
as, *' James, and thou, and I, are attached to our country.*' 
^ Thou and he shared it between you.''^ 

RULE IIL 

The conjunction disjunctive h^s an effect contiTiry to 
that of the conjunction copulative ; for as the verb, noun, 
or pronoun, is referred to the preceding ter'ms taken separ- 
ately, It must be in the singular number : as, '^ Ignorance 
or negligence Aa« cabsed this mistake 5" "John, James^ 
or Joseph, intends to accompany me ;^^ " There m, in 
many minds, neither knowledge nor understandUig.^' 

The following sentences are variatfons from this rule : ** A 
man may see a metaphor or an allegory in* a picture, as well 
as read them in a description ;'* "readt^" ** Neither chcur- 
acter nor dialogue were yet understood ;" ^* uhis yet" " It 
must indeed be confessed, that a Jampoon or a satire do not 
carry in thenL robbery or niurder ;" " does not carry in U,*^ 
*• Death, or some worse misfortune, soon divide them." It 
OBght to be " divides,^' 

1. When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun, of 
diffisrent persons, are disjunctively connected, the verb must 
agree with that person which is placed nearest to it : as, '* I, 
or thou art to blame ;" " Thou or 1 am in fault ;" " I, or thou, 
or he, w the author of it ;" ** George or 1 am the person." 
But it would be better to say ; '* Either f am to blame, or 
thou art," ^c 

S. "When a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun, or 

-^^hoagh the construction will not ndmit of a plural verb, the sentenc* 
we«ld cerUOnly stand better thos: (*The king, the lords, and the oommoDs, 
form an excellent constitution." 

aoc 
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pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is made to agree with the 
plural noun and pronoun : as, " Neither poverty nor riches 
were injurious to him ;" ^* 1 or they toere offended by it." 
But in this case, the plural noun or pronoun, when it can 
conveniently be done, should be placed next to the verb. 

RULE IV. 

A noun of multitude, or sienifyin? many, may have a 
verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of the singular or 
plural number ; yet not without regard to the import of 
the word, as conveying unity or plurality of idea : as, 
** The meeting iPos large ;'* " The parliament is dissolv- 
ed ;*' " The nation is powerful ;" ** My ' people do not 
tonsider : they have not known me :" " The multitude 
eagerly jtMir«ftg*^leasure, as their cmef good ;" " The 
councu were divided in Metr sentiments.'' 

We ou^ht to consider whether the term will immediateljr 
sug^t the idea of the number it represents, or whether it 
exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as one thing. In 
the former case, the verb ought to be plural ; in thfe latter, it 
ought to be singular. Thus, it sterns miproper to say, ** The 
peasantry, goes barefoot, ana the middle sort makes use of 
woollen stoes." It would be better to say, "The peasantry 
|po .barefoot, and the middle sort make use,'* ^*c. because the 
idea in both these cases, is that of a number. On the con- 
trary, there is a harshness in the following sentences, in which 
nouns of number have veri^s plural j because the ideas they 
represent seem not to be sufficiently divided in the mind. 
"The court of Rome were not without solicitude." "The 
house of commoi?8 Vfere of sm^ weight." ** The house of 
Iwds were so much influenced ov these reasons." ^ Stephen's 
party loere entirely broken up by the captivity of their lead- 
er." " An army of twenty-four thousand toert assembled.*' 
"What reason have the cnurchofRome for proceeding in 
thk manner ?" " There is indeed no constitution so tame and 
careless of their own defence." " All the virtues of man- 
kind are to be counted upon a few finders, but his follies and 
vices are Innumerable." Is not mankind in this place a kioun 
pf multitude, and such as reauires the pronoun referring to it 
to be in the plural ^umber, tketr ? 

RULE V. • ; . 

Pronodns rattst always agree with their antecedents, and 
tli€ nouns for whicTi they stand, in gender and dumber : a»% 
*^ This \s the friend whom I love f ^' That is tbeirice whkti 

K 'id 
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I hate f^ " The king and the queen had put on their 
robes ;" " The moon appears, and she shines, butthe light 
is not her own." 

The relative is of the same person as the antecedent, 
and the verb agrees with it accordingly : as, " Thou w^ 
hvest wisdom ;" " I who speak from experience.*' 

Of this rule tliere are many violations to be met with ; a 
few of which may be sufficient to put the learner on nis 
guard. " Each of the sexes should kerp within its particu- 
lor bounds, and content themselves with the advantages of 
their particular districts ;*' better thus : " The sexes should 
keep within th^ir particular bounds," ^c. " Can any one, on 
their entrance into the world, be fully secure that fliey shaH 
not be deceived ?" " on his entrance," and " that he shall." 
" One should not think too favourably of ourselves ;" "of 
one's self.'^ ^ He had one acquaintance which poisoned his 
principles;'* ** wAo poisoned*" 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it refers, 
either expressed or implied : as, '* Who is fatal to others is so 
to himself;" that is, " the man who is fatal to others." 

Who^ whiehi whcst, and the relative thai, tliough in the ob- 
jective case, are always placed before the verb; as are also 
their compounds, whoever, whosoeveryifc,; as, "He wham 
y^ seek ;" " This is what, or the thing which, or that you 
want ;" ** Whomsoever you please t;o appoint." 

Whai is sometimes applied, in a manner which appears to 
be exceptionable : as, " All fevers, except what are called . 
nervous," ^c It would at least be better to say, *> -except 
those which are called nervous." 

1.- Personal pronouns being used to supply the place of the 
noun, are not employed in the same part of a sentence as 
the noun which the^ represent ; for it would be improper to 
say, " The king he is just ;" " 1 saw her the queen ;'* '* The 
.men ihey were there ;" ** Many words Uiey darken speech ;" 
" My banks they are furnished with bees." These personals 
.are superfluous, as there is not tiie least occasion tor a sub- 
stitute, in^ the same part where the principal word is present 
The nopoinative casei^cy, in the following sentence, i&abo 
sMperfluous ; ** Who, instead of goin^ about doing good, Mi^^ 
are perpetually intent upon doing mischief." . , 

% The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons as 
well as to tuings ; but after an adjeitive in the superlative de- 
gree^ and after ^the pronominal adjective samfii Itis j;en<raliy 
iwed ih,pr,e|(^rence.to who or ViUck : i^, " Charley XII- king 
ot Swe^^.wa* mi ' the greatest madmen fhai the worid 
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ever saw :" ** CatUine's followers were the most profligate 
that could be found in any city." '^ He is the same man 
thai we saw before," There are cases wherein we cannot 
conveniently dispense with this relative as applied to persons : 
as first, after who the interrogative; *♦ Who ttlat has any sense 
of religion, would have argued thus ?*' Secondlv, when per- 
sons make but a part of the antecedent ; " The woman, 
and the estate that became his portion, were too much for 
his moderation." In neither of these examples could any 
other relative have been used. 

S. The pronouns whichsoever ^ whoioeveri, and the like, are 
elegantlj* divided by the interposition of the corresponding 
substantives : thus, *' On whichsoever side the king cast his 
eyes ;" would have sounded better, if written, " On which 
side soever," ^c i 

^ 4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put the ob- 
jective case of the personal pronouns, in the place of these 
and those ; as, ** Give me tnem books ;" instead of *^ those 
books.*' We may sometimes find this fault even in writing : 
as;, ** Observe ikem three there." We also frequently meet 
withi^05e instead of ihey^ at the beginningof a sentence, and 
where there is no |)articular reference to an antecedent ; as, 
** Those that sow in tears, sometimes reap in joy." They 
that, or Uiey who sow in tears. 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a personal 
fironoun or a demonstrative is preferable, in certain construc- 
tions. " We are not unacquainted with thie calumny of tliem 
[or those] who openly make use of the warmest professions." 

5. In some dialects, the word what is improperly used for 
that, and sometimes we find it in this sense in writing : " They 
will never believe but what I have been entirely to blame.' 
^ I am not satisfied but what," ^c. instead of *' but that,^* 
The word somewhat^ in the following sentence, seems to be 
used improperly. ^ These punishments seem to have been 
exercised in somewhat an arbitrary manner." Sometime^ 
we read, " In somewhat of" The meaning is, ** in a man- 
ner which is in some respects arbitrary." 

6. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated to 
persons, that there is generally harshness in the ^ application 
of it, except to the proper names of persons^ or the geneffd 
terms maUyWoman^ J^c. A term which only implies the idea 
of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance or 
epithet, will hardly authorize the use uf it : as, ** That fac- 
tion jn England who most powerfully opposed his arbitrary 
pretensions," " That faction tpMcA," would have been better; 
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and the same remark will serve f9r the following examples : 
" Fiance, V}ho was in alliance With Sweden." ** The court, 
who,^^ ^e. " The cavalry toko,^* fyc. " The cities wfuy aspir- 
ed at liberty." "That party among us who," S^c* •^The 
family tohom they consider as usurpers.*'. 
In some cases it majr be doubtful, whether thi^ pronoun is 

Epoperly applied or not : as, ** The number of substantialln- 
abitants with whom some citiea abound." For whfji a tema 
directly and necessarily inaplies persons, it may jh many 
cases claim the personal relative. " None Of the company 
tvhom he most affected, could cure him of the melancholy 
under Which he. laboured." The word acquaintance may 
have the same construction. # 

t. We hardly consider little children as persons, because 
^at term gives us the idea of reason dnd refle^on : and there* 
fi)re the application of the person relative toib, in this case, 
seems to be harsh s *' A child whoJ'^ It is still more improp- 
erly applied to animals : ** A lake frequented by that fowl 
wliom nature has taught to dip the wing irt water.'* 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a namef, 
and it does not refer to the p^i'son, the pronoun wAo ought 
not to be applied. " 11 is no wonder if such a man did not 
shine at the court of queen Elizabeth, who was but another 
name for prudence and economy." Better thus: '^who^ 
name was but another word for prudence, ^c." The word 
whose begins likewise to be restricted to persons ; yet it Is 
not done so generally, but that good writers, even itk prose, 
use it when speaking of things. The construction is not, 
however, generally pleasing, as we may see in the followng 
instances : ** Pleasure, wJiose nature, fye." " Call ^ery pro- 
duction, whose parts and tehose nature," ^c. 

In one case, however, custom authorizes us to use wkie^, 
with respect to persons 5 and that is when we want to distin- 
guish one person of two, or a particular person among a 
number of others. We should then say, "fTAfcA of the two," 
or " Wiiich of them, is he or she ?" 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of number, 
we sometimes find an aniibiguity in the use of it : as when 
"we say, " The disciples of Christ, whom we imitate ;" we 
may mean, the imitation either of Christ, or of his disciples. 
The accuracy and clearness of the sentence, depend very 
much upon the proper and determinate use of the relative, 
so that it may rtiaaily present its antecedent to the mind of 
the hearer or reader, without any obscurity or ambiguity. 

10. JU ?>and iticasf are often, after tne manner or the 

^ •■ • 
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French, used in a plura) cdnstruction, and by some of our 
best writers : as, " It is either a few great men who decide 
for the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a seditious ring- 
leader :" " It is they that are the real authors, though the 
soldiers are the actors of the revolution ;" " It was the here- 
tics that first began to rail," ^c. ; ♦* 'Tis these that early taint 
the female mind." This license in the t^onstruction of tV is, 
(if it be proper to admit It at all,) has, however, been certain- 
ly abused in the following sentence, which is thereby made 
a very awkward one. "// is wonderful the very few acci- 
dents, which, in several years, happen from this pracnee." 

11. The interjections / Oh ! and M / require the o6jec 
tive case of a proniiun iirthe first person after them : as, f O 
me ! Oh me ! Ah me !" But the nraiinative case in the se 
cond person : as, ** O thou persecutor !" " Oh ye hypo- 
crites P' *»0 thou, who dwellest"^c. 

The neuter pronoun, bj an idiom peculiar to the English 
language, is frequently joined in explanatory sentences, with 
a noun or pronoun of tfie masculine or feminine gender: a»^ 
** It was I ;" " It was the man or woman that did it." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and under- 
stood ; thus we say, " As appears, as follows ;" for " As it 
appears, as it follows ;" and "May be," for "It may be." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes employed to express ; 

1st. The subject of any discourse or inquiry: as, " jihap 
pened on a summer's day ;" " Who is it that calls on me .''" 

2d, The state or condition of any person or thing : as, 
**Howi8awithyou?" 

8d, The thing, whatever it be, that Is the cause of any ef 
feet or event, or any person considered merely as a cause i 
as, ** We heard her say it was not he;" " The truth is, it was 
I that helped her.'* 

RULE VI. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb when ne 
nominative comes between it and the verb : as. " The 
master who taught us ;" " The trees which are planted." 

When a nominative comes between the relative and tlie 
verb, the relative is governed by Some \vord in its own 
member of the sentence : as, " H^who preserves me, to 
whom I owe my being, wJiose I am, and whontf serve, is 
eternal." , * 

In the several members of the last sentence, the relative 
performs a difi*erent office. In the first member, it marks 
the agent ; in the second, it submits to the government of thi ^ 
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preposition t in the third, it represents the possessor ; and in 
the fourth, the object of an action : and therefore it must be 
ill tlie three different cases, cprrespondent to those officesu 

When both the antecedent and relative become nomina- 
tives, each to different verbs, the relative is the nominative to 
the former, and the antecedent to the latter verb : as, ** TVwe 
philosophy^ tohich is the ornament of our nature, consists 
more in tne love of bur duty, and the practice of virtue, than 
in great talents and extensive knovirl6dge/' 

A few instances of erroneous construction^ will illustrate 
both the branches of the sixth rule. The three following 
refer to tbe first part. ** How can we avoid being grateful to 
those whom, bv repeated kind offices, have proved them- 
selves our real friends!" "These are the men whom, you 
might suppose, were t"he authors of the work :" •* If you 
were here, you would find three or four, whom you would 
say passed their time agreeably :*' in all these places it ^ould 
be who instead of whom. The two latter sentences contain 
a nominative between the relative and the verb ; and, there- 
fore, seem to contravene the rule : but the student will reflect, 
that it is not the nominative of the verb with which the rela- 
tive is connected. The remaining examples refer to the se« 
cond part of the rule. " Men of fine talents are not always 
the persons who we should esteem." " The persons who you 
dispute with, are precisely of your opinion." ** Our tutors 
are our benefactors, who we owe obedience to, and who we 
ought to love." In these sentences, uj^(mi should be used 
instead of who. 

1. M^hen the relative pronoun is of the interrogative kind, 
the noun or pronoun containing the answer, must be in the 
same case as that which contains the question: as, " fFhose 
books are these ? They are John's,'* " ffho gave them to 
him ? ff^e.:* " Of whom did you buy them ? Of a bookseller ; 
him who lives at the Bible and Crown." " fVhom did you see 
there ? Both him and the shopman.*' The learner will read- 
ily comprehend this rule, by supplying the words which are 
understood in the answers. — ^Thus, to express the answers at 
large, we should say, " They are John's books." " We rave 
them to him." " We bought them of him who lives, tfc," 
** We saw both hini^and the shopman." — As the relative pro- 
noun, when used interrogatively, refers to the, subsequent 
word or phrase containing the answer to the question, that 
word or phrase may properly be terme^i tlie subsequent to^ 
tile interrogative. 

6d 
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RULEVn. 

When the relative is preceded by two nominatives of 
different persons, the relative and verb may agree in per- 
son with either, according to the sense : as, " I am the 
man who command you 'y or, '^ I am the man who cowr 
tnands you." 

The form of the first of the two preceding sentences, ex- 
presses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be more 
perspicuous to say ; ** I, who command you, am the man." 
rernaps the difference of meaning, produced by referring 
the relative to different antecedents, will be more evident to 
the learner, in the following sentences. ** I am the general 
whogwc* the orders to-day ;" ** I am the general, who rive 
the orders to-day ;" that is, " I, who give the orders to-day, 
am the general. 

When the relative and the verb have been determined to 
agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that agree- 
ment must be preserved throughout the sentence ; as in the 
following instance : ^ I am the Lord that maketk all things ; 
that stretcheth forth the heavJBns alone." Lfo. xliv. $4. Thus 
for is consistent : The Lord, in the third person, b the ante- 
cedent, and the verb agrees with the relative in the third per- 
son : *'I am the Lord, which Lord, or he that moJird^ all 
things.*' If / were made the antecedent, the relative and 
verb should agree with it in the first person : as, *^ / am the 
Lord, that make all things, that stretch forth the heavens alone." 
But should it follow ; ^ That spreadeth abroad the earth by 
myself;" there would arise a confusion of persons, and a 
manifest solecism. 

RULEVm. 

Every adjective, and every adjective pronoun, belongs 
to a substantive, expressed or understood : as, " He is a 
ffood, as well as a wise man :" " Few are happy ;" that 
is, ^^ persons ;" " This is a pleasant walk ;" that is, " Thi^ 
walk isy^' &c. 

Adjective pronouns must agree, in number, with their 
substantives: as, ^^ This book, these books; that sort, 
those sorts ; am^er road, other roads.^ 

1. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

A few msti^cevAf the breach of this rule are here exhibit- 
ed. ** 1 have not travelled this twejfity years ;" " <^c twen- 
ty." ^* ) am ROl recommending these kind of sufferings f 

til 
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•* this kind." *• Those set of books was a valuable present ;" 
"ttcrfset" 

1. The word means in the singular number, and the phra- 
ses, ** By this meanSy^ " By thai means" are used by our best 
and most correct writers ; namely, Bacon, Tillotson Atter- 
bury, Addison, Steele, Pope, ^c* They ^re, indeed, in so 
general and approved use, that it would appear awkward, if 
not affected, to apply the old sinj:;ular form, and s^v, " By this 
mean; by that mean ; it was by a mean ;*^ although it is 
more agreeable to tjie^general analogy of the language. '* The 
word means (says Priestley) belongs to the class of words, 
which do not change their termination on account of number ; 
fbrit is used alike m both numb4«rs." 

The word amends is used in this manner, in the following 
sentences : *^ Though he did not succeed, he gained the ap- 
probation of his country ; and with this amef*ds he was con- 
tent" " Peace of mind is an honourable amends for tlie sac- 
rifices of interest." ** In return, he received the thanks of his 
employers, and the present of a large estate : these were am- 
ple amends for all his labours." " We have described the 
rewards of vice : the good man^s amen J^ are of a different 
nature.** 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like the 
word means) had formerly its correspondent form in the sin- 
gular number, as it is derived from the French amende, though 
now itis exclusively established in the plural form. If, there- 
fore, it be alleged that mean should be applied in the smgulart 
because it is derived from the French moyen, the same kind 
of argument may be advanced in favour of the singular 
am>enae ; and the general analogy of the language may also 
be pleaded in support of it. 

Campbell, in ms ** Philosophy of Rhetoric," has the fol- 
lowing remark on the subject Ijefore us : " No persons of taste 
will, i presume, venture so far to violate the present usage. 

**^Bif this meait«, He had tbeni the more at vantage, being tired and harass- 
ed with a long- nMU'ch." Baton* 

*^ Bv this nuftn* one great restraint from doing evil, would be taken away."—* 
*^ Ana thit is an admirable mtant to iniprove men in virtue."— By that means 
they hava rendered their duty more dimcult.** TiUoutHu 

* M It renders us careless of approving ourselves to God, and 6y thM faeoiu se- 
curing the continuance of his goodness."—** A good character, wnen established, 
should not be rested in as an end, but employed as a$mtm$ of doing still further 
good." ' AUerhwy, 

" By thii nuuHt they are happy in each other.'W." He &y that mtant preserves 
his superioriGr." Addiatm, 

" Your vanity (y this vuant will want its food.^ Steele^ 

" By this means alone, their greatest obstacles will vanish." Peme. 

• "Which ataKnn has proved ttie foost effectual mcam to ruin the nobles." 

■ • ^ 8(1 
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and consequently to shock the ears of the generality of read- 
ers, as to say, ** By thb meanj by that mean,''* 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be agamst the use of means 
in the singular number. They do not, however, speak de- 
cisively on the point ; but rather dubiously, and as if they 
knew that they were questioning eminent authorities as well 
as general practice. That they, were not decidedly against 
the application of this word to the singular number, appears 
from their own language : ** Whole sentences, whether sim- 
ple or compound, may become members of other sentences 
fcy nuana of some additional connexion" — Dr. LowTH^a 
hUroducMon to English Gramn^ar. 

•• There is no other method of teaching that of which any 
one is ignorant, but by means ot something already known.'' 
Dr. Johnson. IdUr. 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scriptures 
makes no use, as far as the compiler can discover, of the word 
mean ; though there are several instances to be found in it 
of the use of mean*, in the sense and connexion contended 
for. " Bv this means thou shalt have no portion on this side 
the river!" Ezra iv. 16. " Thht by m^ans of deaik," frc. 
Heb. ix. 15. It will scarcely be pretended, that the transla- 
tors of the sacred volumes did not accurately understand the 
English language ; or that th^V would have admitted one 
form of this word, and itjeited the other, had not their de- 
termination been conformable to the best usa^e. An attempt 
therefore to recover an old word, so 'long since disused by 
the most correct writers, seems not likely to be successful ; 
Specially as the rejection of it is hot attended with any in- 
^corivenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a 
great majority of them, corroborated by general usage, 
forms. -during its continuance, the standara oflanguage ; es- 
pec|filly,if) in particular instances, this practice continue after 

« There u no means of escaping^ the pertectition.*' *^ Faidi is not only a 

vumu of obeyiniTt but a pilBc'fpill fitim obedience." Dr. Young. 

*« He looked on money as a msfessanry meant of maintidning^ and increasing 
power." ^ Lord LyttUtonU Henry if. 

(< John was too much intimidated n6t to embrace every meant aflbrded for his 
salertyi*' Qoldandth. 

"^LciKAwmeatw should foil.V-^By pteonr of OA/Hnomyy the late king,*' 
he, <* The only meotu of securing a durable peace.** Hume. 

**By fhi$ tneofu there was nothing left to the parliament of Ireland,** &.c 

Btadksione, 

(• By this vumu so many slsfves escaped out nf the hands of their masterst** 

Dr^ Robertson, 

''By thi$ meani they bear witness to each other.** Burke, 

4 By thU ^teu the wrath of man was made to turn against itselC** 2V« BUdr. 

** A magazine, which has, by this means, conlataed, ke^—*^ Biids, in finteral, 
procure their food by means of their Jedt." Dr. Paley. 

dd 
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objection and due consideration. Every connexion and ap- 
plication of words and phrases, thus supported, must there^ 
fore be proper, and entitled to respect, if not exceptionable 
in a moral point of view. 

....«^.>^.^^..^.M.».~.^^.»..». .« Si Toletamu 

** Queni penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquemU.*' HOR. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less de- 
viating from the general analogy of the language, than those 
before mentioned, are to be considered as strictly proper and 
justifiable. Of this kind are the following. ^JSPme of them 
are varied to express the gender ;*' and yet none originally 
signified no one. " He himself shall do the work :' here, 
what was at first appropriated to the objective, is now prop- 
«rly used as the nominative case. '^ You have behaved your- 
selves well :" in this example, the word you is put m the 
nominative case plural, with strict propriety ; though former- 
ly it was confined to the objective case, and ye exclusively 
used for the nominative. 

With pespect to anomalies and variations of lan^age, thus 
established, it is the grammarian's business to submit, not to 
remonstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the decision of 
proper authority, and contending for obsolete modes of ex- 
pression, he may, indeed, display learning and critical sagad- 
3' ; and, in some degree, Qbscure points that are sufficiently 
ear and decided ; but he cannot reasonably hope either to 
succeed in his aims, or to assist the learner^ In discovering 
and respecting the true standard and principles of languag^. 

Cases which custom has left dubious are certainly witbiQ 
the grammarian's province. Here, he may* reason and re^ 
monstrate on the ground of derivation, analogy, and proprie- 
ty ; and his reasonings may refine and improve the lan^age : 
but when authority speaks out and decides the point, it were 
perpetually to unsettle the language, to admit of cavil and 
debate. Anomalies then, under tne limitation mentioned, 
become the law, as clearly as the plainest analogies. 

The reader will perceive that, m the following sentences, 
the use of the wora mean in the old form has a very uncouth 
appearance : " By the ^nean of adversity we are often in- 
structed." ** He preserved his health by mean of exercise." 
" Frugality is one mean of acquiring a competency." They 
should be, ** By means of adversity, ^c. "By nuans of ex- 
ercise,*' ^c. " Frugality isone means ;'* ^. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive mean 
m the singular number, and in that number only, to signify 
roedwcrity, middle rate, ^c. as, " This is a mean between 
the two e;Ktremes." But in the sense of instrumentality, it 
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has been long disused by the best authors, and by almost 
every writer. 

TViis means and thai means should be used only when they 
refer to what is singular ; these m^ans and those means, when 
they respect plurals : as, " He lived temperately, and by this 
means preserved his health ;" " The scholars were attentive, 
industrious, and obedient to their tutors ; and by these means 
acquired knowledge." 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young student 
may be led to reflect on a point so important, as that of as- 
certaining the standard of propriety in the use of language. 

St, When two persons or things are spoken of in a sentence, 
and there is occasion to mention them again for the sake of 
distinction, that is used in reference to the former, and this, 
in reference to the latter: as, ^ Self-love, which is the spring 
of action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but for that^ man 
would be inactive ; and but for ihis, he would be active to no 
end." 

S, The distributive adjective pronouns, each, every, eUher, 
agree with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of the singular 
number only : as, " The kin^ of hrael, and Jehoshaphat, the 
kin^ of Judah, sat each on his throne ;" " Emery tree is known 
by %ts fruit :'* unless the plural noun convey a collective idea : 

as» ** Eoery six months f " Every hundred years." ^The 

following phrases are exceptionable. " Let each esteem oth- 
ers better than themselves :'* It ou^cht to be ^^himsdf,^ 
^ The language should be both perspicuous und correct : in 
proportion as et^^er of these two qualities are wanting, the 
language is imperfect ;'' it should be, " is wanting.'* " Every 
one of the letters bear regular dates, and contam proofs of 
attachment :** " hears a regular ctefe, and conlains* ^Every 
town and village were burned ; every grove and crery tree 
were cut down :" " was burned, and ««.% cut down." Set the 
Key, p. 16 ; ^uid the Octavo Grammar, Second tdition, vol- 
ume 2, pape Qm. 

Either is often .used improperly, instead of eojoh : as, " The 
king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, sat either 
oftnem on his throne;'* ^ Nadab and Abihu, the sons ot 
Aaron, took either of them his censer.* Each signifies both 
of them taken distinctly or separately ; either properly sig- 
nifies only the one or the other of them taken disjunctively. 

Id the course of this work, some examples will appear of 
erroneous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with res- 
pect to gratnunatical construction : but it may be proper to 
.remark, that notwithstanding these verbal mistakes, the 
Bible, for the size of it, is the most aj^curate grammatical 
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composition that we have in the English language. The au-^ 
thorityof several eminent grammanans migrtt be adduced m 
support of this assertion ; but it may be sufficient to mention 
only that of Dr. Lowth, who says, " The present translation 
pf the Bible, is the best standard of the English language," 

n. AOJRCTIVES. 

4. Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as ad- 
verbs : as, ^ indifferent honest ; excellent well ; miserable 
poor ;" instead of *' Indifferently honest ; excellently well ; 
miserably poor." " He behaved nimself conformable to that 
great example ;'* ** conformably,^' " Endeavour to live here- 
after suitable to a person in thy station ; * " suitably,** " I caa 
never think so very mean of him;" '^ meanlvJ'^ . "He de- 
scribes this river agreeable to the common reacting :" " ofiree- 
Mu*^ "Agreeabletomy promise I now write:" ^* agreeably.*^ 
•* Thjjr exceeding ^reat reward :" When united to an adjective, 
or adverb not ending in ly, the word exceeding has ly added te 
it : as, ** exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great;" ** exceed- 
ingly well, exceedingly more active :" bat when it is joined 
to an adverb or adjective, having that termination, the ly is 
omitted : as, ** Some men think exceeding clearly, and rea- 
son exceeding forcibly :" " She appearedf on this occasion, 
exceeding lovely.*' " He acted in this business bolder than was 
expected :" " They behaved the nobkat, because they were 
disinterested/' They should have been, " nwre boldly; most 
nobly." — The Adjective pronoun «wcfc is often misapplied : 
as, " He was such an extravagant young man, that he spent 
his whole patrimony in a few years :^ it should be, " so exmnh 
ngantayovMgman." *' I never before saw such lar^je trees :" 
" saw tries 80 large.^^ When we refer to the species or na- 
ture of a thing, the word such is properly applied : as, " Such 
a temper is seldom found :'' but when decree is signified, we 
use the word so : aSf " So bad a temper is sekluni fouod.*' 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives : at, 
" The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but suitably 
to his offence;" ^suitable." "They were seen wandering 
about soKtarily and distressed ;" " solitary,^ " He lived ki 
a manner agreeably to the dictatt^s of reason and ft^ligion ;'* 
" agreeableJ'^ " The study of syntat should be previously to 
that of punctuation ;" "|?«wetw."* 

5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be avoid- 
ed : such as, ♦• A worser conduct ;*' *' On lesser hopes ;" " A 
more serener temper ;** '^ The most straitest sect;** 1* A mom 

* For the rule to determine whether an wUectWe or «n adverb it to tie nsedj 
•ee Eii|^sh Exerdsc%5irteen<^drany#ubic<|u«nt,«litloiJ,|JB« 140. 
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superior work." - They should be, *' Tvorse conduct ;*' " less 
hopes ;" " a more serene temper ;" " the straitest sect ;" " a 
superior Dvork." v 

6. Adlectives that have in themselves a superlative signifi- 
cation, do not properly admit of the superlative or compar- 
ative form superadded : such as, " Chief, extreme, perfect,^ 
ri^t, universal, supreme," ^c. ; which are sometimes im- 
properly written, " Chiefest, extremest, perfectest, rightest, 
most universal, most supreme,** ^c. The following expres- 
siens are therefore improper. " He sometimes claims ad- 
mission to the chiefest offices." " The quarrel became so uni- 
versal and national f " A method of attaining the ri^hUst 
and greatest happiness." The phrases, so perfect, so right, 
so extreme, so universal, ^-c. are incorrect ; because they im- 
ply that one thing is less perfect, less extreme, ^c than aur 
othei', which is not possible. 

7. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which the 
degrees of comparison are applied and construed. The fol- 
lowing are examples of wrong construction in this respect : 
" This noble nation hath, of all others, admitted fewer cor 
ruptions." The Vfordfeiofr is here construed precist^ly as if 
it were the superlative. It should be, " This\ noble nation 
hath admitted fewer corruptions than any other. We com- 
monly say, "This Is the weaker of the two;" or, "The 
weakest of the two :" but the former is the regular mode of 
expression, because there are only two things compiired. 
*• The vice of covetousness is what enters deepest into tlie 
soul of any other." " He celebrates the church of England 
as the most perfect of all others." Both these modes of ex 
pression are faulty : we should ^ot say, " The best of any 
man," or, " The best of any other man,i' for " the best of 
men." The sentences may oe corrected by substituting the 
comparative in the room of the superlative. " The vice, frc. 

'is what enters deeper into the soul than any other." " He 
celebrates, ^c. as fnore perfect than any other." It is also 
possible to retain the superlative, and render the expression 
^ammatical. " Covetousness, of all vices, enters the deep- 
est into the soul." " He celebrates, ^. as the most perfect 
of all churches.*' These sentences contain other errors, 
apiinst which it is proper to caution the learner. The words 
£eiper and deepest^ being intended for adverbs, should have 
been more deeply^ most deeply. The phrases moi'fperfect, and 
Tnost perfect, are improper ; because perfection aamits of no 
degrees of comparison. We may say nearer or nearest to 
perfection, or more or less imperfect. 

8. In some cas«»9, ad iectiveg should not be separated from 

L 15J 
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their substantives, even by words which madify their mean- 
ing, and make but one sense with them : as, " A large enough 
number surely." It should be, "A number large enough." 
"The lower sort of people are good enough judges of one 
not very distant from them.' * 



The adjective is usually placed before its substantive : as, 
" A generous man ;" " How amiable a woman !" The in- 
stances in which it comes after th^ substantive, are the fol- 
lowing. 

1st, When something depends upon the adjective ; and 
when it gives a better sound, especially in poetry : as, " A 
man generous to his enemies ;" " Feed me with food con- 
venitnt for me ;" " A tree three feet^^AicA;," ** A body of troops 
fifty thousand strong ;" "^The torrent tumbling through rocks 
abrupV^ • 

2a, When the adjective is emphatical : as, " Alexander the 
Great f' "Lewis the Bold f^ "Goodness infirdief "Wis- 
dom unsearchable" 

3d, When several adjectives belong to one substantive z 
as, " A man just, wise, and charitable ;** " A woman modest, 
sensible, and virtuous." 

4th, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb I as, 
** A boy regularly studious ;'* " A girl unaffectedly modest-** 

5th, When the verb to be, in any of its variations, comes 
between a substantive and an adjective, the adjective may 




'in- 
terview." 

6th, When the adjective expresses some circumstance of a 
substantive placed after an active verb : as, ** Vanity often 
renders its possessor despicable,^* In an exclamatO|ry sen- 
tence, the adjective generally precedes the substantive ; as, 
" How defpicable does vanity often render its possessor !" 
^ There is^ sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in pla- 
cing the adjective before the vf rb, and the substantive imme- 
diately after it: as, " Great is the Lord ! just and true are 
thy ways, thou King of samts !" 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a num- 
ber of particulars comprehended under it. "Ambition, in- 
terest, honour, aU concurred.'* Sometimes a substantive, 
which likewise comprehends the preceding particulars, is 
used in conjunction with this adjective : as, "Royalists, re- 
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publicans, churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, patriots, aU parlies^ 
concurred in the illusion." 

An adjective pronoun, in thephiral number, will sometimes 
properly associate with a singular noun : as, " Our desire, 
your intention, their resignation." This association applies 
rather to things of an intellectual nature, than to those wnich 
are corporeal. It forms an exception to the generaf rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one com- 
pounded word, whenoe they often take another adjective, 
and sometimes a third, and so on : as, '^ An old man ; a good 
old man ; a very learned, judicious, good old man." 

Though the adjective always relates to a substantive, it ia^ 
in many instances, put as if it were absolute ; especially where 
Ihe noun has been mentioned before, or is easily understood, 
though not expressed : as, ** I often survey the green fields, 
as I am very fond o( green f^ *'The wise^ the virtuous, the 
honoured, famed, and great^" that is, "persons;" "The 
twelve," that is, " apostles ;" " Have compassion on the j?oor; 
be feet to the lame, and eyes to the blind. ' 

Subdtantl res are often used as adjectives. In this case, the 
word so used is sometiipes unconnected with the substantive 
to which it relates ; sometimes connected with it by a hyphen ; 
and sometimes joined to it, so as to make the two words co- 
alesce. The total separation is proper, when either of the 
two words is long, or when they cannot be fluently pronoun- 
ced as one word : as, an adjective pronoun, a silver watch, a 
stone cistern : the hyphen is used, when both the words are 
short, and are readily pronounced as a single word : as, coal- 
mine, corn-mill, fruit-tree : the words coalesce, when they 
are readily pronounced together ; have a long established as- 
sociation ; and are in frequent use : as, honeycomb, ginger- 
bread, mkhom, Yorkshire. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and has 
another adjective joined to it : as, " The chief good ;" " The 
vast immense of space." 

When an adjective has a-preposition before it, the substan- 
tive being understood, it takes tne nature of an adverb, and 
is considered as an adverb : as, " In general, in particular, in 
haste," ^c. : that is, ** Generally, particularly, hastily." 

M^now was formerly used as the plural of enough : but it 
b now obsolete. 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an ag^rees with nouns in the singular 
nnmber only, individually or collectively : as, " A chris*- 
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tian, an infidel, a score, a thousand.'^ The definite arti- 
cle the may agree with nouns in the singular and plural 
number : as, " The garden, the houses, the stars^" 

The articles are often properly omitted : when used, 
they should be justly applied, according to their distinct 
nature : as, '^ Gold b corrupting ; the sea is green ; a lion 
is bold.'^ 

It is of the nature of both the articles to determine or limit 
the thin(j spoken of. A determines it to be one single thing 
of the kind, leaving it still uncertain which : iht determines 
which it is, or of many, which they are. 

The following passage will serve as an example of the dif- 
ferent uses of a and int^ and of the force of trie substantive 
without any article. ** Man was made for society, and ought 
to extend nis good will to all men : but anum wiH naturally 
entertain a more particular kindness for Die men, with whom 
he has the most frequent intercourse ; and enter into a still 
closer union with<^ man whose temper and disposition suit 
best with his own." 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of 
some use to exhibit a few instances : " And 1 persecuted this 
way unto the dearth." The apostle does not mean any |)ar- 
ticular sort of death, but death in general : the definite article 
therefore is improperly used : it ought to be " unto death," 
without any article. 

** When ne, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide you 
into all truth ;" that is, according to this translation, " into all 
truth whatsoever, into truth of aH kinds ;" very different from 
the meaning of the evangelist, and from the original, ^' into 
allMc truth;*' that is, **mto all evangelical truth, aJl truth 
necessary for you to know." 

'* Who breaks a butterfly upon u wheel ?" it otight to be 
**<^e wheel," used as an instrument for the particular pur- 
pose of torturing criminals. " The Almighty nath given rea- 
son to a man to oe a light unto him :" it should rather be, ^ to 
man,^ in general. ** This day is salvation come to this house, 
forasmuch as he also is the son of Abraham :" it ought to be, 
^**ason of Abraham." 

These remarks may serve to show the grfeat importance 
of the proper use of the article, and the excellence of the 
Enjglish language in this respect ; which, by means of its two 
articles, does most precisely determine the extent of signifi- 
cation of common names. 

1. A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by 
the use or omission of the article a. If I say, « He behavea 

I6d 
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with a litjde reverence ;'* my meaning is positive. If 1 say, 
**He behaved with little reverence ', my meaning is nega- 
tive. Ancl these two are by no means the same, or to oe 
used In the same cases. By the former, 1 rather praise a 
person ; by the latter, 1 dispraise him. For the sake of this 
distinction, which is a very useful one, we may better bear 
the seeming impropriety or the article a befoi;|e nouns of num- 
ber. When I Ray, " There were few men with him ;" I 
speak diminutively, and mean to represent them as inconsid- 
erable : whereas, when I say j ** There were a few men with 
him ;*' I evidently intend to make the most of them, 

%, In general, it may be sufScient to prefix the article to 
the former of two words in the same construction ; though 
the French never fail to repeat it in this case. 

<* There were itiany hours, both of the night and day, 
which he could spend, without suspicion, in sulitary thoueht.^ 
It might have been ** of t^ night and of the day/* Ana, for 
the sake of emphasis, we often repeat the article in a series 
of epithets. *^ne hoped that this title would secure him on 
ample and an independent authority." 

S. In common conversation, and in familiar style, we ff&- 
^eottjr omit the articles, which might be inserted with pro- 
priety in writing) eapedally in a grave style. ^ At worst, 
lime might be gained by tins exp^ient.'* *^ Mfhe worst,*' 
would have been better in this place. '* Give roe here John 
Baptist's head." Th^re would have been more dignity in 
saying, ^ John the Baptist's head :" or, ^ The bead of John 
the Baptist." 

The article the has sometimes a i^ooJ effect in distingubh- 
ing a person by an epithet. ** In the history of Henry the 
fourth, by Father Daniel, we are surprised at not finding him 
the great man." *^ 1 own I am often surprised that he should 
^ve treated so coldly, a man so much the gentleman.*^ 

This article is often elegantly put, after Sie manner of the 
French, for the pi'onoun possessive : as, ^ He looks him full 
in the face ;" that is, ** in ^ face." " In his presence they 
were to strike the forehead on the ground ;" that is, **^€fr 
JbreheadsJ^ 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat 
the same article, when the adjective, !>n account of any clause 
depending upon it^ is put after the substantive. " Of all the 
coDsideraole governments among the Alps, a commonwealth 
is a constitation the most adapted of any to the poverty of ^ 
Iho^e eountries.'' ^* With such a specious titie as <that of 
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blood, which with the multitude is always a claiin,t&e stron|^ 
est, and the most easily comprehended.** " They are not the 
men in the nation the most difficult to be replaced." 

RULE X. 

One substantive governs another, signifying a different 
things in the possessive or genitive case : as, "My father's 
house ;'' " Man's happiness ;" " Virtue's reward." 

When the annexed substantive signifi^ the same thing as 
the first, there is no variation of case : as, " George, king of 
Great Britain, elector of Hanover," ^c. ; " Pompey contend- 
ed with CflBsar, the gi?eatest general of his time ;" ♦* Religion^ 
the support of adversity, adorns prosperity." TJouns thus 
circumstanced are said to be in apposiiion to each other. The 
interposition of a relative and verb will sometimes break the 
construction : as, "Pompey, cohteftded with Cxsair^wkouHts 
the greatest general of his lime." Here the word general is 
in the nominative case, jgovemed by note 4, under/Ruue xi. 

The prepositon of jomed to a substantive, is not always 
equivalent to the possessive case. It is only so, when tne 
expression can be converted into the regular form of thepos* 
sessive case. We can say, "The reward of virtue," and 
** Virtue*s reward :" but though it is proper to say, *« A crown 
of gold," we cannot convert the expression into the po9sesk> 
ttve case, and say, " Gold's <irown." 

Substantives govern pronouns ias well as nouns, in the pos- 
sessive case : as, " Every tree is known by its fruit;" "Good- 
ness brings its reward ;" "That desk is mtnc." 

The genitive tte is often improperly used for 'fw or ii i$ as, 
** Its my book :" instead of " It is my book," 

The pronoun his^ when detaclied from the noun to which 
it relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive pronoun, but 
as the genitive case of the personal pronoun : as, " This coxn- 
position is^i»." " Whose book is that?" **JBw." If we 
used the noun itself, we should say, " This composition is 
John's.*' « Whose book is that T' " Eliza's." The position 
will be still more evident, when we considt^r that both the 
pronouns in the following sentences must have a similar con- 
struction : " Is it hets or his honour that is tarnished ?" " It is 
not hersy but Aw." 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive case 
stands alone, the latter one by which it is govenied being un- 
derstood : as, " I called at the bookseller%" that is, '* at the 
bookseller's shop,*'' 

1. If several nouns come together in the genitive case, th^ 
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aB08tro[^e with s is anoexed to the last, and understood to 
tne rest : as, ^ John and £l]za*s books :" *' This was mv fa- 
ther, mother, and uncle's advice.'* 6ut when any wordst in- 
tervene, perhaps on account of the increased pause, the sign 
of the possessive should be annexed to each : as, ^ They are 
John's as well as Eliza's books ;" ** 1 had the physician's, the 
surgeon's, and the apothecary's assistance." 
. SL In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but the 
apostrophe retained, in the same manner as* in substantives of 
rae Diural number ending in s: as, **The wrath of Peleus' 
son.'^ This seems not so allowable in prose ; which the fol- 
lomng erroneous examples will demonstrate : *^ Moses' min- 
ister ;" " Phinehas' wife ;" " Festus came into Felix' room." 
** These answers were made to the witness' questions." But 
m cases which would give too much of the hissing sound, or 
Increase the difficulty of pronunciation, the omission takes 
place even in prose : as,>*For righteousness' sake;'* " For 
conscience' sake." 

S, Little explanatory circumstances are particularly awk- 
ward between a genitive case, and the word which usually 
follows it : as, '* She began to extol the farmer's, as she cal- 
led him, excellent understanding." It ought to be, <' the ex- 
cellent understanding of the farmer, as she called him." 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a name 
and an office, or of any expressions by which one part is de- 
scriptive or explanatory of the other, it may occasion some 
doubt to which of them the sign of the genitive case should 
be annexed ; or whether it should be subjoined to them both. 
Thus, some would say ; *' I left the parcel at Smith's the 
bookseller ;" others, " at Smith the bookseller's :" and per- 
haps others, " at Smith's the bookseller's." The first of these 
ibrms is most agreeable to the English idiom ; and if the ad- 
dition consists of two or more words, the case seems to be 
less dubious : as, " I left the parcel at Smith's, the bookseller 
^nd stationer." But as this subject requires a little further 
axplanation to make it intelligible to the learners, we shall add 
ft few observations tending to unfold its principles. 

A phrase in which the words are so connected and depend- 
ent, as to admit of no pause before the conclusion, necessari- 
ly requires the genitive si^ at or near the end of the phrase: 
as, '* Whose prerogative is it ? It is the king of Great Brit- 
ain's," "That is the duke of-Bridg*>water'8 canal;" "The 
bisliopofLandaff's excellent book :"^ *<^The lord mayor of 
Xiondon's authority ;" '* The captain of the guard's house." 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick suc- 
cession, it seems also most agreeable to our idiom, to give 

ISd 
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the sign of the genitive a. similar situation; especially if the 
noun which governs the genitive be expressed : as, " The 
emperor Leopold's ;** " Dionysius the tyrant's ;'* ** For Da- 
vid my servanVs sake ;" *' Give me John the BajptisVs head ;'* 
" Paul the aposUe's advice." But when a pause is proper, 
and the coverning noun not expressed ; and when the latter 
part of the sentence is extended ; it appears to be requi^te 
that the sign should be applied to the first ^enitivg, and un- 
derstood to the other ; as, " I reside at lord Stormont's, my 
oW patron and benefactor ; '* Whose glory did he emulate? 
He emulated Cffisar's, the greatest general of antiquity.** In 
the following sentences, it would be very awkward to place 
the sign, either at the end of each of the clauses, or at the end 
of the latter one alone : " These psalms are David's, the king, 
priest, and prophet of the Jewish people ;" ** We staid n 
month at lord llyttleton's, the ornament of his country, and 
the friend of every virtue*" The sign of the genitive case 
may very proper! y_,be understood at the end of these mem- 
bers, an ellipsis at the latter part of sentences being a com- 
mon construction in our language ; as the learner will see by 
one or two examples : " They wished to submit, but he did 
not ;" tiiat is, *♦ he did not toish to svhmii ;** " He said it was 
their concern, but not his ;" that is, " not his concern. '' 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last 
clause only, we shall perceive that a resting place is wanted^ 
and that the connecting circumstance is placed too remotelj% 
to be either perspicuous or agreeable : as, " Whose glory did 
he emulate ?" " He emulated Csesar, the greatest general of 
antiquittfs ;" "These psalms are David, the king, priest, and 
prophet of the Jewish people's," It is much better to say, 
"This is Paul's advice, the christian hero, and great aposUe 
of the gentiles," than, " This is Paul the christian hero, and 
great apostle of the gentiles^ advice." Qn the other hand, the 
application of the genitive sign to both or all of the nouns in 
apposition, would be generally harsh and displeasing, and 
perhaps in some cases mcorrect : as, " The emperor's Leo^ 
pold's ;'* " Kinff's Geor^e*s ;" ** Charles* the second's ;" *^The 
parcel was left (it Sinitli's the bookseller s and stationer's." 
The rules which we have endeavoured to elucidate, will pre- 
vent the inconvenience of both these modes of expression ; 
and they appear to be simple, perspicuous, and consistent 
with the idiom of the language. 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound '; so 
that we daily make more use dfthe paiticie of to express the 
same relation. There is something awkward "^in the follow- 
ing sentences, in which this method has not been taken* 

aw 
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** The general, in the army's na^e, published a declara- 
tion." ** The common's vote." _ ** The lords' house." " Un- 
less he is very ignorant of the kingdom*s condition.*^ It were 
certmnly better to say, " In the name of the army ;" " The 
vote of the commons ;" "The house of lords ;" " The con- 
dition of the kingdom.** It is also rather harsh to use two 
English genitives with the same substantive : as, '* Whom he 
acquainted with the pope's and the king's pleasure.'* " The 
pl^sure of the pope and the king," would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dependent on 
one another, and connected by the preposition o/^ applied to 
each of them : as, ^ The severity of the distress of the son of 
the king, touched the nation ;" but this mode of expression 
is not to be recommended. It wouM be better to say, ** The 
severe distress of the king's son, touched the nation/* We 
have a striking instance of this laburious mode of expression, 
in the following sentence: " 0/*some of the books of each 
o/* these classes of literature, a catalogue will be given at the 
end of the work." 

6. In some cases, we use both the genitive termination and 
the preposition of: as, ** It is a discovery of Sir Isaac New- 
ton's." Sometimes indeed, unless we throw the sentence 
into another form, this method is absolutely necessary, in 
order to distingubh the sense, and to give the idea ofproper 
ty, strictly so called, which is the most important or the re- 
lations expressed by the genitive case : for the expressions, 
" This picture of my friend," and " This picture of my 
friend's," suggest very dififerent ideas. The latter only is 
that of property in the strictest sense. The idea would, 
doubtless, be conveyed in a hotter manner, by saying, *' This 
picture belonging to my friend." 

When this double genitive, as some grammarians term it, 
is not necessary to distinguish the sense, and especially in a 
crave style, it is generally omitted. Except to prevent am 
mguity, It seems to be allowable only in cases which suppose 
the existence of a plurality of subjects of the same kind. In 
tiie expressions, *'A subject of the emperor's ;" « A senti- 
ment of my brother's ;" more than one subject, and one sen- 
timent, are supposed to belong to the possessor. But when 
this plurality is neither intimated, nor necessarily supposed, 
the aoublie genitive, except as before mentioned, should not 
be used : s^s, " This house of the governor is very commodi- 
au»4" ** The crowij of the king was stolen ;" " That privilege 
of the scholar was never abused." (See f>^ge 40.) But after 
all that can be said for this double genitive, as it is termed, 
some grammarians think that it would be better to avoid the 
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use of it altogether, and ta give the sentiment another form 
ofexpressien. ^ , 

7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with a 
participle of the present tense, is used as one name, or to 
express one idea or eircumstance, the noun on which it de- 
pends may be put in the genitive case ; thus, instead of say- 
mg. *^ What is the reason of this person dismissing hb servant 
so hastily ?" that is, " What is tne /eason of this person in 
dismissing his servant so hastily ?" we may say, and perhaps 
ought to say, " What is the reason of this person's dismissmg 
of his servant so hastily ?" Just as we say, ** What is the rea-^ 
son of this person's hastj dismission of his servant ?" So also, 
we say, " 1 remember it bein^ reckoned a great exploit ;'* or 
more properly, " I remember its being reckoned," fyc The 
following sentence is correct and proper : •• Much will depend 
on the pupil's composing, biit more on his rtaSng frequently.'* 
It would not be accurate to say, *• Much will depend on the 
pupil composing,^ ^c. We also properly say ; "This will be 
the effect of ike pupils composing frequently ;*' instead of, 
" Of the pupa composing frequently." 

RULE XI. 

Active verbs govern the objective case : as, " Truth en- 
nobles Iter ;'' " She comforts me ;*^ ^* They support us 5'' 
" Virtue rewards her followers.^' 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, usu- 
ally goes before the v«rb ; and the objective case, denoting 
the object, follows the verb active ; and it is the order that 
determines the case in nouns ; as, "Alexander conquered 
the Persians." But the pronown having a proper form for 
each of those cases, is sometimes, when it is in the objective 
case, placed before the verb ; and, when it is in the nomina- 
tive case, follows the object and verb ; as, " JVhom ye igno- 
rantly worship, him declare I unto y »u." 

Tliis position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its 
proper case and government to be neglected : as in the fol- 
lowing instances: "Who should 1 esteem niiore than the 
wise and good?" "By the character of those who you 
choose for your friends, your own Ts likely to be fornoed." 
** Those are &e persons who bethought true to his interests." 
" Who should I see the other day biit my old friend." " Who- 
soever the court favours." In all these places it ought ^o be 
whomf the relative being governed in the objective case by 
the verbs " esteem, choose, thought," ifc. "He who und^r 
all proper circumstances, has the boldness to speak truth, 
choose for thy friend j" It should be ^ him who,'*^ 
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Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, nouns and pro- 
nouns. "He sleeps; they wtwe," ^c. are not transitive. 
They are, therefore, not followed by«n objective case, spe- 
dfjing the object of an action. But when this case, or an 
object of action, comes after such verbs, though it may car- 
ry the appearance of being governed by them, it is affected 
by a preposition or some other word understood : as, " He 

resided man *""*-" ' ^ - ^ * ^ '- 

that street 



iny years [that is, for or during many years] in 
;" **He rode several miles [that is, /or or through 



race," "To walk the horse," "To dance the child," the 
verbs certainly assume a transitive form, and may not, in 
these cases, be improperly denominated transitive verbs. 

1. Some writers, however, use certain neuter verbs as if 
they were transitive, putting after them the objective case, 
agreeably to the French construction of reciprocal verbs ; 
but this custom is so foreign to the idiom of the English 
tongue, that it ought not to be adopted or imitated. The 
/(^llowing are some instances of this practice. " Repenting 
him of his design." " The king soon found reason to repent 
him of his provoking such dangerous enemies." " The pop- 
idar lords did not; fail to enlarge themselves on the subject." 
" The nearer his successes approdched him to the throne.** 
" Go^ thee away into the land of Judah.*' " 1 think it by 
no means a fit and decent thing to vie charities,** ^-c. " They 
have spent their whole time and pains to agree the sacred 
with the profane chronology." * 

£. Active verbs are sometimes as improperly made neu- 
ter ; as^ " I mmt premise with three circumstances.*' "Those 
that think to ingratiate xcith him by calummating me." 

3. The neuter verb is varied like the active ; but, having 
in some degree the nature of the passive, it admits, in many 
instances, of the passive form, retaining still the neuter sig- 
nification, chiefly in such verbs as signify some sort of motion, 
or change of place or condition : as, " 1 am come ; I was 

gone ; 1 am grown ; I was fallen." The following examples, 
owever, appear to be erroneous, in giving the neuter verbs 
a passive form, instead of an active one. "Tlie rule of our 
holy relidon, from which we are infinitely stoerved.*' " The 
whole obligation of that law and covenant was also ceased.'' 
** Whose number Mww now a7?Mmnterf to three hundred." "This 
marescha], upon some discontent, was entered into a conspir- 
acy against his master.'' " At the end of a campaign, when 
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half the men are deserted or killed." It should be, " have 
swerved, had ceased," ^c. 

4. The verb fo^c, through all its variations, has the same^ 
case after it, as that which next precedes it : '* /am he whom, 
they invited ;" " R may Be (or might have been) he^ but, U 
cannot be (or could not haveHbeen) /;" " It is impossible to be 
tA^y ,•" " It seems to have been /^€, who conducted himself so 
wisely ;" " It appeared to be she that transacted the business;** 
" I understood it to ha him ;" " I believe it to have been ' 
them ;" " We at first took it to be her ; but were afterwards 
convinced tlwit it was not she.'* " He is not the person toho it 
seemed he was." " He is really the person who he appeared 
to be." ** She is not now the woman wliom they represented 
her to have been." " fyhom do you fancy him to oe ?" By 
these examples, it appears that this substmitive verb has no 
government of case, but server, in all its forms, as a conduct- 
or to the cases ; so that the two cases which, in the construc- 
tion of the sentence, are the next before and after it, must 
always be alike. Perhaps this subject will be more inteiligi- 
ble to the learner, by observing, that the words in the cases 
preceding and following the verb to ftc, may be said to be in 
apposition to each other. Thus, in the sentence, *' I under- 
stood it to be him,*' the words if and him are in ap)!>osition ; 
that is, ** they refer to the same thing, and are in the same 
case." 

The following sentences contain deviations from the rule, 
and exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case : ^ It might have 
been him, but there is no proof of it ;" " Thougn I .was 
blamed, it could n6t have been me ;" ** I saw one whom I 
took to be she:** " She is the person who I understood it to have 
been:" " fFko do you think me to be ?" ** Whom do men say 

that 1 am ?" ** And whom think ye that I am .^* iSfee the 

Octavo Grammar, 

Passive verbs which signify naming, Sfc. hare the same 
case before and after them : as, ^ He was called Csesar f 
She was named Penelope ; Homer is styled the prince of 
poets ; James was created a duke ; The general was saluted 
emperor ; The professor was appointed tutor to the prtnce." 

5. The auxiliary let governs the objective case : as, *• I^et 
him beware ;" *♦ Let w« judge candidly ;" " Let (^m not pre- 
sume ;" "Let Gcor^c^ study his lesson." 

RULE XII. 

One verb covems another that follows it, or depends 
upon it, in the faifmitive mood : as, " Cease to do evil ; 

24d 
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learn to do well 5^ " We should be prepared to render an 
account of our actions." 

The preposition to^ though generally used before the lat- 



ter verb, is sometimes properly omitted : as, " I heard him 
say it f^ instead of " to say it." * 

The Terbs which have commonly other verbs following 
fhem in the mfinitive mood, without the sign to, are Bid, dare, 
need, make, see, hear, feel ; and also, let, not used as an aux- 
iliary ; and perhaps a few others : as. ** 1 bade him do it ;" 
•* Ye dare not do it ;" " I saw him do it ;" ** I heard him say 
it f « Thou lettest him go." 

1. In the following passages, the word to. the sign of the 
infinitive mood, where it is distinguished by 'Italic characters, 
is superfluous and improper. ** I have OMerved some satir- 
ists to use,*' fyc. "To see so. many io make so little con- 
science of so great a sin." "It cannot but be a delightful 
spectacle to God and angete, to see a young person, besieged 
by powerful temptations on every side, to acqiut lumself 
gionously , and resolutely to hold out against the most violent 
assaults ; to behold one in the jprime and flower of his age. 
that is courted by pleasures andf honours, by the devil, and all 
the bewitching vanities of the world, to reject all these, and 
to cleave steadfastly unto God." 

This mood has also been improperly used in the following 
places : " I am not like other men, to envy the talents I can- 
not peach." ** Grammarians have denied, or at least doubted, 
them to be genuine f ** That all our doings may be ordered 
by thy governance, lo do always what is righteous m thy sight" 

The infinitive is frequently^ governed by adjectives, sub- 
stantives, and participles : as, ♦'He is eager to learn f ' " She 
is worthy to be loved ;" ^ They have a desire to improve ;" 
** Endeavouring to persuade." 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a substan- 
tive, expressing the ac^on itself which the verb signifies, as 
the participle has the nature of an adjective. Thus the infin- 
itive mood does the office of a substantive in different cases : 
in the nominative : as, " To play is pleasant :" in the objec- 
tive : as, " Boys love to play ;" " For to vnU is present with 
me; but to perform that which is good, 1 find not." 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used inde- 
pendently on the rest of the sentence, supplying the^lace of 
the conjunction that with the^otential mood : as, **Tq con- 
fess the truth, I was in fault ;? "To begin with the first ;"^ 
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** To proceed ;" "To conclude;" that is, "That I may con- 
fess," fyc. 

RULE XIII. 

In the use of words arid phrases which, in point of time, 
relate to each other, a due regard to that relation should 
be observed. Instead of saying, " The Lord hath given^ 
and the Lord hath taken away ;" we should say, " The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken awRyJ^ Instead of, 
"I remember the family more than twenty years ;^^ it 
should be, ** I have remembered the family more than 
twenty years. ^' 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the management' 
of the moods and tenses of verbs with respect to one anoth- 
er, 80 that they may be proper and consistent The best 
rule that can be given, is this very giineral one : " To observe 
what the sense necessarily requu'es." It may, however, be 
of use to give a few examples^of irregular construction. ** The 
last week I intended to hain written,'^ is a very common 
phrase ; the infinitive beins in the past time, as well as the 
vtrb which it follows. But it la certainly wrong ; for how 
long soever it now is since I thou$;ht of writing, " to write" 
was then present to me, and must still be considered as pres- 
ent, when I bring back that time, and the thoughts of it. It 
ought, therefort* , to be, " The last week I intended to unite** 
The following sentences are also erroneous : <* I- cannot ex« 
euse the remissness of those whose business it should have 
been, as it certanly was their interest, to have inierpttsed then: 
good offices.'* " There were two circumstances ^Vich made 
it necessary for them to have lost no time." ** Hbtory pain- 
ters would have found it difficult to have invented such a spe- 
cies of beings." They oug;ht to be, " to inttrpose, to losCy to 
invenV^ " On the morrow, because he should have known 
the certainty, wherefore, he was accused of the Jews, he 
loosed him.*^ It ought to be, " because he woidd knotv^^^ or 
rather, '* being willing to know^ 

** The blind man said unto him, Lord, that I mighi receive 
my sight." "If by any means I might attain unto the resur- 
rection of the dead;" "7nfly,*'in both places, would have 
been better. "From his biblical knowledge, he appears to 
study the Scriptures with great attention ;" " to have studied^^ 
^Q. " I feared that I should have lost it, before I arrived at 
the city ;'" '* should lose it" " I had rather walk ;" It should 
. be, " I tcoidd rather walk." ** It would have afforded rae no 
satisfaction, if I could ^rform it :"" it should be^* if 1 could 
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have performed it ;'* or, ** It vmdd afford me no satisfkctioD, 
if I could perform it." 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must re- 
collect that, in the subjunctive mood, the present and imper- 
fect tenses often carry with them a Aiture sense ; and that 
the auxiliaries should and wovldj \n the imperfect times, are^ 
used to express the present and future as well as the past : 
for whidi see page 60. 

1. It is proper further to observe, that verbs of the infini- 
tive mood in the following form ; ** to write," ** to be wri- 
ting," and "to be written,'* always denote something cot}^ m- 
porary with the time of the governing, verb, or subsequent to 
a : but when verbs of that mood arc expressed as follows ; 
<* To have beun writing,*' " to have written," and '* to have 
been written." they always denote something antecedent to 
the time of the governins; verb. This remark is thought to 
be of importance ; for if duly attended .to, it will, in most 
cases, be sufficient to direct us in the relative application of 
these tenses. 

The following sentence is properly and analogicallv ex- 
pressed : ** I found him better than 1 expected to find him,'' 
** Expected to have found him," is irreconcilable alike to 
fframmar ^nd to sense. Indeed, all wrbs expressive of hope, 
desire, ii^ention, or command, must invariaWy be followed 
by the present, and not the perfect of th*- infinitive. Every 
person would perceive an error in this expression ; " It is 
long since I commanded him to hape done it :" Yet ** expect- 
ed to havefound^^^ is no better. It-i^j as clear that the/indinf^ 
must be posterior to the expectation, as that the obedience 
must be posterior to the command. 

In the sentence which follows, the verb is with propriety 
put In the perfect tense of the infinitive mood ; " It would 
nave afibrd^'d me great pleasure, as often as I reflected upon 
it, to have been the messenger of such intelligence." As the 
message, in this instance, was antecedent to the pleasure, and 
not contemporary with it, the verb expressive of the messaee 
must denote that antecedence, by being in the perfect of the 
infinitive. If the message and the pleasure had heen referred 
to as contemporary, the subsequent verb would, with equal 

Eropriety, have been put in the present of the infinitive : as, 
It would have affbraed me great pleasure, to be the messen- 
ger of such intelligence.* In the former instance, the phrase 
m question is equivalent to these words \^^Ifi had been the 
messenger ;" in the latter instance, to this expression ; *♦ J5e- 
ine the messenger."— For a further discussion of this subject, 
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see the Eleventh edition of the Key to the Exercises, p. 60, 
and the Octavo Grammar, rule xiii. 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to express 
Hie past time with the defective rerb.cmffW, the perfect of the 
infinitive must always be used : as, " He ought to have done 
it." When We use this verb, this is the only possible way to 
distinguish the past from the present. 

In support oi the positions advanced under this rule, we^ 
can produce the sentiments of eminent grammarians ; a« 
mongst whom are Lowth and Campbell. But there are some 
writers on gramc^ar, who strenuously maintaifi, that the gov- 
erned ^rb in the infinitive ou^ht to be in the past tense, when 
the verb which governs it, is in the past time. Though thijj 
cannot be admitted, in the instances which are controverted 
under this rule, or in aiw instances ota similar nature, yet there 
can be no doubt that, in many cases, in which the thing re- 
ferred to preceded the governing rerb, it would be proper 
and allowable. We may say ; ** From a conversationl once 
had with him, he appeared to have studied Homer with great 
care and judgment." It would be proper also to say, " From 

his conversation, ^ ^' ^ -t-.-i-'-JTi™^ :xi .. 

care and 

have died i ^ . 

sistent with our rule, but they confirm and illustrate it. It b 
the reuse of the governing verb only, that marks what is cad- 
led the absolute^ime ; the tense of the verb governed, znsurks 
solely its relative time with respect to the other. 

To assert, as sotne writers ao, that verbs in the infibitive 
mood have no tenses, no relative distinctions of present^ past, 
and future, is inconsistent with just grammatical views of the 
subject. That these verbs assodate with verbs in all the 
tenses, is no proof of their having no peculiar time of thdr 
own. Whatever period the governing verb assumes, whether 
present, past, or =utupe, the governed'' verb in the Infinitive 
always respects that period, and its time is calculated from it. 
Thus, the time of the infinitive may be before, after, or the 
same as, the tiniie of the governing verb, according as the 
thing signified by the infinitive is supposed to be before, after, 
or present with, the thing denoted by the governing verb. 
It is therefore, with gre^it propriety, that tenses are assiffned 
to verbs of the infinitive' mood. The point of time irom 
which they are computed, is of no conse<|ueifce ; since {H'es- 
cnt, past, an4 future, are completgly applicable to them. 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by re- 
marking, that thoii^lMt is often proper to use the peaN^ctdf 
the infinitive after the governing verb, yet there are particu- 
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lar cases^ in which it would be better to give the expression a 
different form. Thus, instead of saying, " I \^ isn to have 
written to him sooner," ** I then wished to. have written to 
him sooner,'' *' He will one day wish to hav^ written sooner;" 
it would be more perspicuous and forcible, as well as more 
agreeable to the practice of good writers, to say ; '* I wish 
that I had written to him sooner," " 1 then wished that I had 
written to him sooner," " He will one day wish that he had 
written sooner." Should the justness of these strictures be 
admitted, there would still be numerous occasions for the use 
of the past infinitive ; as we may perceive by a few examples. 
•* It would ever afterwards have been a source of plefrsure to 
have found him wise and virtuous.'* ** To have deferred his 
repentance longer, would have disqualified hino for repenting 
at all." " They will then see, that to have faithfully perform- 
ed their duty, would have been their greatest consolation.*** 

RULE XIV. 

Participles have the same government as the verbs have 
. from which they are derived : as, " I am weary with 
hearing him /" " She is instructing us /^ " The tutor is 
• admonishing Charles. ^^ 

1. Participles are sometimes governed by the article { for 
the present partici|ile, with the definite article the before it, 
becomes a substantive, and must have the preposition o)^after 
. it : as, "These are the rules of grammar, by tnfe observing of 
which, vou may avoid mistakes." It would not be proper to 
say, "by the observing which;" nor "by oblserving of 
which ;" but the phrase, without either article or pre()osition, 
would be right : as, " by observing which." The article a or 
an, has the same effect : as, " This was a betraying ^f the 
trust reposed in him." 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our language, 
and from as plain a principle as any on which it is foimded ; 
namely, that a word wliich has the article before it, and the 
possessive pi*eposition q/'after it, must be a noun : and, if a 
noun. It ought to follow the construction of a noun, and not to 
have the regimen of a verb. It is the participial termination 
of this s«)rt of words that is apt to deceive us, and make us 
treat them as if they were of an amphibious species, partly 
nouns and partly verbs. 

The foil- >wing are a few examples of the violation of this 
rule, •* He wa^ sent to prepare the way by preaching of re- 
pentance f it ought to be, * by the preaching of repentance ;" 
or, " by preaching repentance.'* " By the'continyS*! mortify- 

* Sec Key to English Bxwcftes, Ekvmth EdlU Role xUI. The Note. 
• ]tt2 ' ' 2Bd 
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ing our corrupt affections;" it should be^"by the continual 
mortifying q/J" or, ** by continually mortifying our cor- 
rupt affections.'' "They laid out themselves towards (Ae 
advancing and promoting the good of it ;" " towards ad- 
vancing and promoting the good." " It is an overvaluing 
ourselves, to reduce every thing to the narrow measure 
of our capacities;" "it is overvaluing ourselves," or, ^^an 
overvaluing o/* ourselves." " Keeping of one day in seven," 
ifc. : it ought to be, " the keeping of one day ;" or, " keeping 
one day." 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present partici- 
ple and the possessive preposition follows it, will not, in every 
instance^ convey the same meaning as would be conveyed by 
the participle without the article and preposition. " He ex- 
pressed the pleasure he had in the hearing of the philoso- 
pher," is capable of a different sense from, " He expressed the 
pleasure he had in hearing the philosopher." When, there- 
fore, we wish, for the sake of harmony or variety, to substi- 
tute one of these phraseologies for the other, we should pre- 
viously consider whether they are perfectly similar in the sen- 
timents they convey. 

2. The same observations which have been made respect- 
ing the effect of the article and participle, appear to be appK- 
caole to the pronoun and participle, when they are similarly 
associated : as, " Much depends on their ohsenjins q/'the rule, 
and error will be the consequence of thtir negtedinfr o/*it,'* 
instead of** their observing the rule, and their neglecting it" 
We shall perceive this more clearly, if we substitute a, noun 
for the pronoun i as, " Much depends upon Tyro's observing 
•/"the rule," ^c But, as this construction sonnets rather harsh- 
ly, it would, in general, be better to express the sentiment in 
the following, or som^ other form : "Much depends *bo the 
ruU's being observed ; and error will be the consequence of its 
being neglected ;" or — ^"on observing the rule ; aud — of neg- 
lecting it" This remark may be applied to several other 
modes of expression to be found in this work ; which, though 
they are contended for as strictly correct, are not always tne 
most eligible, on account of their unpleasant sound. See 
pages 39, 55, 127—180. 

We sometimes meet with expressions like the following : 
" Informing ofhh sentences, he was very exact ;" ** From 
caUtng q/* names, he proceeded to blows." But this is Incor- 
rect language ; for prepositions do not, like articles and pro- 
nouns, convert the participle itself into the nature of a sub- 
stantive ; as we have shown above in the phrase, *' By ob- 
servioK which." And yet the participle with its adjunct^ 
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may be considered as a substantive phrase in the objective 
case, governed by the preposition or verb, expressed or un- 
derstood : as, " by prommng much, and performing but little^ 
we become despicaole." "He studied to avoid expresaing 
himsdftoo severety:^ 

8. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense are 
sometimes different m their form, care must be taken that 
they be not indiscriminately used. It is frequently said, ** He 
begun," for " he began ;" « he run," for "he ran ;" "He. 
drunk," for *J he drank ;'* the participle being here used in- 
stead of the imperfect tense : and much more frequently the 
imperfect tense instead of the participle : as, " i had wrote," 
for " I had written :" " 1 was chose," for " I was chosen ;** 
" I have eat,'* for, " I have eaten." ** His words were inter- 
wove vnXh sighs ;" " were intenvavtn.^* " He would have 
spoke ;" ^^spokm.^* " He hath bore witness to his faithful 
servants ;" " borne.'' " By this means he over-rtin his guide ;" 
** over-ran'" " The sun has rose ;" *^ risen,*' "His constitu- 
tion has been greatly shook, but his mind is too strong 
to be shook by such causes;" ^^ shaken," in both places. 
^ They were verses wrote on glass ;" " written.'' " Philoso- 
phers nave often mistook the source of true happiness :" it 
ought to be " mwtoA:en." 

The participle ending in ed is oft?n improperly contracted 
by changing ed into t ; as, " In good behaviour, he is not 
surpasi by any pupil of the school." " She was much dis- 
tresf * They ought to be ** surpassed,*' " distressed.*' 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government of case, 
tense, &c. require an appropriate situation in the sentence, 
viz. for the most part, before adjectives, after verbs active 
or neater, and frequently between the auxiliary and the 
verb : as, " He made a very sensible discourse ; he spoke 
unaffectedly and forcibly, and was attentively heard by 
the whole assembly." 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may 
serve to illustrate the rule. " He must not expect to find 
study agreeable alwavs ;" " a/ti>ay« agreeable." "We always 
find them ready when we want tpem ;" " we find them 
4dways ready," ^c. " Dissertations on the prophecies which 
have remarkably been fulfilled ;" " which have been remarka- 
bly.^^ "Instead of looking contemptuousTy down on the 
erooked in mind or in body, we should look up thankfully to 
God, who hath made us better •" " instead of looking dow« 
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contemptuously^ ^c we should thankfuUylook up,^ifc, "If 
thou art blessed naturally with a good memory, continually 
exercise it ;" " naJturaUy blessed" t^c, " exercise it eontinu- 
aUy:* 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before the 
yerb, or at some distance after it ; sometimes between the 
two auxiliaries ; and sometimes after them both ; as in the 
following examples. " Vice always creeps by degrees, and 
insensiUy twines around us those concealed fetters, by which 
we are at last completely bcund." " He encouraged the Eng- 
lish Barons to carry their opposition yaHAcr." "They com- 
pelled him to declare that he would abjure the reaim forever ;^^ 
instead of, " to carry farther their opposition ;" and " to ab- 
jure for ever the realm." " He has generaUy been reckoned 
an honest man." " The book may always be had at such a 
pfcice ;" in preference to** has been generally;'^ and "may 
DC always.*' " These rules will be dearly understood, after 
they have been dUigenily studied," are preferable to, "These 
rules will clearly be understood, after they have dUigenily 
been studied." 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears that 
na exact and determinate tule can be given for the placing of 
adverbs, on all occasions. The general rule may be of con- 
siderable use; but the easy flow and perspicuity of the phrase, 
are the things which ought to be chiefly regarded. 

The adverb there is often used as an expfetive, or as a word 
that adds nothing to the sense ; in which case it precedes 
the verb and the nominative noun : as, ** There is a person 
at the door ;" ** There are some thieves in the house ;" which 
would be as well, or better, expressed by saying, " A person 
is at the door 5" " Some thieves are in the house." Somei- 
times, it is made use of to^ive a small degree of emphasis to 
the sentence : as, " There was a man sent from God, whose 
name was John." When it is applied in its strict sense, it 
prmcipally follows the verb and the nominative case : as, 
" The man stands there^ 

1. The adverb never generally precedes the verb : as, " I 
never was there ;" "He never comes at a proper time." 
When an auxiliary is used, it is placed indiflferently, either 
before or after this adverb : as, "He was never seen (or nev- 
er was seen) to laugh from that time." 

JVever seems to be improperly used in the following pas- 
sages. " Ask me never so much dowry and gift." " If I 
make my hands never so clean." " Charm he never so 
wisely." The word ''ever "would be more suitable to the 
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2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place 
iffhen, is often used instead of the pronoun relative and a 
preposition. ** They framed a protestation, where they ^- 
peated all their former claims ;" 1. e. " it} which th^y repeat- 
ed." " The* king was still determined to run forwaros, in 
the same course where he was already, b]^ his precipitate 
career, too fatally advanced ;'* i. e. " in which he was.'^ But 
it would be better to avoid this mode of expression. 

The adverbs hence^ thevice, and whence, imply a preposi- 
tion ; for they signify, ** from this place, from that place, 
fh>m what place.'* It seems, therefore, strictly speaking, to 
be improper to join a preposition with them, because it is su- 
perfluous : as, *^This is tne leviathan, from whence the wits 
of our age are said to borrow their weapons ;" "An ancient 
author prophesies from hence." But the origin of these 
words is little attended to, and the preposition /rom so often 
used in construction with them, that the omission of it, in 
many cases, would seem stifi^ and be disagreeable. 

Tne adverbs here^ thtre, where, are often improperly ap- 
plied to verbs signifying motion, instead of the aaverbs hUher, 
ikither, whither: as, "He came ^cre hastily ;"** They rode 
there with speed." They should be, "He came hiffierf* 
"They rode ^Ai«/icr,"^c 

8. We have some examples of adverbs being used for sub- 
stantives : " In 1687, he erected it into a community of regu- 
lars, since tohen, it has begun to increase in those countries as 
a relijgious order ;*' i. e. "since which time,'' " A little while 
and ishall not see you ;" i. e. •* a short time.,*^ " It is worth 
their while ;" i. e. "at deserves their time and pa'ns." But 
this use of the word rather suits familiar than grave style. 
The same may be said of the phrase, " To do a thing any- 
how ;'* i.e. "in any manner ;" or, ^^ somehow f^ i. e. " in some 
manner." " Somehow, worthy as these people are, tliey are 
under the influence of prejudice.'* . ' * 

RULE XVI. 

Two n^atives, in English, destroy one another, or are 
equivalent to an affirmative : as, " Nor did they not per- 
. ceive him :'' that is, " they did perceive him." " His 
lanffua|;e, tnougli inelegant, is 710^ ungrammatical /' that 
is," it IS grammatical.^ 

It is better to express an affirmation, by a regular aflirma- 
tlve, than by two separate negatives, as in the former sen- 
tence : but when one of the negatives is joined to another 
word^ as in the latter sentence, the two negatives form a 
pleasiDg and delicate variety of expression. 
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Some writers have improperly employed two negatiyes 
instead of one ; as in the follo^vlng instances : "I never did 
repent of doinj^ good, nor shall not now ;" ** nor shall I nmv,^ 
" rJever no imitator grew up to his author i" " ntmr did 
any,'' fyc. ** I cannot hy no means allow him what his argu- 
ment must prove ;'' " I cannot by any means/' fyc*. or, " I 
can by no means" ** Nor let no comforter approach me f 
"nor let ony comforter," ^-c. "Nor is danger ever appre- 
hended in such a government, no more than we commonly 
apprehend danser from thunaer or earthquakes:'* it should 
be, " anv more, " Atiosto, Tasso, Galileo, no mere than 
Raphael, were rtoi bom in republics." " Neither Ariosto, 
Tasso, nor Galileo, any more than Ilaphael, was bom id a rB» 
nublic'* 

RULE XVII. 

Prepositloiis govern the obiective cate : as, "I have 
heard a p^ood character of her r " From him that is needy 
turn not away ;" " A word to the wise is sufficient/or 
them ;" " We may be ^ood and happy mthout riches.^* 

The following are examples of the non?\native case beinc; 
used instead of the objective, " Who servest thou under ?" 
" Who do you speak to ?" " We are still much at a loss who 
civil power belongs to :'* " Who dost thou ask for?'*'" Asso- 
ciate not with those who none can speak well of/' In all these 
places it ought to be " whom.^^ See Nbie 1. 

The prepositions to and for &Te often understood, chiefly 
before the pronouns : as, " Give me the book ;" " Get nae 
some paper ;" that is, " to me ; for me." " Wo is me ;" i. e. 
"to me." " He was banished England;" i. e. "/totw Eng- 
land." 

1. The preposition is often separated from the relative 
which it governs: as, "Whom wilt thou give it to?" instead 
of, " To whom wilt thou give it ?" " He is an author whom I 
am much delighted with ;" " The world is too polite to shock 
authors with a truth, which generally their booksellers are 
the first that inform them of." This is an idiom to which our 
lan^age is strongly inclined ; it prevails in common conver- 
sation, and suits ve^ well with the familiar style in "writing: 
butth^ placing of tnift preposition before the relative, is more 
graceful, as well as more perspicuous, and agrees much better 
with the splemn and elevateci style. 

2. Some writers separate the preposition fr<»ro its noUB» 
in order to connect different prepositions with the 8an)e 
noun : as, " To suppose the zodiac and i>lanet$ to be effi- 
cient of and antecedent to, themselves." Thi$^ whether ID . 
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the familiar or the eolemn style, is always ineleeant, and 
should generally be avoided. In forms of law, and the like, 
where fulness and exactness of expression roust take place of 
every other consideration, it may be admitted. 

3. Different relations, and clifferent senses, must be ex- 
pressed by different prepositions, though in cory unction with 
the same verb or adjective. Thus we say, " to converse tmth 
a person, upon a subject, in a house, ^c." We also say, 
" \Ve are disappointed of a thing,'* when we cannot get it, 
"and disappointed in it,'** when we liave it, and find it does 
not answer our exj)ectations. But two different prepositions 
must be improper in the same construction, and m the same 
sentence : as. ^ The combat between thirty French against 
twenty English." 

^ In some cases, it is difficult to say, to which of two prepou- 
doDS the preference is to be given, aa both are used promiscu- 
ously, and custom has not decided in favour of either of them. 
We say, "Expert at,*' and "expert in a thing.** "Expert at 
finding a remedy for his mistakes ;'' ** Expert ill deception.'* 
When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, lliey are gen- 
erally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from which the 
nouns are derived : as, " A compliance u?t^^.** ** to comply 
tnth ;" " A disposition to tyranny," " disposed to tyrannize." 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition 
is of great importance, we shall select a coifisideraole number 
of examples of impropriety, in the application of this part of 
speech. 

Ist, With respect to the preposition of—** He is resolved 
of going to the Persian court ;*' " on going," fyc, ^ H^ was 
totally dependant of the Papal crown ; ' **on the Papal," ^c. 
" To call of a person," and " to wait of him,*' "on a person," 
^c. "He was eager of recommending it to his fellow citi- 
zens," " in recommending,*' ^c Of is sometimes omitted, 
and sometimes inserted, after worthy : as, " It is worthy ob- 
servation," or, ** of observation." But it would have been 
better omitted in the following sentences. " The emulation, 
who should serve their country best, no longer subsists among 
them, but of who should ootain the most lucpitive com- 
mand." " The rain hath been falling o/*a long time ;" " fall- 
ing a long time." "It is situation chieffy which decides of 
the fortune and characters of men:" "decides the fortune," 
or, " ecnceming the fortune." "He found the greatest diffi- 
culty of writing;*' "tn writing." "It might have given me a 
greater taste of its antiquities." A taste o/b, thing implies 
actual enjoymeut of it: but a taste ybr it, implies only a ca- 
pacity for enjoymerlt. " This Aad a much greater share of 
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inciting him, than any regard after his father's commands ;" 
** share in inciting," and " regard to his father's," ^c 

2d, With respect to the prepositions to and for. — ^ You 
have bestowed your favours to tne most deserving persons ;" 
" upon the most deserving," Sfc* ** He accused tne ministers 
for betraying the Dutch : " q/*having betrayed." " His ab- 
horrence to that superstitious figure ;"" Of that," ^. "A 
grcftt change to the better ;" ^^for the better." " Your preju- 
dice to my cause ;" " against,'* " The English were very 
different people then to what they are at present ;" ^^/rom 
what," ^c. " In compliance to the declaration ;" ** tmh^ ffc. 
'» It is more than they thought for;" " thought of:* " There 
is no need for it ;" " of it" For is superfluous m the phrase, 
" More than he knows^br." " No discouragement for the 
authors to proceed ;" " to the authors," ^c. " It was per- 
fectly in compliance to some persons ;** " ioith" " The 
wisest princes need not think it any diminution to their great- 
ness, or derogation to their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel;" 
" diminution q/J" and " derogation ^om." 

8d, With respect to tlie prepositions with and wpon,— 
•* Reconciling huuself with the king." " Those things which 
have the greatest resemblance with each other, frequently 
differ the most." "That such rejection should be consonant 
with our common nuture." " Conformable with," ^, 
"The history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred texts." lii 
all the above instances, it should be, " <o," instead of" tnlfc." 
*^ It is a use that perhaps I should not have thought on f 
" thought of.'' " A greater quantity may be taken from the 
heap, without making any sensible alteration upon it ;'*^ " in 
it." " Intrusted to persons on whom the parliament coiJd 
confide ;'*" " in whom." " He was made much on at Argos ;" 
" much of" " If policy can prevail upon force ;" " over 
force." " I do likewise aissent with the examiner ;" *^from.** 

4th, With respect to the prepositions injrom^ ^c — ^** They 
should be informed in some parts of his character ;" "ofcoirf," 
or, ^'^ concerning:^ " Upon such occasions as fell into their 
cognizance ;" " under :^ " That variety of factions into which 
we are still engaged ;" " in which." " To restore myself into 
the favour ;" " to the favour." " Could he have profited 
from repeated experiences :" " hy.*' From seems to be su- 
perfluous after ybrocor ; as, " He could not forbear from ap- 
pointing the pope," 8fc "A strict observance after times 
and fashions f' " o/times." " The character which we may 
now value ourselves by drawing ;" " upon drawing." " Nei- 
ther of them shall make me swerve out of the paui f ^^Jrom 
the path." ** Ye blind guides, which strain (it a gnat, and 
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swaflow a camel f it ought to be, ** which strain ond a gna^, 
or take a gnat out of the liquor by straining it." The impro- 
priety of the preposition has wholly destroyed the meaning 
of the phrase. 

The preposition among generalljr implies a number of 
things. It cannot be properly used in conjunction with the 
word ^ery, which is in the singular number : as, " Which is 
found among every species of nbertv;'' **The opinion 8%em8 
to gain ground among every body." 

5. The preposition to is made use of before nouns of place^ 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion : as, ** I 
wentfo London j" " I am going to tbwn." But the preposi- 
tioD at is generally used after the neiiter verb to he : as, ** I 
have been at London ;" " I was at the place appointed ;" <*I 
shall be at Paris." We likewise say : " He touched, arrived 
at any place." The preposition in is set before countries^ 
cities, and laree towns : as, ** He lives in France, in Londoiv 
or in Birmingham.'' But before villages, single houses, ana 
cities which are in distant countries, at is used ; as, '* He lives 
at Hackney ;'* "He resides at Montpelier." 

It 18 a matter of -.ndifierence with respect to the pronoun 
one another, whether the preposition oThe placed between 
the two parts of it, or before them both. We may say, 
H They were jealous of one another," or, "Thev were jeal- 
ous one of another ;" but perhaps the former is better. ' 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as, except- 
ing, respecting, touching, concerning, according. *^ They wens 
aliin fault exeqft or exciting him." 

RULE xvni. 

Conjunctions connect the same moods and tenses ot 
verbs and cases of nouns and pronouns : as, ^^ Candour is tQ 
he approved and practised .•'' " If thou sincerely desire, 
and earnestly pursue virtue, she wiU assuredly hefoundby 
thee, and prove a rich reward :'^ " The master taught her 
and me to write;'' " He and she were school fellows.'^* 

A few exam[)les of inaccuracy respecting this rule may 
further display its utility. " If he prefer a virtuous life, and 
is sincere in his professions, he will succeed ;" " if he prefers.^ 
<* To deride the miseries of the unhappy, is inhuman ; and 
wanting compassion towards them, is unchristian ;*' " and to 
tffOftf^sompassion." '^ The Parliament addressed the king*, 
and has been prorogued the same day ;'* ** and was prorogue 
ed." ** His wealth and him bid adieu te each other ;'* "and 
* This rate refers only to nouns and pronouns, which hav« the same benrltg' 
or reZatfanitWiUi rtgmto other piurts of the sentence. 
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Ae." " He entreated us, my comrade and 1, to live harmo- 
niously ;" " comrade and me,'* .** My sister and her were on 
good terms ;" ** and she,'' " We often overlook the blessings 
which are in our possession, and are searching after those 
which are out of our reach :*' it ought to be, ^ and search 
after." 

1. Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to connect 
different moods and tenses of verbs : but in these instances 
the nominative must generally, if not always, be repeated, 
which is not necessary, though it may be done, under the con- 
struction to which the rule refers. We may say, " He lives 
temperately, and he should live temperately ;*' " He may re^ 
tumy but he wUl not continue ;" ** She was proud, though she 
ts xibw humble :" but it is obvious, that in such cases, the nomi- 
native ought to be repeated ; and that, by this means, the lat- 
ter members of these sentences are rendered not so strictly 
dependent on the preceding, as those are which come under 
the rule. When, m the progress of a sentence, we pass from 
the affirmative to the negative form, or from the negative to 
the affirmative, the subject or nominative is always resumed : 
as, *' He is rich, but he is not respectable." " He is not rich, 
but he is respectable." There appears to be, in general, 
equal reason tor repeating the nominative, and resuming the 
subject, when the course of the sentence is diverted oy a 
change of the mood or tense. The following sentences may 
therefore be improved. ** Anger glances into the breast of 
a wise man, but will rest only m the bosom of fools ;" " but 
rests only ;" or, " but it will rest only." " Virtue is praased by 
many, and would be desired also, if her worth were really 
known ;" " and she would." " The world begins to recede, 
and will soon disappear;" **3ndU will," Seethe Octavo 
Grammar, Rule xviii. 

RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, some the sub- 
junctive mood, after them. It is a general rule, that when 
something contingent or doubtful is implied, the subjunc- 
tive ought to be used: as, " ijf J were to write, he would 
not re&;ard it ;" " He will not be pardoned, unless he re- 
pentJ^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute nature 
require the indicative mood. " As virtue advances j so vice 
recedes .'^ " He is healthy, because he is temperate/^ 

The conjunctions, if, though, unless, except, whether^ fyc 
ientrally tefuire the subjunctive mood after them : as, " Jf 
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thou be afflicted, repine not ;" " Though he slav me, yet will 
I trust in him ;" ^* He cannot be clean, unless he ivash him- 
self;" *'No power, except'it were given from above ;" ^^ Wheth- 
er it were I or they, so we preach." But even these corjunc- 
tions^ when the sentence does not imply doubt, admif of the 
indicative : as, •* Though he is poor, he is contented.'*— fifec 
sMundive moody p. 54, and pages 151, 15£. ' 

The following example may, in some measure, serve to 
Illustrate the distinction between the subjunctive and the in- 
dicative moods. " Though he were divmely inspired, and 
spoke therefore as the oracles of God, with supreme author- 
ity ; though he toere endued with supernatural powers, and 
coidd, therefore, have confirmed the truth of what he utter- 
ed, by miracles ; yet, in compliance with the way in which 
human nature anci reasonable creatures are usually wrought 
upon, he reasoned." That our Saviour was divinely inspired, 
and endued with supernatural powers, are positions that are 
here taken for granted, as not Emitting the least doubt ; they 
would therefore have been better expressed in the indicative 
mood : " Though he was divinely inspired ; though he was 
endued with supernatural powers." The subjunctive is used 
in the like improper nianner in the following example ; 
** Thtrngh he were a son, yet learned he obedience, by the 
things which he suffered." But, in a similar passage, tne in- 
dicative, w^ith great propriety, is employed to the same pur- 
pose ; " Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poor.'* 

1. Lest, and thai, annexed to a command preceding, neces- 
sarily require the subjunctive mood : as, ** Love not sleep, 
lest thou come to poverty ;" " Reprove not a scorner, lest he 
hcde thee ;" ** Take heed thai thou speak not to Jacob." 

jfTwith but following it, when futurity is denoted, requires 
, the subjunctive mood : as, ^ If he do hut touch the hills, they 
shall smoke f " {/"he he hut discreet, he will succeed." But 
the indicative ought to be used, on this occasion; when future 
time is not signified : as, " If,mtb\s expression, he does but 
jest, DO offence should be^taken ;" " i/'she is but sincere, I am 
happy." The same distinction applies to the following forpas 
of expression : " If he do submit, it will be from necessity ;" 
" Though he does submit, he is not convinced ;" " If thou do 
not reward this service, he will be discouraged ;" " If thou 
{lost heartily forgive him, endeavour to forget the offence." 

2. In the following instances, the conjunction thaij express- 
ed or understood, seems to be improperly accompanied with 
the subjunctive mood. " So much she dreaded his tyranny, 
that the fate of her friend she dare not lament." " He reasoned 
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SO artfully that his friends wouId^Hsten, anii think [that] he 
toere not wrong." 

9i The same conjunction governing hoth.thc Indicative 
and the subjunctive moods, in the same sentence, and in the 
tame circumstances, seems to be a great impropriety : as in 
these instances. " If there be but one body of legislators, it 
is no better than a tyranny : if there are only two, there will 
want a easting voice." " if a man have a hundred sheep, 
and one of them is gone astray," ^c 

4w Almost all the irregularities, in the construction of any 
language, have arisen from the ellipsis of some words, which 
were originally inserted in the sentence, and made it regular ; 
and it 'is probable, that this has generally been the case witk 
isespect to the conjunctive form of words, now in use ; which 
"Will appear from the following examples : " We shall over- 
take him though he rtmi" that is, ^ though he should run ;*' 
" Unless he ad prudentiy, he will not accomplish his purpose f 
Ihat is, •* unlefls he ahaU act prudentiy." " If he succeed and 
iibiain his end, he will not be (he happier for it f that is, *' If 
he shovld succeed and should obtain his end." These re- 
marks and examples are designed to show the original of 
many of our present conjunctive forms of exprersion ; and to 
enable the student to examine the. propriety of usin^ them, 
by traeing the words in (^iiestion to their proper ongin and 
ancient connexions. But it is necessary to be more particu- 
lar on this subject, and therefore we shall add a few observa- 
tions respecting it. , 

That part ofthe verb which grammarians call the present 
tense oi the subjunctive mood, has a future si^incation. 
This is effected by vai;ying the terminations of the second 
and third persons singular of the indicative ; as will be evi- 
dent from the following examples : ** If thou prosper^ thou 
shouklst be thankful :" " Unless he study more closely, he 
will never be learned." Some writers however would ex- 
press these sentiments without those variations; "If thou 
j^rosperest,^* fyc. " Unless he studies,^* ^c. : and as there is 
great diversity of practice in this point, it is proper tc offer 
the learners a few remarks, to assist them in distinguishing 
the right application of these different forms of expression. 
It may be considered as a rule, that the changes of termina- 
tion are necessary^ when these two circumstances concur : 
1st, When the subject is of a dubious and contingent nature ; 
and 2d, When the verb has a reference to future time. In 
the following sentences, both these circumstances will be 
found to unite ; " If thou t'n/ttrc another, thou wilt hurt thyself ;" 
* He has a hard hefert ; and if he continue impenitent he must 
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sufier ;" " He will maintain his principles, though he lose his 
estate ;" " Whether he succeed or not, his intention is lauda- 
ble ;" " If he be not prosperous, he will not repine ;" " If a 
man smite his servant, and he dieJ' fyc, Exod. xxi. 20. In all 
these examples, the things signified by the verbs are uncer* 
tain, and refer to future time. But in the instances which 
follow, future time is not referred to ; and therefore a differ- 
ent conRtruction takes place ; " If thou livesi virtuously, thou- 
art happy;" »* Unless tie means what he says, he is doubly 
fiiithless ;" ** If he cdlows the excellence of virtue, he does not 
regard her precepts f ''Though he seems to be simple and 
artless, he has deceived us ;'* "Whether virtue is better than 
rank or wealth, admits not of any dispute *,** " If thou heUev- 
est with all thy heart, thou mayst," ^'c. Acts viii. 37.— 
There are many sentences, introduced by conjunctions, in 
which neither contingency nor futurity is denoted: as, 
'* Though he excels her in knowledge, she far exceeds him in 
virtue.'* '* I have no doubt of his principles : but if he be- 
lieves the truths of religion, he does not act according to 
them." 

That both the circumstances of contingency and futurity are 
necessary, as tests of the propriety of altering the termina- 
tions, will be evident, by inspecting the following examples ; 
which show that there are instances in which neither of the 
circumstances alone implies the other. In the three exam- 
ples following, contingency is denoted, but not futurity. " If 
ne thinks as he speaks, he may safely be trusted.*' "If he is 
now disposed to it, I will perform the operation." " He acts 
uprightly, unless he deceives me." In the following senten- 
ces, futurity is signified, but not contingency. " As soon as 
the sun sets, it will be cooler." " As the autumn advances, 
these birds will gradually emigrate." 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, that 
the rules above mentioned may be extended to assert, that in 
cases wherein contingency and futurity do not concur, it is 
not proper ta turn the verb from ijs signification of present 
time, nor to vary its form or termination. The verb would 
then be in the indicative mood, whatever conjunctions might 
attend it — If these rules, which seem to form the true dis-: 
tinction between the subjunctive and the indicative moods in 
this tense, were adopted and established in practice, we 
should have, on this point, a principle of decision simple and 
precise, and readily applicable to every case that might 
occur.— It will, doubtless, sometimes happen, that on this oc- 
casion, as well as on many other occasions, a strict adhe? 
rence to grammatical rules, would render the language stiff 
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and formal : but when cases of this sort occur, it is better to 
give the expression a different turn, than to violate grammar 
for the sake of ease, or even of elegance. See Rule 14. 
MteQ, . __ 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries in the compound tenses 
of the subjuncti\'e mood, it seems proper to make a few ob- 
servations. * Some writers express themselves in the perfect 
tense as follows : *• If thou have determined, we must sub-, 
mit :'' " Unl^s he have consented, the writing will be void •'' 
but we believethat few autliors of critical sagacity write in 
this manner. The proper form seems to be, " If thou had 
determined ; unless ne ha^ consented," ^c. conformably to 
what we generally meet with in the Bible : " I have surnamed 
thee, though thou hast not known me." Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. 
" What is the hope of the hypocrite, though he hath gained,"* 
fyc. Job xxrii. 8. See also ^cts xxvui. 4. 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, wesometimes meet 
with such expressions as these ; " If thou had applied thyself 
diligently, thou wouldst have reaped the advantage ;" "Un- 
less thou shall speak the whole truth, we cannot determine ;*' 
*' If thou wiU undertake the business, there is little doubt of 
success." This mode of expressing the auxiliaries does not 
appear to be warranted by the general practice* of correct 
writers. They should be hadst, shall, and toilt : and we find 
them used in this form, in 4.he sacred Scriptures. 

** If thou hadst known," ^x. Luke xix. 47. " If thou hadst 
been here," ^c. John xi. £1. " If thou tuilt, thou canst make 
me clean," Matt, viii. 2. See also, 2 Sam. ii. 27. Malt, xvii. 4. 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense in the 
subjunctive mooa, is also very frequently varied in its ter- 
mination : as, ** If thou loved him truly, thou woulds^obey 
him f "Though thou did conform, thou hast gained nothing 
by it." This variition, however, appears to be improper. 
Our present version of the Scriptures, which we a^am refer 
to, as a good grammatical authority in points of this nature, 
decides against it. " If thou k7uw^st th'e gift," ^c. Jokti iv. 
10. "If thou didst receive it, why dost Ihou glory P' ^c 
1 Cor. iv. 7. See also Dan. v, 22. put it is proper to remark, 
that the fcrm of the verbfo be, when usedsunjunctively in the 
imperfect tense, is indeed very considerably and properly ya^ 
pied frpm that which it has in»the imperfect of tne indicative 
xaooAjt as the learnt will perceive oy turning to the con- 
jungation of that verb. 

». It may not be superfluous, also to observe, that the 
auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the 3ub- 
Jjanctive, do not change the termihation of tu^tsecond person 
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lingular. We properly say, " If thou nimjsi or eansi go :" 
" Tliough thou mfg-Af.sf live;" "Unless thou cotddst read;" 
" If thou woiddst learn ;" and not ** If thou may or can go," 
»Vc. It is sufficient, on this point, to adduce the authonties 
of Johnson and Lowth; "If thou shoxddst ^o '^^ Johnson* 
•* If thou mayst^ mighUt, or couldst love ;" hotvth, . Some 
authors thint, that when thai expresses the motive or end, 
the termination of these auxiliaries should be varied : as, *' l 
advise thee, Uiai thou may beware ;'* " He checked thee, 
thai thou shouUl not presume :" but there doeaTtmC appear to 
be an)' ground for this exception. If the expression or " con- 
dition, doubt, contingency, ^c. does not warrant a change 
in the form of these auxiliaries, why should they bdve it, 
when a motive or end is expressed ? The translators of the 
iScriptures do not appear to have made the distinction con- 
tended for/ " Thou buildest the wall, thai thou mayst be 
their king," JWA. vi. 6. *' There is forgiveness with thee, 
Ihai thou mayst be feared." Psalm cxxx. 4. 

Prom the preceding observations under this rule, it ap- 
pears, that with respect to what is termed the present tense 
of any verb, when tne circumstances of contingency and futu- 
rity concur, it is proper to vary the terminations of the second 
4ind third persons singular ; that without the concurrence of 
those circumstances, the terminations should not be altered ; 
and that the verb and the aui^iaries of the three past tenses, 
and the auxiliaries of the first future, undergo no alterations 
•whatever : except the imperfid of the verb to he, which, in 
cases denoting contingency, is varied in all the persons of the 
BinguJar number. . See page 65. The ^oie. 

After perusing what has been advanced on this subject, it 
wiH be natural for the student to inquire, what is the 'extent 
of the subjunctive mood ? Some grammarians think it ex- 
tends only to what is called the present tense of verbs gener- 
ally, under the circumstances of continji^ency and futurity ; 
and to the imperfect tense of the verb to fee, when it denotes 
contingency, fyc. : because in these tenses only, the form of 
the verb admits of variation ; and they suppose that it is va- 
riation merely which constitutes the distinction of moods. It 
is the opinion of other grammarians, (in which opinion we 
concur,) that, besides the two cases just^mentioned, all verbs 
in the three past, and the two future tenses, ar? in the sub- 
junctive mood, when they denote contingency or uncertain- 
ty, though they have not any change of termination ; and 
tnat, when contingency U not signified, the verb, through aH 
these five tenses, belong to the indicative mood, whatever 
conjunction may atfenajt. They think, that the defiratfofl 
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and nature of the subjunctire mood, have no reference to 
change of termination, but that they refer merely to the man- 
ner of the being, action, or passion, signifietl by the verb ; and 
that the subjunctive mood may as properly exist without a 
variation of the verb, as the infinitive mood, which has no ter- 
minations different from those of the indicative. The decis- 
ion of this point may not, by some grammarians, be thought 
of much consequence. But the rules which ascertain the 
propriety of varying, or not varying, the terminations of the 
verb, will certainly be deemed important. These rules may 
be well observed, without a uniformity of sentiment respect- 
ing the nature and limits of the subjunctive mood. For fur- 
ther remarks on the subject, see pages 57, 61 — 63 — 75 — 77, 
80—82.* 

9. Some conjunctions have correspondent conjunctiqns 
belonging to them, either expressed or understood :' as, 

1st, Though, — yet^ nevertheless: as " Though he was rich, 
yet for our sakes he became poor." " Though powerful, he 
was meek." 

£d, Whtther — or : as, " Whether he will go or not, 1 can- 
not tell.' 

3d, Eiiher — or: as, " 1 will tiihtr send it, or bring it my- 
self." 

4th, .VtifAer — nor : as, ** JVeUher he nor 1 am able to com- 
pass it" 

5th, As — (ts : expressing a comparison of equality : as, 
" She is as amiable as her sister ; and <w much respected." 

6th, .^ — so : expressing a comparison of equality : as, **.^# 
the stars, so shall tny seed be." . 

7th, As — sp : expressing a comparison of quality : as, "w^* 
the one dieth, so dieth the other.'* " As he reads, they read." 

* We have stated, for the stadetit's information, the different opinions of 
|Tramn>ftrian8, respecting the Eng-Iish Subjunctive Mood : First, that wliich 
supposes there is no such mood in our lan^age ; Secondly, that which extends 
it no faither than the variations of the verb extend ; Thirdly, that which wc 
have adopted, and explained at lar^e ; and which, in general, corresponds with 
the views of the most approved writers on Eugfiish Grannuar. We may add a 
Fourth opinion ; which appears to pos^ipss, at least, much plausibiliQr. Tbls 
opinion admits the arrangement we hnie given, with one variation, nara^, 
that of assigning to the first tense of the subjunctive, two forms : Ist, that 
which simply denotes contingency : as, ^ If he tUtiret it, I wiil perform the 
operation :" that is. « If he now desires it j" 2dly, that which denotes both con- 
tingency and futurity •, as, " If he desire it, I will perform the operation *," that 
is, ** If he should heren/Ur desire iW" This Itst theory of the suttjunctive mood, 
claims the merit of rendering the whole system of the moods consistent and 
regular; of einjj more conformable than any other, to the definition of the 
subionctive ^ and of not referring to the indicative mood forms of expresdoo, 
which ill accord with its ginplicity and naturo^ Perhaps this theory will bear 
a strict examioatioD. ^ 
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8th, So — 09: wit)i a verb expressing k comparison of 
quality : as, ^ To see thy glory, so as I have seen thee in the 
sanctuary." 

9th, So — <is : with a negative and an adjective expressing 
a comparison of quantity : as, *' Pompey was not so great a 
general cls Csesar, nor so great a man." 

10th, So — that : expressing a consequence : as, " He was 
80 fatigued, that he could scarcely move." 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be used, with near- 
ly equal propriety. " The king, whose character was not 
sufficiently vigorous, nor decisive, assented to the measure." 
In this sentence, or wopld perhaps have been better : but, in 
general, nor seems to repeat the negation in the former part 
of the sentence, and therefore gives more emphasis to the 
expression. 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly 
and in pairs. The following are examples of this improprie- 
ty. " The relations are so uncertain, as that they require a 
great deal of examination :" it should be, " that they require,'' 
Sfc, " There was no man so sanguine, who did not appre- 
hend some ill consequences :" it ought to be, ** so sanguine as 
not to apprehend," tfc, ; or, " no man, how sanguine soever, 
who dici not,' ^. " To trust in hina is no more but to ac- 
knowledge his power." " This is no other but the gate of 
paradise. In noth these instances, but should be than, " We 
should sufficiently weigh the objects of our hope : whether 
tiiey are such as we may reasonably expect from tnem what 
they propose," ^c. It ought to be, *• tkai we may reasona- 
bly," ^c. " The duke had not behaved with that loyalty as 
he ought to have dohe ;" " with which he ought." ** In the 
Order as they lie in his preface :" it should be, ** in order as 
they lie;" or, "in the order in which they lie." "Such 
sharp replies that cost hini his life ;" *♦ as cost him," ^c " If 
he were truly that scarecrow, as he is now commonly psdnt- 
ed ;" ^sudi a scarecrow," ^c. " 1 wish 1 could do that jus- 
tice to his memory, to oblige the painters," ^c. ; " do such 
justice as to oblige," fyc. 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning with 
the conjunctive* form of a verb. " Were there no difference, 
there would be no choice." 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a 
sentence, is sometimes made use of: as, " had he done this, 
he had escaped ;" " Had the limitations on the prerogative 
been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, his integrity had 
made him regard as sacred, the boundaries of the constitu- 

9a 
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tion.*' Tiie sentence in the common form Mrould have re^d 
thus : ** If the limitations on the prerogative had been, fyc. 
his integrity would have made him regard," ^c 

The particle cw, when it is connected with thjd pronoun 
such, has the force of a relative pronoun : as, "Let sudi as 
presume to advise others, look well to their own conduct f* 
which is eauivalent to, " Let them who presume," ^c But 
when used by itself, this particle is to be considered as a con- 
junction, or perhaps as an adverb. See the Key. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to familiar style, 
equivalent to notwithstanding. The words for aU that^ seem 
to be too low. "The word was in the mouth of every one, 
but for all that, the subject may still be a secret** 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated : because would do 
much better in the following sentence. " It cannot be other- 
wise, in regard that the French prosody differs from tbsA of 
every other langua^.'* 

Tne word except is far preferable to other than, ** It ad- 
initted of no effectual cure other than amputation*" Exctqd 
b also to be preferred to aU but. " They were happy aU but 
the stranger." 

In the two following phrases, the conjunction as is improp- 
erly omitted ; " Which nobody presumes, or b so sai^uine 
A to hope." " I must, however, oe so just a to own.** 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and under- 
stood ; as, " I beg you would come to me ;'* " See thou do 
it not ;** instead of " that you would," " that thou do." But 
in the following and many similar phrases, this conjunction 
were much better inserted : " Yet it is reason the memory 
of their virtues remain to posterity." It should be, ** yet it 
lajuat that the memory." ifc. 

RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different things are compared, the 
latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the conjunc- 
tion than or asy but agrees wiUi the verb, or is governed 
by the verb or the prefjosition, expressed or understood : 
as^* Thou art wiser than I ;" that is. " than I am.'* 
" They loved him more than me ;" i. e. " more than they 
loved me." " The sentiment is well expressed by Plato, 
but much better by Solomon than him ;'^ that is, " than 
by him.''* 

The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the pre- 
ceding as well as in some other forms, may be discoverea, by 

* See the Tenf A, or auy subwiquent, edition of the Key j Rule xx. The Note. 

10c 
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supplying the words that are not expressed; which will be 
eviaent from the following instances of erroneous construc- 
tion. " He can read better than me." " He is as good as 
her." »* Whether I be present or no." "Who did this ? 
Me." By supplying the words understood in each of these 
phrases, their impropriety and eoverning rule will appear : 
as, ** Better than 1 can read ;" " As good as she is ;" " rres- 
ent or not present ;" " 1 did it." 

1. B^ not attending to this rule, many errors have been 
committed: a number of which is subjoined, as a further 
caudon and direction to the learner. " Thou art a much 
greater loser than me by his death." " She suffers hourly 
more than me." " We contributed a third more than the 
Dutch, who were obliged to the same proportion more than 
us." ** King Charles, and fnore than him, the duke and the 
popish faction, were at liberty to form new schemes.^' "The 
drift of all hb sermons was, to prepare the Jews for the re- 
ception of aprophet mightier than nim, and whose shoes he 
was oiot worthy to bear. " " It was not the work of so em- 
inent an author, as him to whom it was first imputed." " A 
stone is heavy, and the sand weighty; but a fool's wrath is 
heavier than them both." " If the king give us leave, we 
may perform the office as well as them Siat do." In these 
passages it ought to be, " /, toe, he^ (hty, respectively." 

When the relative v?ho immediately follows than, it seems 
to form an exceptiop to the £Oth rule ; for la that connexion, 
the relative must be in the objective case ; as, " Alfred, than 
whom^ a greater king never reigned," ^c. " Beelzebub, thxin 
tDhom^ Satan excepted, none higher sat," ^c. It is remarka- 
ble that In such instances, if the personal pronoun were used, 
it would be in the nominative case ; as, "A greater kine never 
reigned than ht^^ that is, " than he xmsT "Beelzebub, than 
fte," ^c. ; that is, " than ht satJ^ The phrase than whom^ is, 
however, avoided by the best modem writers. 

RULE XXL 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to express our 
ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or omission of some words, 
is frequently admitted. Instead of saying, ^^ He was a 
learned man, he was a wise man, and he was a good 
man ;'' we make use of the ellipsis, and say, ^' He was a 
learned, wise, and good man.'^ 

When the omission of words would obscure the sent 
teace, weaken its force, or "be attended with an improprie- 
ty, tiiey must be expressed. In the sentence, " We are 
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apt to love who love us," the word them should be sup* 
plied. ^^ A beautiful field and trees," is not proper lan- 
guage. It should be, ^^ Beautiful fields and trees ;" or, 
" A beautiful field and fine trees." 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less ellip- 
tical ; some examples of which may be seen under the dif- 
ferent parts of speech. 

1. The ellipsis of the arlide is thus used ; " A man, wo- 
man, and child :" tbat is, ** a man, a woman, and a child." 
" A house and garden ;" that is, " a house and a garden." 
"The sun and moon;" that is,** the sun and the moon." 
"The dajrand hour ;'* that is, "the day and the hour." In 
all these instances, the article being once expressed, the repe- 
tition of it becomes unnecessary. There is, however, an ex- 
ception to this observation, when some peculiar emphasis 
recjuires a repetition ; as ia the following sentence. " Not 
only the year, but the day and the hour." In this case, the 
ellipsis of the last article would be improper. When a dif- 
ferent form of the article is requisite, the aiticle is also prop- 
erly repeated : as, " a house and an orchard ;'* instead of, 
" a house and orchard." 

2. The noun b frequently omitted in the following man- 
ner. "The laws of Crod and man ;" that is, "the laws of 
God and the laws of man.'* In some very emphatical ex- 
pressions, the eUipsis should not be used: as, "Christ the 
power of God, ana the wisdom of God ;" which is more em- 
phatical than, " Christ the power and wisdom of God.*' 

9. The ellipsis of the adjective is used in the following 
manner. " A delightful garden and orchard ;" that is, " a 
delightful garden and a delightful orchard ;'* " A little man 
and woman f that is, " A little man and a little woman.'* 
In such elliptical expressions as these, the adjective ought 
to have exactly the same signification, and to be quite as 
proper, when joined to the latter substantive as to the for- 
mer ; otherwise the ellipsis should not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of 
different numbers : as : "A magnificent bouse and gardens.^* 
In this case it is better to use another adjective ; as, " A 
magnificent house and fine gardens." 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the pronotm. "1 love 
and fear him ;" that is, " I love him, and I fear him." " My 
house and lands ;'* that is, "my house and my lands." In 
these Instances the ellipsis may take place with propriety ; 
but if we would be more express and emphatical, it must not 

J2e 
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be used ; as, " His friends and his foes ;** " My sons and my 
daughters." 

In some of the common forms of 8i>eech, the relative pro* 
noun is usually omitted : as, " This is the man they love j*' 
instead of, " Irds is the man whom they love." " These are 
the goods they bought ;" for, *' These are the goods which 
they bought" 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the rela- 
tive pronoun expressed : as it is more proper to say, " The 
posture in which I lay," than, " In the posture I lay :" "The 
norse on which" I rode, fell down ;" than " The horse I ix)de, 
fell down." ' ^ 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a 
sentence together, and to prevent obscurity and confusion, 
should answer to each other with great exactness. " We 

Seak that we do know, and testify that we have seen." 
ere the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and ought to be sup- 
8 lied : as, " We speak that which we do know, and testify 
lat which we have seen." 

5. The ellipsis of the verb is used in the followine instan- 
ces. " The man was old and crafty ;" that is, " the man 
was old, and the man was crafty." " She was young, and 
beautiful, and good;" that is, "She was young, she was 
beautiful, and she was good." "Thou art poor, and wretch- 
ed, and miserable, and blind, and naked." If we would fill 
up the ellipsis in the last sentence, ihou art ought to be re- 
peated before each of the adjectives* 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one prop- 
erty above the rest, that property must be placed last, and'the 
ellipsis supplied : as, " She is young and beautiful, and she is 
good." 

" I went to gee and hear him ;" that is, " I went to see and 
I went to hear him." In this instance there is not only an 
ellipsis of the governing verb Iweniy but likewise of the sign 
of tne infinitive mood, which is governed by it. 

Do, didf have, had, shall, will, may, might, and the rest of 
the auxiliaries of the compound tenses, are frequently used 
alone, to spare the repetition of the verb : as, " He regards ^ 
his word, but thou dost not :" i. e. " dost not regard it." 
** We succeeded, but they did not ;" " did not succeed." " 1 
have learned my task, but thou hast not ;" " hast not learned." 
"They must, and they shall be punished ;" that is, "they 
must be punished." See the Key, 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following man- 
ner. "He spoke and acted wisely ;" that is, "He spoke 
^visely, and he acted wisely." "Thrice I went and offered 

o i3e 
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my senrice ;" that is, " Thrice 1 went, and thrice 1 offered my 
service.*^ 

7. The ellipsis of the prcp<m/ion, as well as of the verb, is 
seen in the following instances : " jEie went into the abbeys, 
halls, and public buildings ;" that is, " he went into the ab- 
beys, he went into the halls, and he went into the public, 
buildings." " He also went throueh all the streets and lanes 
of the city ;" tliat is, ** Through all the streets, and through 
all the lanes,'* ^c " He spmce to every man and woman 
there," that is, " to every man and to every woman." " This 
day, next month, last year ;'* that is, " on this day, m the 
next month, in the last year ;" ** The Lord do that which 
seemeth him good ;'* that is, " which seemeth to him.* * 

8. The ellipsis of the conjunction is as follows : " They 
confess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love, of their Cre- 
ator ;" i. e. " the power, and wisdom, and goodness, and love 
of," ^c. " Though 1 love him, 1 do not flatter him, ' that is, 
" Though I love him, yet I do not flatter him." 

9. The ellipsis 6f the interjection is not very common ; it, 
however, is sometimes used : as, ** Oh ! pity and shame i" 
that is, " Oh pity ! Oh shame !" 

As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the Eng- 
lish language, numerous examples of it might be given j but 
only a lew more can be admitted here. 

m the following instance there is a very considerable one : 
"He will often argue, that if this part of our trade were well 
cultivated, we should gain from one nation ; and if another, 
from another ;" that is, " He will often argue, that if this part 
of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain from one 
nation, and if another part of our trade were well cultivated, 
we should gain from another nation," 

The following instfinces, though short, contain much of tlie 
ellipsis : " Wo is me ;" i. e. " wo is to me," " To let blood ;" 
i. e. <* to let out blood." « To let down ;" i. c. « to let it fall 
or slide down." " To walk a mile ;" i. e. ** to walk through 
the space of a mile.'* ** To sleep all night ;" i. e. " To sleep 
through all the night." « To go a fishing ;" " To go a hunt- 
ing :" 1. e. " to go on a fishing voyage or business ;" " to go on 
a Bunting party." " I dine at two o'clock ;" i. e. *' at two of 
the clock.** " By sea, by land, «n shore :" i. e. ** By the sea, 
by the land, on the shore." 

10. The examples that follow ^re produced to show the 
impropriety of ellipsis in some particular cases. "The land 
was always possessed, during pleasure, by those intrusted 
^th the command f it should be, " those per^orw intrusted ;" 
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or, " those who toere intrusted," " If he bad read further, he 
would have found seyeral of his objections might have been 
spared :" that is, '* he would have found that several of his 
oDJections, ' fyc, " There is nothing men are more deficient 
in, than knowing their own characters " It ought to be, 
•* nothing in whkn men ;" and, " than in knowinj^." " I scarce- 
ly know any part of patural philosophy would yield more 
variety and use ;" it should be, " whixih would yiela,** ^c. " In 
the temper of mind he was wen ;" i. e. " in which he then 
was." " The littl<' satisfactioq and consistt»ncy, to be found 
in most of the systems of divinity 1 have met with, made me 
betake myself to the sole readine of the Scriptures :" it 
ought to be , " which are to be found, and " which 1 have met 
with." " He desired they might go to the altar together, and 
jointly return their thanks to whom only they were due ;" i. 
c. " to him to whom,*' ^c. 

RULE xxn. 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond to each 
other : a regular and dependent constru(;tion, throughout, 
should be carefully preserved. The following sentence is 
therefore inaccurate : " He was more beloved, but not so 
much admired, as^Cinthio." It should be, " He was more 
beloved than Cinthio, but not so much admired.'^ 

The first example under this nde, presents a most irregu- 
lar construction, namely, " He was more beloved as Cinthio." ' 
The words more and so much, are very improperly stated as 
having the same regimen. In correcting such sentences, it is 
not necessary to supply the latter ellipsis ; because it cannot 
lead to any diiscordant or improper construction, and the sup- 
ply would often be harsh or inelegant. See p. 153. " 

As the 22d Rule comprehends all the preceding rules, it 
may, at the first view, appear to be too general to be useful. 
But by ranging under it a number of sentences peculiarly 
<H>nstructed, we shall perceive, that it is calculated to ascer- 
tain the true grammatical construction of many modes of ex- 
pression, which none of the particular rules can sufficiently 
explain. 

"This dedication may serve for almost any book, that has, 
is, or shall be published." It ought to be, " that has been, qv 
«hall be published.*' " He was guided by interests always 
different, sometimes contrary' to, those or the community ;" 
** different /mm ,*" or, "always different from those of the 
cbnamunity, and sometimes contrary to them." " Will it be 
urged that these books are as old, or even older thaai tradi* 
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tion ?" The words, "as old," and " older," eannot have a 
common regimen ; it should be " as old as tradition, or even 
older." ^ U requires fe W talents to which most men are not 
born, or at least may not acquire ;" " or whidi, at least they 
may not acquire.** »* The court of chancery frequently miti- 
gates and breaks the teeth of the common law.'* Ixi this 
construction, the fii-st verb is said, *' to mitigate the teeth of 
the common law,'* which is an evident solecism. ^^ Mitigates 
the common law, and breaks the teeth of it," would have 
beengrammatical. 

"Tney presently grow into* good humour, and good lan- 
guage towards the crown ;" ** grow into good language," is 
very improper. * " There is never wanting a set of evil instru- 
ments, who either out of mad leal, private hatred, or filthy 
lucre, are always ready," ^c We say properly, "A man 
acta out of maci zeal," or, "out of private hatred ;" but we 
cannot say, if we would speak English, " hecuis out bf filthy 
lucre." " To double her kindness and caresses of me ;" the 
word " kindness" requires )to be followed b3r either to or Jbr, 
apd cannot be construed with the preposition of, " Never 
was man^ so teased, or suif«^red halt the uneasiness, as I have 
done this* evening :" the first and third clauses, viz. ** Never 
was man so teased, as 1 have done this evening," cannot be 
joined without an impropriety ; and to' connect the second 
and third, the word thai must be substituted for as; "Or 
suffered half the uneasiness that I have done ;" or else, " half 
so much uneasiness as I have suffered.** 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with ad^ 
verbs, and tnose such as are hardly consistent with one an- 
other : " How much soever the reformation of this degenerate 
age is almosi utterly to be despaired of, we may yet have a 
more comfortable prospect of future times." The sentence 
would be more correct in the following form : " Though the 
reformation of this degenerate age is nearly to be despaired 
of,"^c. 

" Oh ! shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my life 
with the blood-thirsty ; in whose hands is wickedness, and 
Meir right hand is full of gifts/* As the passage, introduced 
by the copulative conjunction an(/, was not intended as a con- 
tinuation of the principal and independent part of the sen- 
tence, but of the dependent part, the relative whose shouki 
have been used instead of the possessive ^eir; viz. "and 
whose right-hand is full of gifts." 

" Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love hina.** There seems to be an impropriety 
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10 this inststnce, in which the same noun serves m a double 
capacity, performing at the same time the offices both of the 
nominative and objective oases. ** Neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man, to conceive the things," ^c. would 
have been regular. 

** We have the power of retaining, altering, and com- 
pounding, those images which we have once received, into 
aU the varieties of picture and vision.*' It is very proper to 
say, ** altering and compounding those images whiph we have 
once received, into all the varieties of picture and vision;" 
but we can wi^h no propriety say, ** retaining them into all 
the varieties ;*' and vet, according lo the manner in which the 
words are ranged, tfiis construction is unavoidable : for " re- 
taining, altering, and compounding ," are participles, each of 
which equally refers to, and governs the subsequent noun, 
those imaees ; and that noim again is necessarily connected 
with the following preposition, into, The construction mif^ht 
easily have been rectified, by disjoining the participle retain- 
ing from the other two participles, in this way : " We have 
the power of retaining those images which we have once re- 
ceived, and of altering and compounding them into all the 
varieties of picture and vision ;" or, perhaps, bt-tter thus; 
** We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding 
those images whicl> we have once received, and of forming 
them into all the varieties of picture and vision," 

INTERJECTION. 

For the syntax of the Interjection, see Rule v. Note 11. 
page 113, and Note 9, of Rule xxi. 

— — — « 

DIRECTIONS. FOR PARSING. 

As we have finished the explanation of the different parts 
of speech, and the rules for forming them into sentences, It is 
now proper to give some examples of the manner in which 
the learners should be exercised, in- order to prove their 
knowledge, and to render it familiar to them. This is called 
parsing. The nature of the subiect, as well as the adapta- 
tion of it to learners, requires that it should be divided mto 
two parts; viz. parsing, as it respects etymojofcy alone; and 
prarsmg, as it respects both etymology and syntax.* 

Section 1. Specimens of di/mological parsing. 

** Virtue ennobles us." 

- Virtue is a common substantive, of the neuter gepder, the 

^ See the «* Oeueral Directions for using the English Exerci«es," prefixed to 
the Eighth anU every subsequent edition of tliat book. 

2 17c 
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third person, the singular number, and in the nominative 
ease. (Dedine the noun,) Ennobles is a regular verb active, 
indicative mood, present tense, and the third person singu- 
lar. (Repeat the present tense, ihe imperfect tense, and the 
perfect participle^) I7*is a personal pronoun, of the first per^ 
son plural, and in the objective case. (Dedine it.) 

♦* Goodness will be rewarded." 
Goodness is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, 
the third person, the singular number, and in the nominative 
case. (iJedine iL)^ WiU be rewarded is a regular verb, in the 
passive voice, the indicative mood, the first future tense, and 
the third person singular. (Repeat the preserit tense, the tm- 
perfect tense, and the perfect participle ) 

" Strive to improve." 
Strive is an irregular verb neuter, in the imperative mood, 
and of the second person singular. (Repeat the present tense, 
8fc,) To improve is a regular verb neuter, and in the infinitive 
mood. (Repeat the present tense, if c.) 

"Time flies, O! how swiftly." 
Time is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the 
third person^ the singular numb'er, and in the nominative case, 
(Dedine ihe noun,) Flies is an irregular verb neuter, the in- 
dicative mood, present tense, and the third person singular. 
{Repeat the present tense, fyc) 0/ is an inteijection. . How 
and swifUy are adverbs. 

" Gratitude is a delightful emotion." 
Gratitude is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, 
the third person, the singular number, and in the nominative 
case. (Dedine it,) Is is an in-grcular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular. (Re-^ 
peat the present tense, Sfc) A is the indefinite article. De-. 
lightfid IS an adjective in the positive state. (Repeat the de- 
grc'^s of comparison,) Emotion is a common substantive of 
the neuter gender, the third person, the singular number, and 
In the nominative case. (Dedine it,) 

" They who forgive, act nobly." 
They is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the plural 
number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.)^ Who is a 
relative pronoun, and the nominative case. (Decline it) 
Forgive is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, present 
tense, and the third person pkiral. (Repeat the present tense, 
Sifc.) Act is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present 

t The learner should occasionally r<?pcnt all ihe moods and tenses of the verb, 

t2e 
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tense, and the third person plural. (Repeat^ Sfc.) JSTohly is an 
adverb of quality. (Repeal ihe degrees of comparison,) 
" By living temperately, our health is promoted." 

By is a preposition. Living is the present participle of the 
regular neuter verb, ** to live." (Repeat the participles.) 
Ttmperatd'H is an adverb of ouality. Our is an adjective 
pronoun orthe possessive kind. (Decline it,) Health is a 
common substantive, of the third person, the singular num- 
ber, and in the nominative case. (Decline it,) Js promoted 
is a regular verb passive, indic:4tive mood, present tense, and 
the third person singular. (Repeat , ^c) 

" We should be kind to them, who are unkind to us." 

We is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plural 
number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it,) Shoiddbe 
is an irregular verb neuter, in the potential mood, the imper- 
fect tense, and the first person plural. (Repeat the present 
tense, fyc) Kind is an adjective, in the positive state. JJle- 
peat the aegrees of comparison.) To is a preposition. 7Vi4im 
IS a personal pronoun, of the third person, the plural number, 
and in the objective case. (Decline it.) Wkois a relative 
pronoun, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.) Are 
IS an irre^lar verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, 
and the third person plural. (Repeat, fyc.) Unkind is an ad- 
jective in the positive state. (Repeat the degrees of compari- 
son.) 7h is a preposition. Us is a. personal pronoun, of the 
first person, the plural number, and in the objective case, 
(Deaine it.) 

Section 2. Specimens of syntactical parsing, 
" Vice produces misery," 

Vice is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the 
thir^ person, the singular number, and in the nominative case. 
Produces is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present 
tense, the third person smgular, agreeing with its nominative 
** i'lcc," according to rule i. which says ; (here repeat the 
rute.) Misery is a'common substantive, of the neuter gen- 
der, the third person, the singular number, and the objective 
case, governea by the active verb " produces," according to 
Rule XI. which says, ^c. 

" Peace and joy are virtue's crown." 
Peace is a common substantive. ( Repeat the gender , per^ 
son, number, and case.) And is a copulative conjunction. 
Joy is a common substantive. (Repeat the jperson, number, 
and case.) Are is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person plural, agreeing with the 

i9? 
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nominative case "peace and joy," according to rule ii, 
which says ; (here repeat the 'rate,) Virtue^s is a common 
substantive, of the thkd person, the singular number, and in 
the possessive case, governed by the substantive ** crown," 
agreeably to ruls x, which says, ^c Crown is a conmion 
substantive, of the neuter gender, the third person, the sin- 
gular number, and in the nominative case, agreeably to the 
fourth note of rule xi. 

** W isdom or folly governs us.*' 

Wisdom is a common substantive. (Repeat the gender^ 

person, number, and case.) Or is a disjunctive conjunction. 

Folly is a common substantive. ( Repeat the person, number^ 

and case.) Governs is a regular verb active,' indicative mood, 

}>resent tense, and the thini person singular, agreeing with 
ts nominative case " wisdom" or ** folly,'* according to rule 
III. which says, ifc. Us is a personal pronoun, of the first 
person, plural number, and in the objective case, governed 
by the active verb *♦ governs," agreeably to rule xi. winch 
says, ^c. 

" Every heart knows its sorrows." 
Every is an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind 
agreeing with its substantive " h^ art," according to N9te t 
under rule viii. which says, ^c. Heart is a common sub- 
stantive. (Repeat the gender, person^ number, and case.) 
JTnou^^isan irregular verb active, indicative mood, present 
tense, third person singular, agreeing with its nominative case 
" heart,' according to rulk i. which says, ^c. Its is a per- 
sonal pronoun, of the third person singufcr, and of the neuter 
gender, to a^ee with its substantive " heart," according to 
rule v. which says, fyc, it is in the possessive case,^overned 
by the noun •* sorrows," according to rule x. which sayg» fyc. 
Sorrows is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
plural number, and the objective case, governed by the active 
verb " knows," according to Rule xi. which says, ^c. 

" The man is happy who lives wisely." 
J%e is the definite article. Man is a common substantive, 
( Repeat the person^ number, and case. ) Is is an irregular verb 
neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and the third person 
singular, agreeing with the nominative case " man," accord-* 
ing to rule I, which says, ^c. Happy is an adji^ctive in the 
positive state. Who is a relative pronoun, which has for its 
antecedent, "man," virith which it agrees in gender and num- 
ber, according to rule v. which says, fyc. Lives is a regular 
verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, third person 
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singular, agreeing with its nominative ^ wno," according to 
RULE VI. which says, ^c. IVisdy is an adverb of quaGtj, 
placed after the verb, according to rule xv. 

" Who preserves us ?" 
Who i^ a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, and in 
the nominative case singular. The word to which it relates, 
(its subsequent,) is the noun or pronoun containing the an- 
swer to the question ; agreeably to a note under rule vi. 
Preserves is a regular verb active, indicative mood, ]iresent 
tense, third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
*• who," according to rule vi, which says, ^c. tfe is a ner- 
Bonal pronoun. (Repeai the person^ number^ case^ and ruU.) 

*• Whose house is that ? My brother's and mine. 

Who inhabit it ? We." 

Whose is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, and 

relates to the following words, " BrotherV and " mine," 

agreeably to note under rule vi. It is in the possi^sKjve case, 

fovemed by "house," according to rule X. which aays, %^c, 
louse is a common substantive. ( Repeal tiie ^cndtr^ P^^^f 
number, and ca^e.) Is is an irregular verb ncutijr, inclicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person ^ingt^la^, agrteinc 
with its nominative case. *• house," according tt/itiij-i:; i. which 
says, ^c 7%irfisan adjective pronoun of ih ' ikmonstra- 
tive kind. My is an adjective pronoun of the po*iseBaive kind^ 
Brother's is a common substantive, of tiTe tlurd person, the 
singular number, and in th« possessive casi% governed by 
" house" understood, according to rule x. and a note under 
Rule vi. And is a copulative conjunction. Min^ is a per- 
sonal pronoun, of the first person, tne singular number, and in 
the possessive case, according to a note under rule x. and 
another under rule \\, Who is a relative pronoun of the 
interrogative kind, of the plural number, in the nominative 
case, and relates to " we" following, according to a note under 
BULE yi.- Inhabit is a regular verb active, [Repeat the mood, 
tense, person fyc.) , It is a personal pronoun, of the third per- 
son, the singular number, and in the objective case, governed 
by the active verb *♦ inhabit," according to rule xi. which 
says. ^c. We is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the 
plural number, and the nominative case to the verb " inhabit" 
understood. The words " inhabit it" are implied after ** we," 
agreeably to a note under rule vi. 

^ Remember to assist the distressed," 
J?cmcm6cr is a regular verb active, imperative mood, the 
second person singular, and agrees with its nominative case 

21* 
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<< thou*' understood. 2h etssist is a regular verb active, in the 
infinitive mood, governed by the preceding verb " remem- 
ber,** according to RULE XII. which says,-^c. The is the 
definite article. Distressed is an adjective put substantively. 

" We are not unemployed." 
We is a personal pronoun. {Repeat the person^ number^ 
and case,) Are is an irregular verb neuter. {Repeat the 
maod^ tense^ person, $fc,) JSfot is an adverb of negation. Un- 
empmfed is an adjective in the positive state. The two neg- 
atives not and un, form an afllrmative, agreeahly to rule xvi. 
which says, fyc. 

''This bounty has relieved you and us; and has gratified 
the donor.*' 

This is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. 
Bounty is a common substantive. (Rrpeat tht person, num- 
beVy and case,) Has relieved is a regular verb active, indica- 
tive mood, perfect tense, third person singular, agreeing with 
its nominative " bounty," according to Kule 1. which says» 
^c. You is a personal pronoun, of the second person plural^ 
and in the objective case. (Repeat the government ana nde.) 
And is a copulative conjunction. Us is a personal pronoun, 
in the objective case. You and us ar^ put in th^ same case, 
according to rule xviii. which says, ^c. And is a copula- 
tive conjunction. Has gratified is a regular verb active, in- 
dicative mood, perfect tense, and the third person singular, 
agreeing with its nominative ** bounty," understood. " Has 
relieved, and " Has gratified,'* are m the same mood, and 
tense^ according to rule xviii. which says, ^c. TJie is the 
definite article. Donor is a conunon substantive, of the third 
person ,the singular number, and the objective case^ governed 
oy the active verb ** has gratified,!* according to Rule xi. 
which says, fye. See the Odavo Oramvutr^ on Gender. 

" He will not be pardoned, unless he repent" 
He is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular num- 
ber, masculine gender, and in the nominative case. Will be 
pardoned is a regular passive verb, indicative mood, first fu- 
ture tense, and the third person singular, agreeing with its 
nominative " he,** according to rule i. and composed of th^ 
anxiliaries " will be,** and the perfect participle " pardoned.* 
^ot is a negative adverb. Untess is a disjunctive conjunction. 
He is a personal pronoun. ' (RetJeat thf^' prson^ number, geth 
der, and case.) Repent is a regular verb neiiter, in the sub- 
junctive mood, the present tense, the third pei-son singular, 
and agrees with its nominative case "he," according to 

22c 
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Rule 1. which says, ^c.) It is in the subjunctive mood, be- 
cause it implies a future sense, and denotes uncertainty 
signified by the conjunction ** unless," agreeably to Rule 19, 
and the notes. 

" Good-works being neglected, devotion is fabe." 
Good works bring negkcUd^ being independent of the rest 
of the sentence, is the case absolute, according to the fifth 
note of Rule i. Devotion is a common substantive. (Repeat 
the nvmbeTf person^ and case,) Is is an irregular verb neuter. 
(Repeat the mood, tense, person, S;c.J False is an adjective in 
the positive state, and belonp to its substantive '* devotion" 
understood, agreeably to Rule viii. which says, ^c. 

*' The emperor, Marcus Aurelius, was a wise and virtuous 
prince. 

The is the definite article. Emperor is a common substan- 
tive, of the masculine gender, the third person, the singular 
number, and in the nominative case. Marcus Aurelius is a 
proper name or substantive, and in the nominative case, be- 
cause it is put in apposition with the substantive " emperor," 
agreeably to, the nrst note of Rule x. Was is an irregular 
verb neuter, indicative mood, imperfect tense, and the third 
person singular, agreeing with its nominative case ** emperor." 
A is the indefinite article. Wise is an adjective, and belongs 
to its substantive " prince." And is a copulative conjunction. 
Virtuous is an adjective, and belongs, ^c. Prince is a com- 
mon substantive, and in the nominative case, agreeably to the 
fourth note of Rule xi. 

"To err is human." 

To err, is the infinitive mood, and the nominative case to 
the verb ** is." Is is an irrq^ar verb neuter, indicadve 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative case " to err," agreeably to note 1, under 
Rule the first Human is an adjective, and belongs to its 
substantive ^* nature" understood, according to Rule 8. which 
say's, ^c. ' . 

" To countenance persons who are guilty of bad actions, 
is scarcely one remove from actually committing them." 

To countenance persons who are piiUy of bad actions, is 
part of a sentence, which is the nommative case to the verb 
**b." b\s an irregular verb neuter, ^c agreeing with the 
aforementioned part of a sentence, as its nominative case, 
agreeablv to Note 1, under Rule the first Scarcely is an ad- 
verb. One Is a numeral adjective agreeing with its substan- 
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tive " remove." > Remove is a common substantive, of the 
neuter gender, the third pei*son, the singular number, and in 
the nominative case, agreeably to the fourth note of Rule xi. 
From is a preposition. Committing is the present participle 
of the regular active verb " to commit** them is a personal 
pronoun, of the third person, the plural number, and in the 
objective case, governed by the participle " committing," 
agreeably to Rule xiv. which says, ^-c. 
" Let me proceed." 

This sentence, according to the statement of grammarians 
in general, is in the Imperative mood, of the first person", and 
the singular number. The sentence may, however, be 
analyzed in the following mannfer. Let is an irregular verb 
active, in the imperative mood, of the second person, the plu- 
ral number, and agrees with its nominative case " you" un- 
derstood : as, " do you let." Me. is a personal pronoun, of 
the first person, the singular number, and in the objective 
case, governed by the active v^rb " let," agreeably \o Rule 
xi. which says, ^c. Proceed is a regular verb neuter, in the 
infinitive n^ood, governed by the preceding verb ** let," ac- 
cording to Rule xii. which says, ^c 

** Living expensively and luxuriously destroys health. By 
living frugally and temperately, health is preserved." 

Living expejtswdy and litxtmousl]/, is the nominative case 
to the verb " destroyes," agreeably to Kote 1, under Rule !• 
Livinfffiu^aUy and temperately, is a substantive phrase in 
the objective cascj governed "by the prepositon " by,*' ac- 
cording to Note 2, under Rule xiv. 

The preceding specimens of parsing, if carefully studied by 
the learner, seem to be sufficiently explicit, to enable him to 
comprehend the nature of this employment ; and sufficiently 
diversified, to qualify him, in other exercises, to point out 
and apply the remaining rules, both principal and sub- 
ordinate. 

3le 
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PART IV. 

PROSODY. 

Prosody consists of two parts : the former teaches the 
true PRONUNCIATION of words, comprising accent, quan- 
tity, EMPHASIS, PAUSE, and tone ; and the latter, the 
laws of versification* 

• chapter i. 

OF PRONUNCIATION. 

Section 1. Of Accent. 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of the vdce, 
on a certain letter or syllable in a word, that it may be 
better heard than the rest, or dbtinguished from them : as, 
in the word presumCf the stress of the voice must be on 
the letter tf, and second syllable, eume, which take the 
accent. 

As words mav be formed of a different number of syllables, 
from one to eight or nine, it was necessary to have some pe- 
culiar mark to distinguish words from mere sjrllables ; other- 
wise speech would be only a continued succession of syllables* 
without conveying ideas ; for, as words are the marks of 
ideas, any confusion in the marks, must cauife the same in the 
ideas for which they stand. It was therefore necessary, that 
the mind should at once perceive what number of syllables 
belongs to each word, in utterance. This might be done by a 
perceptible pause at the end of each word in speaking, as we 
form a certain distance between them in writing and printing. 
But this would ' make discourse extremely tedious ; and 
though it might render words distinct, would make the mean- 
ing of sentences confused. Sjrilables might also be suffi- 
cientiy distinguished by a certain elevation or depression of 
voice upon one syllable of each word, which was the prac- 
1^ 2a» 
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tice of some nations. But the English tongue has, for this 
purpose, adopted a mark of the easiest and simplest kind, 
which is called accent, and which efTectually answers the end. 

Every word in our lan^age, of more than one syllable, has 
one oftnem distinguished from the rest in this manner; and 
some writers assert, that every monosyllable of two or more 
letters, has one of its letters thus distinguished. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The principal 
accent is that which necessarily distinguishes one syllable in 
a word from the rest. The secondary accent is that stress 
which we. may occasionally place upon another syllable 
besides that which has the principal accent ; in order to 
pronounce every part of the word more distinctly, forcibly, 
and harmoniously : thus, "Complaisant, caravan.** and "vi- 
olin," have frequently an accent on the first as well as on the 
last syllable, tnough a somewhat less forciWe one. The 
same may be observed of "JElepartee, referee, privateer, 
domineer,''* ^c But it must be observed, that tnough an 
accent is allowed on the first syllable of these words, it is by 
no means necessary ; they may all be pronounced with one 
accent, and that on the last syllable, without the least devia- 
tion from propriety. 

As emphasis evidently points out the most significant word 
in a sentence ; so, where other reasons do not forbid, the ac- 
cent always dwells with greatest force on that part of the word 
which, from its importance, the hearer has always the great- 
est occasion to observe : and this is necessarily the root or 
body of the word. But as harmony of terminati«)n frequent- 
ly attracts the accent from the root to the branches of w5rds, 
so the first and most natural law of accentuation seems to op- 
erate less in fixing the stress than any other. Our own Saxon 
terminations, indeed, with perfect uniformity, leave the prin- 
cipal part of the word in quiet possession of what seems its 
lawful property ; but Latin andGreek terminations, of which 
our language is full, assume a right of preserving their original 
accent, and subject almost every word they bestow upon us 
to their own classical laws. 

Accent, therefore, seems to be regulated in a great meas- 
ure by etymology. In words from the Saxon, the accent is 
generally on the root ; in words from the learned languages, 
it is generally on the termination ; and if tt these we add the 
difTerent accent we lay on some words, to distinguish them 
from others, we seem to have the three ^reat principles of 
accentuation ; namely, the radical, the termtnational, and the 
distinctive. T\^ raddcal : aS; •* lidve, Idvely, I6velinesd j" the 
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terminational : as, *^ H4rmony, hacin6nio(ts;*' the distinctiye: 
as, •* Convert, to convert." ' 

ACCEPfT ON DISSYLLABLE!^. 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of them ac- 
cented, and but one. It is true, for the sake of emphasis, we 
sometimes lay an equal stress upon two successive syllables : 
as, '*Di-rect, s6me-times ;" but when these words are pro- 
nounced alone, they have never more than one accent. The 
word "4-m6n," is the only word which is pronounced with 
two accents when alone. v 

Of dissyllables, formed by affixing a termination, the for- 
mer syllable is commonly accented: as, " Childish, kingdom, 
detest, acted, toilsome, lover, scbffer, fairer, foremost, zeal- 
ous, fulness, meekly, irtist.'' 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the radical 
word, have commonly the atcent on the latter ; as, " To be- 
seem, to bestow, to return." 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun on 
the former syllable : as, ** To cement, a cement ; to con- 
tr^t, a contract ; to presage, a presage." 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom 
have their accent on the former, yet nouns often have it on 
the latter syllable : as, " Delight, perfume." Those nouns 
which, in the common order onanguage,must have preceded 
the verbs, often transmit their accent to the verbs they forip, 
and inversely. Thus, the noun ** water" must have prece- 
ded the verb " to water,'* as the verb ** to correspond," must 
have preceded the noun "correspondent :" and " to pursiie" 
claims priority to " pursiiit." So that we may conclude, 
wherever verb^ deviate from the rule, it is seldom by chance, 
and generally m those words only where a superior law of 
accent takes place. 
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av6w, endow, 'below, best6w ;" ** bdttle, banish,' cambric, 

batter, coiirage, fasten, quiet ;" accent the former syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in er^ as, " Cdnker, butter," have the ac- 
cent on the former syllable. 

Dissyllable verbs, terminating in a consonant and e final, 
as, " Comprise, esc4pe ;" or having a diphthong in the last syl- 
lable, as, ^ Appease, reveal ;" or ending in two consonants ; 
as, "Attend ;" have the accents on the latter syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter syllable, 
have commonly their accent on the latter syllable ; as, ^ Ap^ 
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piduse ;*' except some words in ain : as, ** Villain, ciirtain, 
moiintain.*' 

Dissyllables that haVe two vowels, Which are separated 
in the pronunciation, have always the accent on the nrst syl? 
table : as, " lion, riot, quiet, liar, niin ;" except " create."". 

ACCENT ON TRISYLLABLES. 

Trisyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefixing 
a syllable, retain the accent of the radical word : /as, ^* Loveli- 
ness, tenderness, contemner, w4goner, physical, bespitteTy 
c6mmenting, commanding, assurance." 

Trisyllables ending in ous, ai, ton ; as, '* Arduous, capital, 
mention,** accent the first. 

Trisyllables ending in ce, enf, and aU^ accent the first syl- 
lable : as, " Coi!intenahce. continence, armament, imminent, 
^le^ant, propagate ;** unless they are derived from words 
havmg the accent on the last: as, "Connivance, acau4int- 
ancer and unless the middle syllable has a vowel before 
two consonants : as, '^ Promulgate." 

Trisyllables ending in y, as, "Entity, specify, liberty, victo- 
ry, silkfalsidy," commonly accent the first syllable. 

Trisyllables ending in re or /c, accent the first syHable : as, 
** Legible, theatre;" except "Disciple." and some words 
whicn have a preposition : as, " Eximple, indenture." 

Trisyllables ending in tu/e, commonly accent the first syl- 
lable: as, " P16nitudej h^bitudcf rectitude." 

Trisyllables ending m ator^ have the accent on the middle 
syllable ; as, " Spect^or, creator," i^c : except "6rator, sen- 
ator, bdirrator, legator." 

Trisyllables which have in the middle syllable a diphthong, 
as, ** Endeavour ;" or a vowel before two consonants ; as, 
** Domestic ;" accent the middle syllable. 

Trisyllables that have their accent on the last syllable, are 
commonly French : as, " Acquiesce, repartee, magazine ;" 
or they are words formed by prefixing one or two syllables 
to a long syllable : as, " Immature, overcharge." 

ACCENT ON POLYSYLLABLES. 

Polysyllables, or words of more than three syllables, gen- 
erally follow the accent of the words from which they are 
derived: as, ** arrogating, c6ntinency, incontinently, com- 
mendable, commdnicableness.^' 

Words ending in aior have the accent generally on the pe- 
nultimate, or last syllable but one : as, "Emendator, gladia- 
tor, equivoc^tor, prevaricator." 

"Words ending m k commonly have the accent on the first 
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syllable : as, **amicablc, despicable :" onles the second sylla- 
ble has a vowel' before two consonaats : as, " Combustible, 
cond^innable/* 

Words ending in ton, ous, fend fy, have their accent on the 
antepenultimate, or last syllable but two : as, " Salvation, 
victorious, activity." 

Words which end in ia, to, and caU have the accent on tho 
antepenult :* as, " Cyclopaedia, punctilio, despotical." 

Tne mies respecting accent, are not advanced as complete 
or infaliible t they are merely proposed as useful. A.lmo^ 
cverj- rule of every language has its exceptions ; and, in Eng- 
lish, as in other tongues, much must be learned by example 
and autliority. 

It may be further observed, that though the syllable on 
which the principal accent is placed,ls fixed and certain, yet 
we may, and do, frequently make the secondary principal, 
and the principal secondary : thus, ** Caravan, complaisant, 
violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer," may all have 
the greater stress on the first, and the less on the last syllable, 
without any violent offence to ' the ear : nay, it may be as- 
serted, that the principal accent on the first syllable of th^se 
words, and none at all on' the last, though certainly improper, 
has nothing in it grating or discordant ; but placing an accent 
on the second syllable ofthese words, would entirely derange 
them, and produce great harshness and dissonance. The 
same observations may be applied to " demonstration, lam- 
entation, provocation, navigator, propagator, alligator," spid 
every similar word in the language. 

Section 2. Of Qu-aniiiy. 

The quantity of a syllable is that time which is occupied 
in pronouncing it. It is considered as long or short. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is on the 
vowel ; which occasions it to be slowly joined in pronun- 
ciation with the following letters : as, " Fall, bale, mood, 
house, feature." 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the consonant ; 
which occasions the vo^'el to be quickly joined to the suc- 
ceeding letter ; as, " ant, bdnnet, hunger,." 

A long syllable generally requires double the time of a 
short one in pronouncing it 5 thus, " Mate" and " Note" 
should be pronounced as slowly again as " MSt" and 

Unaccepted syllables arc generally short: as, "ftdmire, 
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b61dn£8S} sinner." But to this rule there are many excep- 
tions : as, " Alsd, 6xile, gangrene, limpire, f6retaste," ^c 

When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable is often 
more or less short, as it ends wi^ a single consonant, or >vith 
more than one : as, ** S4dly, r6bber ; persist, m&tchless." 

When the accent is on a semi- vowel, the time of the sylla- 
ble may be protracted, by dwelling upon the semi-vowel : as, 
" CuK, can', fulfil' :" but when the accent falla on a mute, 
the syllable cannot be lengthened in the same manner : as, 
" Bi^bble, captain, t6tter." 

The quantity of vowels has, in somQ measure, been con- 
sidered under the first part of grammar, which treats of the 
different sounds of the letters; and therefore Nve shall dismiss 
this subject with a few general rules and observations. 

1st, All vowels underthe principal accent, before the ter- 
minations iff, io^ and ton, preceded bj a single consonant^ are 
pronounced long: as. Regalia, folio, adhesion, explosion, 
confusion :" except the vowel i, which in that situation is 
shoi;t : as, " Militia, punctilio, decision, contrition.*' The 
only exceptions to tnis rule seem to be "Discretion, battal- 
ion, gladiator, national, and rational." 

SUl, All vowels that immediately precede the terminations «fy 
and e^,are pronounced long: as, ** Deity, piety, spontaneity." 
But if one consonant precedes these terminations, every pre- 
ceding accented vow^el is short : except u^ and the a in " scar- 
city," and " rarity ;*' as, " Polarity, seventy, divinity, curiosi- 
ty; — impunity." Even u before two consonants contracts 
Itself: as, " Curvity, taciturnity," ^c • 

8d, Vowels under the principal accent, before the termina- 
tions tc and ical, preceded bj a single consonant, are pro- 
nounced short ; thus, " Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, harmonic,'* 
have the vowel short; while "Tunic, runifc, cubic," have the 
accented vowel long : and " Fanaticaljpoetical, levitical, ca- 
nonical," have the vowel short ; but " Cubical, musical," fyc 
have the u long. 

4th, The vowel in the antepenultimate syllable of words, 
with tiie following terminations, is always pronounced short. 

loquy ; as, obloquy. parous ; as, oviparous. 

strophe ; as, apostrophe. tracy ; as, aristocracy. 

tmUt ; as, barometer. gony ; as, cosmoeony. 

gonal; as, diagonal. phony ; as, symphony. 

vorous ; as, carnivorous. nomy ; as, astronomy. 

ferous; as, somniferous. tomy; as, anatomy. . 

j(7u<m5; as, superfluous. jTomy; as,antipat]iy« 



.fluent ; as melHfluent. 
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A5 no utterance which is void of proportion, can be agree- 
able to the ear ; and as quantity, or proportion of time in ut- 
terance, greatly depends on a due attention to the accent ; it 
is absolutely necessary for every person who would attain a 
just and pleasing delivery, to be master of that point See 
this section in ihe Octavo Clrammar. 

Section 3. Of Emphasis, 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of 
voice, by which we distinguish some word or words on 
which we design to lay particular stress, and to show how 
they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the em- 
phatic words must be distinguished by a particular tone of 
voice, as well as by a greater stress. . 

On the right management of the emphaijis depr.nds thr 
life of pronunciation. Ifno emphasis ho piiiccd on aiiv xvortis, 
not only will discourse be rendered! b avy and llfnessj Init 
the meaning often left, ambiguous. If the eiTiphaisls be jjla- 
ced wron^, we shall pervert and confound the meaning; n hot- 
ly. 1*0 give a common instance : such a simnJe question as 
this, " Do you ride to town to-day r" is ccijinhk' of no fi^vrcr 
than four aifferent acceptations, according as thf timphnsia is 
differently placed on the words, llil hit ]ironouncod thus: 
"Do you lide to town to-day ?" the ivusw er may iuitui;«!ly \w, 
** No, we send a servant in our stead." If thus : " Do you 
ride to town to-day ?" answer, " No, we intend to walk." 
^*Do5'ou ride to town to-dav ?" **JSo, we ride into the 
countr}'." " Do you ride to town to-day T "No, but we 
shall to-morrow." In like manner, in solemn discourse, the 
whole force and beauty of an expression often depend on the 
emphatic word ; and we may present to the hearers quite 
different views of the same sentiment, by placing the em- 
phasis differently. In the following words of our Saviour, 
observe in what different lights the tliought is placed, ac- 
cording as the words are pronounced. "Judas, betray est 
thou the son of man with a kiss ?" *• Bttrayest tliog," makes 
the reproach turn on the infamy of treachery. "Betrayest 
ihou^^ makes it rest upon Judas's connexion with his master. 
•* Betrayest thou the son ofman,^^ rests it upon our Saviour's 
personal character and eminence. " Betrayest thou the son 
of man mth a kiss ?" turns it upon his prostituting the signal 
of peace and friendship to the purpose of destruction. 

The emphasis often^ies on the word that asks a question j 
as, " fVho said so ?" ** When will he come ?" « What shall I 
do .^" f« WTiither shall t go r" « Why dost thou weep ^ 
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And when two words are set in contrast, or in opposition 
to one another, they are both emphatic ; as, " He is the 
tyrant, not the father, of his people;*' "His subjects^car 
him, but they do not Zorc him/' 

Soine sentences are so full and comprehensive, that al- 
most every word isemphatical : as, "Ye hills and dales, ye 
rivers, woods, and plains :'* or, as that pathetic expostqlation 
in theprophecy of Ezekiel, "Why will ye die !'* In the lat- 
ter short sentence, every word is emphatical ; and on which 
ever word we lay the emphasis, whether on th^ flrst, second, 
third, or fourth, it strikes out a different sense, and opens a 
new subject of moving expostulation. 

As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and 
makes it more distinguished by the ear than the rest; so em- 
phasis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and presents it 
m a stronger light to the understanding. Were there no ac- 
cents, words would be resolved into their original syllables : 
were there no emphasis, sentences would be resolved into 
their original words ; and, in this case, the hearer would be 
under the painful necessity, first, of making out the words,, 
and afterwards, their meanmg. 

• Emphasisis of two kinds, simple and complex.^ Simple, 
when it serves to point out only the plain meaning of any 
proposition , complex, when, besides the m*^aning, it marlra 
also some affection or emotion of the mind ; or gives a mean- 
ing to words, which they would not have in their usual ac- 
ceptation. In the former case, emphasis is scarcely more 
than a stronger accent, withiittle or no change of tone ; when 
It is complex, besides force; there is always superadded a 
manifest change of tone. 

The followingsentence contains an example of simple em- 

§ basis : *^ And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man."' 
'he emphasis on thou, serves only to point out the meaning 
of the speaker. But in the sentence which follows, we per- 
ceive an emotion of the speaker superadded to the simple 
meaning : " Why will ye die !*' 

As the' emphasis often falls on words in different parts of 
the same sentence, so it is frequently required to be contin- 
ued, with a little variation, on two, and sometimes three 
words together. The following sentence exemplifies both 
the parts of this position : " If you seek to make one rieh^ 
study not to increase his stores, but to diminish his desires,''* 
Emphasis may be further distinguished, into the weaker and 
the stronger emphasis. In the sentence, " Exercise and tem- 
perance strengthen the constitution ;" we perceive more 
force on the word strengthen, than on any other ; though It is 
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not equal to the stress which we apply to the word indiffer 
entj in the following sentence : ** Exercise, and temperance 
strengthen even an indifferent constitution." It is also prop- 
er to remark, that the words exercise^ temperance^ constitution, 
in the last example but one, are pronounced with greater 
force, than the participles and and the ; and yet those words 
cannot properly be called emphatical : for the stress that is 
laid on them, is no more than sufficient to convey distinctly 
the meaning of each word. — ^From these observations it ap- 
pears, that the smaller parts of speech, namely, the articles, 
conjunctions, prepositions, ^c. are, in general, obscurely and 
feebly expressed ; that the substantives, verbs, and more sig^ 
nificant words, are firmly and distinctly pronounced^ and 
that the emphatical words, those which mark the meanmg of 
a phrase, are pronouncea with peculiar stress and energy, 
though varied according to the degree of their importance. 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator of 
quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables is fixed, in 
words separately pronounced, yet it is mutable, when these 
words are ranged \n sentences ; the long being changed into 
short, the short into long, according to the importance of the 
words with regard to meaning : ana as it is by emphasis only^ 
that the meanmg can be pointed out, emphasis must be the 
re^lator of the quantity. A few examples will make this 
point very evident. 
Pleas'a thoG shilt hear-— and learn the secret power, ifc. 
Pleas'd ih6(X shalt hear— and thou al6ne shalt hear — 
Pleas'd thou shalt hear — in spite of them shalt hear — 
Pleas'd thdu shalt hear — though not beh6ld the fair — 
In the first of these instances, the words Mas'd and h^ar, 
being ecjually emphatical, are both long ; whilst the two in- 
termediate words, thbu and shaU, being rapidly passed over, 
as the sense demands, are reduced to a short quantity. 

In the second instance, the word thou by being the most 
important, obtains the chief, or rather the sole emphasis ; 
and thus, it is not only restored to its natural long quantity, 
but obtains from emphasis a still greater degree ot lengtn, 
than when pronounced in its separate state. This greater 
degree of length, is compensated by the diminution of quan- 
tity in the words pleased and fecai\which are sounded shorter 
than in the preceaing instance. The word shaU still contin- 
ues short. Here we may also observe, that though Ihxm is 
long in the first part of the verse, it becomes short when re- 
peated in the second, on account of the more forcible empha- 
sis belonging to the word al&ne, which follows it. 

In the third instance, the word shall having the emphasis. 

d3€ 
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obtains a long quantity. And though it is impossible to pro* 
long the sound of this word, as it ends in a pure mute, yet in 
this, as in all similar instances, the additional quantity is ti* be 
made out by a rest of the voice, proportioned to the impor- 
tance of the word. In this instance, we may also obsenre, 
that the word shalif repeated in the second part of the line, is 
reduced again to a short quantity. 

In the fourth instance, the word kiar placed in opposition 
to the word behMd, in the latter part of the line^ obtains from 
the sense the chief emphasis, and a, proportionate length. 
The words ^/um and shall, sure aeain reduced to short Quanti- 
ties ; and the word pleased \enas some of the time wnich it 
possessed, to the more importiint word hear. 

From these instances, it is evident^ that the quantity of our 
syllables is not fixed ; but governed by empnasis.~To ob- 
serve a due measurement of time, on all occasions, is doubt- 
less Tery difficult ; but by instruction^ attention, and practice, 
the difficulty may be overcome. 

Emphasis chang;esj not only the quantity of words and 
SYllables, but also, in particular eases^the seat of tne accent 
This is demonstrable rrom the following ex;\mples. ^ 

"He shall increase, but. I shall ^crjBase." ** There is a 
difference between giving and ^rgiving." ** In this species 
of composition, ;7/afbibiIity is mucii more essential than 
^rdbability." In these examples, the emphasis requires the 
accent to be placed on syllables, to which it does not com- 
monly belong. 

in order to acquire the proper management of the empha- 
sis, the great rule, afid indeed the only rule possible to be giv- 
en, is, that the speaker or reader study to attain a just con- 
ception of the fprce and spirit of the sentiments which he is 
to pronounce. For to lay the. emphasis with exact proprie- 
ty, is a conetant exercise of good sense and attention. It is 
far from being an inconsiderable attainment It is one of the 
greatest trials of a true and just taste ; and must arise from 
feeling delicately ourselves, and from judging accurately, 
of what is fittest to strike the feeling of others. 

There is one eiTor, against which it is particularly proper to 
caution the learner : namely, that of multiplying em))hatical 
words too much. It is only by a prudent reserve in the use 
of them, that we can give them any weight If they recur 
too often ; if a speaker or reader attempts to render every 
thing which he expresses of high importance, by a multitude 
of strong emphases, we soon learn to -pay little regard to 
them. To crowd every sentence with emphatical words, is 
like crowding all the pages of a book with Italic characters, 
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which as to the effect, is just the same as to use no such dis- 
tinctions at all. 

Sec'Aon 4. Of Pauses. 

Pauses or rests, in speaking; and reading, are a total 
cessation of ttt^ voice, during a perceptible, and, in many 
cases, a measurable space of time. 

Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and the 
hearer. To the speaker, that he may take breath, without 
which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he may, 
by these temporary rests, relieve theor^ns of speech, which 
otherwise would be soon tired by continued action : to the 
hearer, that the ear also may be relieved from the fatigue, 
which it would otherwise endure from a continuity of sound ; 
and that the understanding may have sufficient time to mark 
the distinction of sentences, and their several members, 
« There are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatical pauses ; 
and next, such as* mark the distinctiorts of the sense. An 
emphatical pause is made, after something has been said of 
peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix the hearer's 
attention. Sometimes, before such a thing is said, we usher 
it in* with a pause of this mature. Such pauses have the same 
effect as a strong emphasis; and are subject to the same 
rules ; especially to the caution just now given, of not re- 
peating them too frequently. For as they excite uncommon 
attention, and of course raise expectation, if the importance 
of the matter is not fully answerable to such expectation, 
they occasion disappointment and disgust 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is, 
to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time to 
allow the speaker to draw his breath ; and the proper and 
delicate adjustment of such pauses, is one of the most nice and 
difficult articles of delivery. In all reading, and public speak- 
ing, the management of the breath requires a good deal of 
care, so as not to oblige us to divide words from one another, 
which have so intimate a connexion, that they ought to be 
pronounced with the same breath, ana without the least sepa- 
ration. Many sentences are miserably maheled, and the 
force of the emphasis totally lost, by the divisions being 
made in the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while 
he is speaking or reaaing, should be very careful to provide a 
full supply of breath for what he is to utter. It is a great 
mistake to imagine, that the breath must be drawn only at 
the end of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It 
may easily be gathered at the intervals of the period, wh^ 
the voice Is only tuspended for a moment ; and by this 
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management, one may always have a sufficient stock for car- 
rying on the longest sentence, without improper inter- 
ruptions. 

Pauses in reading, and public ^scourse, must be formed 
upon the manner in which we utter ourselves in ordinary, 
sensible conversation ; and not upon the stiff artificial manner 
which we acquire, from reading books according to the 
common punctuation. It will by no means be sumcient to 
attend to the points used in printing ; for these are far from 
marking aU the pauses which ought to be made in speaking. 
A mechanical attention to these resting-places has perhaps 
been one cause of monotony, by leading the reader to a simi- 
lar tone at every stop, and a uniform cadence at every |>eriod. 
The primary use of points is, to assist the reader in dis- 
cerning the grammatical construction ; and it is only as a 
secondary object, that they regulate his pronunciation. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must not 
only be made in the right place, but also accompanied with a 
proper tone of voice, by which the nature of these pauses is 
intimated ; much more than by the length of them, which 
can seldom b? exactly measured. Sometimes it is only a 
slight and simple suspension of voice that is proper ; some- 
times a degree of cadence in the voice is required ; and some- 
times that peculiar tone and cadence which denote the sen- 
tence to be finished. In all these cases, we are to regulate 
ourselves, by attending to the manner in which nature teach- 
es us to speak, when engaged in real and earnest discourse 
with others. 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause should be 
used when the sense is in complete ; and the closing pause, 
vfhffa it is finished. But there are phrases, in which, though 
the sense is not completed, the voice takes the closing, rather 
than the suspending pause ; and others, in which the sen- 
tence finisiies by the pause of suspension. 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that fall 
of the voice, or cadence, with which many readers uniformly 
finish a sentence. Nothing is more destructive of propriety 
and energy than this habit. The tones and inflections of the 
voice at me close of a sentence, ought to be diversified, ac- 
cording to the general nature of the discourse, and the par- 
ticular construction and meaning of the sentence. In plain 
narrative, and especially in argumentation, a small attention 
to the manner in which we remte a fact, or maintain- an argu- 
ment, in conversation, will show, that it is frequentiy more 
proper to raise the voice, than to let it fall, at the end of a 
senlcnee. Some sentences arc so constructed, Aat tiie last 
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words require a stronger emphasis than any of the preceding ; 
vfhih others admit of being closed with a soft and genue 
sound. Where there is nothing in the sense which requires 
the tast sound to be elevated or em})hatical, an easy fall, 
sufficient to show that the sense is finished, will be proper. 
And in pathetic pieces, especially those of the plaintive, ten- 
der, or solemn kind, the tone of tlie passion wilt often reouire 
a still greater cadence of the Voice. The best method or cor- 
recting a uniform cadence, is frequently to read select serden* 
ces, in which the style is pointed, and in which antitheses are 
frequently introduced : and argumentative pieces, or such as 
abound with interrogatives, or earnest exclamation* 

Section 5. Of Tones* 

ToNBS are different both from emphasis and pauses ; 
consisting in the modulation of the voice, the notes or va- 
riations of sound which we employ in the expression of our 
sentiments. 

Emphasis afiects particular words and phfases with a de- 
gree of tone or inflection of the voice ; but tones, peculiariy 
$• called, affect sentences, paragraphs, and sometimes even 
the whole of a discourse* 

To show the use and necessit3r of tones, we need only ob- 
serve, that the mind, in comnHinicating its ideas, is in a con- 
tinual state of activity, emotion, or agitation, from the differ- 
ent effects which those ideas produce in the speaker. Now 
the end of such communication being, not merely to lay open 
the ideas, but also the different /eelings which tney excite in 
him who utters them, there must be other siens than words, 
to manifest those feelings ; as words uttered in a monoto- 
nous manner, can represent only a similar state of mind^per- 
fectly free from all activity or emotion. As the communica- 
tion of these internal feelings, was of much more consequence 
in our social intercourse, than the mere conveyance of ideas, 
the Author of our being did not, as in that conveyance, leave 
the invention of the language of emotion, to man ; but im- 
pressed it himself upon our nature in the same manner as he 
nas done with regard to the rest of the animal world ; all of 
which express their various feelings, by various tones. Ours 
indeed, from the superior rank that we hold, are in a high 
degree more comprehensive ; as there is not an act of the 
mind, an exertion of the iancy, or an emotion of the heart, 
which has not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by which 
it is to be expressed ; and which is suited exactly to the de^ 
gree of internal feeling. It b chiefly in the proper use of 
Q tf 
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these tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of de- 
livery consist. 

An extract from the beautifid lamentation of David oyer 
Saul and Jonathan, may serve as an example of what has 
been said on this subject " 'the beauty of Israel is slain 
upon thy high places. How are the mighty fallen ! Tell it 
not in Gath ; publish it not in the streets of Askelon : lest the 
daughters of the Philistines rejoice ; lest the daughters of the 
uncircumcised triumphs Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there 
be no dew, nor rain upon you, nor fields of offerings; for there 
th^shieldof the mighty was vilely cast away ; ttie shield of 
Saul, as thouj^h he had not been anointed with oil !" The first 
of thesL divisions expresses sorrow and lamentation : therefore 
the note is low» Tne next contains a spirited command, and 
should be pronounced much higher. The other sentence, in 
which he makes a pathetic address to the mountains where 
his friends were slain, must be expressed in a note quite dif- 
ferent from the two former ; not so low as the first, nor so high 
as the second, in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive tone.* 

This correct and natural language of the emotions, b not 
so difficult to be attained, as most readers seem to imagine. 
If we enter into the spirit of the author's sentiments, as well 
as into the meaning of his words, we shall not fail to deliver 
the words in properly varied tones. For there are few peo- 
ple, who speak English without a provincial tone, that have 
not an accurate use of emphasis, pauses, and tones, when 
they utter their sentiments in earnest discourse : and the rea- 
son that they have not the same use of them, in reading aloud 
the sentiments of others, may be traced to the very defect- 
ive and erroneous method, in which the art of reading is 
taught ; whereby all the various, natural, expressive tones of 
speech, are suppressed, and a few artificial, unmeaning, read- 
ing notes, are substituted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers an attention to the 
tone aqd language of emotions, we must be understood to 
do it with proper limitation. Moderation is necess^y^y in this 
point, as it is in other things. For when reading oecomes 
strictly imitative^ it assumes a theatrical mannrr, and must be 
higiiljT improper, as well as give offence to the hearers ; be- 
cause it is inconsistent with that delicacy and modesty, which, 
on all Occasions, are indispensable. 

CHAPTER II. 

OF VERSIFIl A^TION. 
As there are few persons who lot sometimes read jf)o- 

* Ilerriej 
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etical eomposition, it seems necessary to pve the student 
some idea of that part of grammar, which explains the prin- 
cif^s of versiiication ; that, in reading poetry, he may be the 
better able to judge of its correctnes, and relish its beauties. 
When this lively mode of exhibiting nature and sentiment, 
is perfectly clviste, it is oftec foun4 to be highly interesting 
ana instructive. 

Versification is the arran^ment of a certain number 
and variety of syllables, according^o certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of one 
verse, to the last sound or syllable of another. 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts of verse. We 
shall consider these separately. 

OF POETICAL PKET. 

A certain number of syllables connected, form a fool. 
They are called feet^ because it is by their aid that the 
voice, as it were, steps along through tne verse, in a meas- 
ured pace ; and it is necessary that the syllables which mark 
this regular movement of the voice, should, in some manner, 
be distinguished from the others. This distinction was made 
among tne ancient Romans, by dividing their syllables into 
long and short, and ascertaining their qujhtity by an exact 
proportion of time in sounding them ; the long being to the 
short, as two to one ; and the long syllables, being thus the 
more important, marked the movement In English, sylla- 
bles are divided into accented and unaccented ; and the ac- 
cented syllables being as strongly distinguished from the un- 
accented, by the peculiar stress of the voice upon them, are 
equally capable of marking the movement, and pointing out 
the regular paces of the voice, as the long syllables were by 
their quantity, aniong the Romans. 

When the feet are fornied by an accent on vowels, they 
are exactly of the same nature as the ancient feet, and have 
the same just Quantity in their syllables. So that, in this res- 
pect, we have all that the ancients had, and something which 
they had not. We have in fact duplicates of each mot, yet 
with sucli a difference, as to fit them for different purposes, 
to be applied at our pleasure. 

Every foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself j and 
it is upon the knowledge and right application of these pow- 
ers, that the pleasure and effect of numbers chiefly depend. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three 
syllables; and are reducible to eight kinds; four of two syl- 
lables, and four of three,' as follows : 
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This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now bro- 
ken into two ; the nrst containing four feet, and the second 
three : ^ . 

Wh6n all thy mercies, 5 rajf God ! 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with tlie view, I'm lost. 
In wonder, love, and praise* 
In all these measures, the accents are to be placed on even 
syllables ; and every line considered by itself, is, in general, 
more melodious, as this rule is more strictly observed. 
TROCHAIC verse is of several kinds. 

1. The shortest Trochaic verse in our language, consists of 
one Trochee and a long syllable, 

Tamult cease, • 

Sink to peace. 
This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be used 
on serious occasions. 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic consists of 
ttvo feet ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely used for 
any very^serious purpose. 

On th6 mountain 

By a fountain. 
It sometimes contains two feet or trochees, with an additional 
long syllable : as, 

Tntb6days6f6ld, 
Fables plainly told. 

3. The third species consists o( three trochees : as, 

When 6ur hearts are mourning : 
or of three trochees, with an additional long syllable : as, 
ilestlSss mortals toil for nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth i^ sought ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky, 
Never wanders. Mortals, try; 
There you cannot seek in vain ; 
For to seek her is to gain, 

4. The fourth Trochaic species consists of four trochees: 
as, 

Rdund lis roars th6 tempest loudfir. 
This form may take an additional long syllable, as follows t 

Idl6 after dinner in his chair, 
^ Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fair. 
But this measure is very uncomnMn.' 

5. The fifth Trochaic speciea isiikewise uncommon. It is 
composed 6ffivt trochees. 

9f 
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AH that walk on loot 6r ride Tn charifils, 
AH that dwell in palaces,or garrets. 
6, The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists of 5tr 
trocheesj as, 

On II mduntain, stretch'd beneath a hoary wiUfiw, 
Lay a shepherd swain^and view'd the rolling billow. 
This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that our language 
admits. 

In all these Trochaic measures, the accent is to be placed 
on the odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure being very uncommon, we 
shall give only one example of one species of it : 

From th6 16w plfeastires 6f this fallen nature. 

Rise we to higner, ^c. 
ANAPiESTlC verses are divided into several species. 

1. The shortest anapsestic Verse must be a single ana- 
paest: as, 

Biit in vain, 
They complain. 
This measure is, however, ambiguous ; for, by laying the 
stress of the voice on the first and third syllables, we might 
make a trochaic. And therefore the first and simplest form 
of our genuine Anapaestic verse, is made up of ^tiH> Anapaests : 
as. 

But his courage 'g2ln filil, 
For no arts could avail. 
This form admits of an additional short syllable. 
Th6n his courage 'gan fail hini, 
For no arts coiild avail him. 

2. The second species consists oi three Anapaests. 
a yg woods, spread ydur branches apace ; 

To your deepefet recesses 1 fly ; 
I would hide with the beasts of the chace ; 
1 would vanish from every eye. 
This is a very pleasing measure, and much used, both in 
solemn and cheerful subjects, 

3. Tiie third kind of the English Anapaestic, consists of/our 
Anapaests. ■ ' r \ 

M^y I govern mj passions with absdlute sway ; 

And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end : as, 

, X)n the warm ch6ek 6f Jjuth, smiles Snd rosfes ire blendihf^. 

The preceding are the uiffgrent kinds of the principal feet, 

in their more simple forms. They are capable of numerous 

7f 
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variations, by the intermixture of those feet with each other ; 
and by the admission of the secondary feet. 

We have observed, that English verse is composed of feet 
formed by accent ; and that when the accent falls on vowels, 
the feet are equivalent to those formed by quantity. That 
the student may clearly perceive this difference, we shall 
produce a specimen of each kind. 

O'tfr heaps 6f ruins stalk'd thS siately hind. 

Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each second 
syllable. In the following line, we shall find the same Iam- 
bic movement, but formed by accent on consonants, except 
the last syllable. 

Then nistling, crackling, crashing thunder ddwn. ' 

Here the tidae of the short accented syllables, is compen- 
sated by a short pause, at the end of each word to which 
they belong. 

We now proceed to show the manner in .which poetry^ is 
varied and improved, by the admission of secondary feet in- 
to its composition. 

Miirmuring, luid with him fled the shades of night. 
The first foot here is a Dactyl ; the rest are Iambics. 

O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp. 
This line contains three Amphibrachs mixed with Iambics. 

IrmOm^Hibl^ before th* Almighty's throne. 
Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 

See the bold youth strain up the thr^at'ning steep. 

In this line, the first foot is a Trochee ; the second a genu- 
ine Spondee by quantity 5 the third a Spondee by accent 

In the following line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the second 
a Sjpondee. 

Thatdn w6ak wings from far pursues your flight. 

From the preceding view of English veraificaljon, we may 
see what a copious stock of materials it i>ossesses. For we 
are not only allowed the use of all the ancient poetic feet, in 
our heroic measure, but we have, as before observed, dupti- 
cates of each, agreeing in movement, though differing in 
measure,* and which make different impressions on the ear ; 
an opulence peculiar to our language, and which may be 
the source of a boundless variety. 

OP POETICAL PAUSES. 

There are two sorts of pauses, one for sense, and one for 

* Movement and measure are thus disfino^iisbed. Mtroement expresses the 
pro^essive order of sounds, whether from stiong- to weak, from long to short, 
or vice versa. Measure signifies the prwportiyp of time, both in sounds and 
l?ause$. * 

: 8/ 
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xnislody, perfectly distinct from each other. The former 
may be called sentential, the latter harmonic pauses. 

The sentential pauses are those which are known to us by 
the name of stops, and which have names given them, as the 
comma, semicolon, colon, and period. 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into the final 
pause, and the ccesural paqse. These sometimes coincide 
with the sentential pause, sometimes have an independent 
state, that is, exist where there is no stop in the sensfe. 

The final cause takes place at the end of the line, closes 
the verse, and marks the measure : the csesural divides it 
into equal or unequal parts. 

TJie final pause preserves the melodv, without interfering 
with the sense. For the pause itself perfectly marks 'the 
bound of the metre ; and oeing made only by a suspension 
of the voice, not by any change of note, it can never affect 
the sense. This is not the only advantage gained to num- 
bers, by this final pause or stop of suspension. It also pre- 
yents that monotony, that sameness of note at the end of 
lines, which, however pleading to a rude, is disgusting to a 
delicate ear. For as this final pause has no peculiar note of 
its own, but always takes that which belongs to the prece- 
ding word, it changes continually with the matter, and is as 
various as the sense. 
^ It is the final pause which alone, on many occasions, 
marks the difference between prose and verse ; which will 
be evident from the following arrangement of a few poetical 
lines. 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit of that forbid- 
den tree, whose mortal taste brought death into the world, 
and all our wo, with loss of Eden, tnl one greater man restore 
us, and regain the blissful seat, sing heavenly musd !'* 

A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that this 
was verse ; but would take it for poetical prose. By prop- 
erly adjusting the final pause, we shall restore the passage to 
its true state of verse. 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo. 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 
Sing, heavenly muse ! 

These examples show the necessity of reading blank Terse, 
in such a manner, as to make every line sensible to the ear ; 
fof) what is the use of melody, or (ov what end has the poet 
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composed in verse, if in reading his lines, we suppress his 
numoers, by omitting the final pause ; and degrade them, by 
our pronunciation, into mere prose ? 

The Caesura is commonly on the fourth, fifth, or sixth syl- 
lable of heroic verse. 

On the fourth syllable, or at the end of the second foot: 
as, 

The silver eeK' in shining volumes rolVd, 
The yellow carp^' in scales bedroppM with goM- 
On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third foot i 
as, 

'Round broken columns'' clasping ivy twin'd, 
O'er heaps of ruin'' stalk'd the stately hind. 
On the sixth syllabfb, or at the end of the third foot: as, 
. Oh say what stranger cause" yet unexplored, 

Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord. 
A line may be divided into three portions, by two ccesuras: 
as, 

Outstretch'd he lay" on the cold ground" and oft" 
LookM up to heav'n. 
There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited to the 
nature of the couplet, by introducinc semi- pauses wtuch di- 
vide the line into four pauses. This semi-pause may be 
calh'd a demi'Ccesura, 
The following lines admit of, and exemplify it 
Glows' w bile he reads" but trembles' as he writes. 
Reason' the card" but passion' is the gale. 
Rides' in the whirl wina" and directs' the storm. 

OF MELODY^ HARMONY, AND EXPRESSION?. 

Having shown the general nature of feet and papses, the 
constituent parts of verse, we shall now point out, more par- 
ticularly, their use and importance. 

Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great ob- 
jects of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a pleasing 
effect produced on the ear, from an apt arrangement of the 
constituent parts oi verse, according to the laws of measure 
and movement. By harmony, an effect produced by an ac- 
tion of the mind, m comparing the different members of a 
verse with each other, and |>erceiving a due and beAtiful 
proportion between them. By expression, such a choice 
and arrangement of the constituent parts of verse, as serve to 
enforce and illustrate the thought or the sentiment. 

We shall consider each of tnese three objects in versifica- 
tion, both with respect to the feet and the pauses. 

10/ . 
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1st. With regard to melody. 

From the examples which we have given of verses com- 
posed in all the principal feet, it is evident that a considerable 
portion of melody is found in each of them, thoiicb in differ- 
ent degrees. Verses made up of pure Iambics nave an ex- 
cellent melody. 

That the fmal and cssural pauses contribute to melody, 
cannot be doubted by any person who reviews the instances 
which we have already given of those pauses. To form 
lines of the first melody, the essura must be at the end of 
the second, or of the third foot, or in the middle of the third. 

2d, With respect to harmony. ^ 

Verses composed (»f Iambics have indeed a fine harmony ; 
but as the stress of the voice, in repeating such verses, is 
always in the same places, that is, on every second syllable, 
such a uniformity would disgust the ear in a 1 ng succession ; 
and therefore such changes were sought for, as might intro- 
• duce the pleasure of vanety, without prejudice tomelodjr; 
or which might even contribute to its improvement. Of this 
nature was the introduction of the Trochee, to form the first - 
foot of an heroic verse : as, 

Favours t5 none, td all sh6 smiles 6xt6nds, 
(yft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Each of these lines begins with a Trochee ; the remaining 
feet are in the Iambic movement. In the following line of the 
same movement, the fourth foot is a Trochee. 

All these 6ur hotidns vain, sees and d^rideS. 
The next change admitted for the sake of variety, without 
prejudice to melody, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics and 
spondees ; in which, two impressions in the one foot make 
up for the want of one in the other ; and two long syllables 
compensate two short ones, so as to make the sum of the 
quantity of the two feet, equal to two Iambics. 

On th6 green bank t6 look int6 the cTe^ir 
Smooth lake that td me seem*d another sky. 
Stood rord stood vast intlnitilde cdnfin'd. 
The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach. 

Which manj^ & bard h^d ch^nt^d many k day. 
In this line, we find that two of th.e feet are Amphibrachs ; 
and three^.lamhics. ^ 

We have before shown that the caesura improves the 
melody of verse ; and we shall now speak of its other more 
important ofi^ce, that of beii\g the Chief source of harmony in 
numbers. • ' 

11/ 
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The first aadlowest perception of harmony, by means of 
the cs&sura, arises fi'om comparing two memblers of the same 
line with each other, divided in the manner to be seen in the 
bstances before mentioned ; because the beauty of propor- 
tion in the members, according to each of these divisions, is 
founded in nature ; being as one to two — two to three— or 
three to two. 

The next degree arises from comparing the iilembers of 
a couplet, or two contiguous lines : as, 

See the bold youth'' strain up the threatening steep, 
Rush thro^ the thickets" down the vdleys sweep. 
Here we find the caesura of the first line, at the end of the 

Second foot; and in the middle of the third foot, in the last 

line. 

Hang o'er their coursers' heads" with eager sneed, 
And earth rolls back" beneath the flying steea. 

In this couplet, the caesura is at the end of the third foot^ 
in the first line ; and of the second in the latter line. 

The next perception of harmony arises from comparing a 
greater number or lines, and observing the relatiye prbpor-* 
tion of the couplets to each other, in point of umibirity and 
diversity, as : , . 

Thy forests Windsor" and thy green retreats. 
At once the monarch's" and the muse's seats, 
Invite my lays." Be present Sylvan maids. 
Unlock vour springs" and open all your shades^ 
Not half so swift" toe trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky ; 
Not half so«wiftly^ the fierce eagle moves^ 
When through the clouds" he drives the trembling 
doves. 
In this way, the comparison of lines variously apportioned 
by the di£ferent seats of the three caesuras, jnay be t!ie source 
or a great variety of harmony, consistent with the finest melo- 
dy. This is still increased by the introduction of two csesu- 
fas, and much more by that of semi-pauses. The semi- 
pauses double every where the terms of comparison ; give a 
more distinct view of the whole and the parts ; aflbrd n«w 
proportions of measurement, and an ampler scope for divera- 
ty and equality, those sources of beauty in harmony. 
Warms' in the sun" refi^hes' in the breeze, 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through all life" extends' through all extent, 
Spreads' undivided" operates' unspent. 

; 12r 
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Sd. The last object in versification regards egression. 

When men express their sentiments by words, they natur- 
ally fall into that sort of movement of the voice, which is 
consonant to that produced by the emotion in the mind ; and 
the Dactylic or Anapsestic, the Trochaic, Iambic, or Spon- 
daic, prevails even m common discoarse, according to the 
different nature of the sentiments expressed. To imitate na- 
ture, therefore, the poet, in arranging his words in the artifi- 
cial composition of verse, mu^'t take care to make the move- 
ment correspond to the sentiment, by the proper use of the 
several kinas of feet : ar/J this is the first ana most general 
source of expression in numbers. 

That a judicious management of the feet and pauses, may 
be peculiarly expressive uf particular operations and sen- 
timents, will sufficiently appear to the learner, by a few select 
examples under each of those heads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions of Satan are 
shown by an uncommon succession of lon^ syllables, which 
detain us to survey the huge arch fiend, in his fixed posture. 

So stret.ch'd oQt hQj^e in length the arch fiend lay. 

The next example afibrds instances of the power of a Tro- 
chee beginning a line, when succeeded by an Iambus. 

: and sheer within 

Oghts dn his fi&et : as when a prowling wolf 
Leaps o'er tlie f^nce w ith ease into th6 fold. 

Tfce Trochee which begins the line shoWs Satan in the act 
of lighting : the Iambus that follows, fixes him — ** lights 6n 
his fBet." 

The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line, makes 
tis see the wolf— "leap o'^r th6 ffence." — But as the mere act 
of leaping over the fence, is not the onlV circumstance to be 
attended to, but also the facility with wnich it is done, this is 
strongly marked, not only by the smooth foot which follows 
' — ^" with ease" — ^itself very expressive, but likewise by a Pyrr- 
hic preceding the last foot — " intd th6 fold" — whicn inaeed 
carries the wolf—** with case int6 thfe fold." 

The following instances show the effects produced by 
csssuras, so placed as to divide the line into very unequal por- 
tions.: such ao that after the first, and before the last semi- 
pede. 

thus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day'' or the sweet approach of even or mom. 

Here the ccesura after the first scmipede Day, stops us un- 

R ' ^ 13f 
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expectedly, and forcibly impresses the imagination with the 
greatness of the authors loss, the loss of sight 

No sooner had th' Almighty ceas'd, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud'' as from numbers without number''' sweet 
As from blest voices uttering joy. 

There is something very striking in this uncommon caesu- 
ra, which suddenly stops the reader, to reflect on the import- 
ance of a particular word. 

We shall close the subject, with an example containing the 
united powers of many of the principles which have been ex- 
plained. 

Dire w^ the t6ssing" deep the groans" Despair" 
Tended the sick" busiest irom couch to c'oiich" 
And 6v6r th6m iriiimphant death" his ddrt" 
Shook" but delay'd td strike. 

Many of the rules and observations respecting Prosody, are 
taken from " Sheridan's Art of Reading ;^' towTiich book the 
Compiler refers the ingenious student, for more extensive 
information on the subject. 



PUNjCTUATION.* 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written composi- 
tion into sentences, or parts of sentences, by points or 
stops, for the purpose of marking the different pauses wbich 
the sense, and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semi- 
colon, a pause double that of the comma ; the Colon, 
double that of the semicolon 5 and the Period, double that 
of the colon.' 

The precise quantity or duration of each pause, cannot be 
defined ; for it varies with the time of the whole. The same 
composition may be rehearsed in a quicker or a slower time ; 
but the proportion between the pauses should be ever inva- 
riable. 

In order more clearly jto determine the proper application 

* As punctuation is intended to aid both the sense, and the pronunciation of 
a sentence, u could. not have been exclusively discussed under the part of Syu- , 
tax, or Prosody. The nature of the subj>ct, its extent and importance, and Ae 
grammatical knowledge which it presupposes, have iTiduced us to make it a dis- 
tinct and subsequent article. 

I4r 
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of the points, we must distinguish betwe^ ah imperj 
phrase, a simple senknce, and a compound sentence. 

An impi^fect phrase contains no assertion, or does r 
amount to a proposition or sentence: as, " Therefore ; 
haste ; studious or praise." 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one finite ve 
expressed or implied : as, " Temperance preserves health. 

A compound sentence has more th*an one subject, or o 
finite verb, either expressed or understood ; or it consists 
two or more simple sentences connected together : as, " Go 
nature mends and beautifies all objects ;" ** Virtue refines t 
affections, but vice debases them." 

In a sentence, the subject and the verb, or either of the 
may be accompanied with several adjuncts : as, the obje 
the end, the circumstance of time, pface, manner; and t 
like : and the subiect or verb may be either immediate 
connected with them, or mediately ; that is, by being c( 
nected with something which is connected with some oth 
and so on : as, *• The mind, unoccupied with useful knoi 
edge, becomes a magaadne oftrifles and follies." 

Members of sentenct-s may be divided into simple andcoi 
pound members. See page 101. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma usually separates those parts of a sentem 
which, thouirh very closely connected in sense and cc 
fitruction, require a pause between them. ^ 

Rule i. With respect to a simple sentence, the seve 
words of which it consists h^ve so near a relation to ee 
other, that in general, no points are requisite, except a 1 
stop at the end of it : as, "The fear of the Lord is the. beg 
ning of wisdom." " Every part of matter swarms with 1 
ing creatures." 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one, and t 
nominative case is accompanied with inseparable adjnn< 
may admit of a pause immediately i)ef(»re the verb: as, " T 
good taste of tht^ present age, has not allowed us to negl» 
the cultivation of the English language:" "To be totally 
different to praise or censure, is a rf;al defect in character." 

Rule ii. When the connexion of the different parts o 
simple sentence is interruptc^d by an imperfect phras€ 
comma is usually introduced before the beginning, and at t 
end of this phrase : as, " I remember, with graiitude, 
goodness to me :'* " His work is, in many respects, very i 
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perfect It is, therefore, not much approved." But when 
these interraptions are s^ght and unimportant, the comma is 
better omitted : as, ** Flattery is certainly pernicious f 
"There is surely a pleasure in beneficence.'* 

In the generality of compovind sentences, there is frequent 
occasion for commas. This will appear from the followins 
rules ; some of which apply to simple, as well as to compound 
sentences. , 

Rule hi. When two or more nouns occur in the same 
construction, they are parted by a comma : as, " Reason, 
virtue, answer one great aim :" "The husband, wife, and 
children, suffered extremely:*'* "They took away their 
furniture, clothes, and stock in trade :" " He is alternately 
supported by his father, his uncle, and his elder brother." 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with regard 
to two nouns closely connected by a conjunction : as, " Vir- 
tue and vice form a strong contrast to each other :" "liiber- 
tinescall religion bigotry or superstition ;'* " There is a natu- 
ral difference between merit and demerit, virtue and vice, 
wisdom and folly." But if the parts connected are not short, 
a comma may be inserted, though the conjunction is expres- 
sed : as, " Romanced may be said tu be miserable rhapso- 
dies, or dangerous incentives to evil ;" " Intemperance de- 
stroys the strength of our bodies, and the vigour of our 
minds." 

Rule iv. Two or more adjectives belonging to the same 
substantive are likewise separated by commas : as, ^> Plain, 
honest truth, wants no artificial covering;" "David was a 
brave, wise, and pious man ;" " A woman, gentle, sensible, 
well-educated, and religious ;" " The most mnocent pleas- 
ures are the sweetest, the most rational, the most affecting, 
and the most lasting." 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a conjunc- 
tion, are not separated by a comma: as, "True worth is 
modest and retired ;" " Truth is fair and artless, simple and 
sincere, uniform and i consistent." " We must be wise or 
foolish ; there is no medium." 

Rule v. Two or more verbs, having the same nominative 
case, and immediately following one another, are also sepa- 
rated by commas : as, " Virtue supports in adversity, mod- 
erates in prospei-ity :" " In a letter, we may advise, exhort, 
comfort, request, and discuss." 

* As a considerable pause in pronunciation, is necessary between the last 
noun and tlie verb, a comma sliould be inserted to denote it. But as no pause 
is allowable between the last adjective and tlie noun, under Rule IV. the com- 
ma is tliere property omitted, SeeWALlLKB.'8EUm€ntsofElocuti9n, 

16f 
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Two verbs immediately connected bf a coniunction, arc 
an exception to the above rule : as, "The study of natural 
history expands and elevates the mind ;" " Whether we eat 
or drink, labour or sleep, we should be moderate." 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule, and 
exception : as, " A man, fearing, serving;, and loving his 
Creator ;" ** He was happy in being lov6d, esteemed, and 
respected ;" " By bfeing admired and flattered, we are often 
corrupted." 

Rule vi. Two or more adverbs immediately succeeding 
one another, must be separated by commas: as, "We are 
fearfully, wonderfully framed ;" " Success generally depends 
on actine prudently, steadily, and vigorously, in what we un- 
dertake.^' 

Put when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they 
are not parted by the comma : as, " Some men sin deliber- 
ately and presumptuously ;" " There is no middle state ; we 
must live virtuously or vitibusly." 

Rule vii. When participles are followed by something 
that depends on them, they are generally separated from the 
rest of the sentence by a comma : as, " The king, approving 
ikeplany put it in execution ;" "His talents, ybrmcrf^ great 
enterprises, could not fail of rendering; him conspicuous ;" 
"All mankind compose one family, assembUd under the eye 
of one common Father.*' 

Rule viii. When a conjunction is divided by a phrase or 
sentence from the verb to' which it belongs, such intervening 
phrase has usually a comma at each extremity : as, " They 
set out early, and, before the close of the day, arrived at the 
destined place.*' 

Rule ix. Expressions in a direct address, are separate4 
from the rest of the sentence by commas : as, " My son, give 
me thy heart ;" ?* I am obliged to you, my friends, for your 
many favours." 

Rule x. The case absolute, and the infinitive mood abso- 
lute, are separated b^ commas from the body of the sentence: 
as, "His father dymg, he succeeded to the estate;" "At 
length, their ministry performed, and race well run, they 
left the world in peace y " To confess the truth, I was mucn 
in fault" 

Rule xi. Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to 
other nouns in the same case> by way of explication or illus- 
tration, when accompanied w^th adjuncts, are set off by 
commas : as, " Paul, trie apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent 
for his zeal and knowled^ ;" " The butterfly, child of the 
gummcr, flutters in the sun." 

B2 ly 
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But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper name, 
they are not divided: as, "Paul the apostle ;"" The em- 
peror Antoninus wrote an excellent hook." 

Rule xii. Simple mfmbers of sentences connected by 
comparatives, are for the most part distinguished by a com- 
ma: as, "^J the hartpanteth after the water brooks, so 
doth my soul pant after thee ;" " Better is a dinner of herbs 
with love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it." 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the 
comma is, in ^neral, better omitted : as, " How much better 
is it to get wisdom than gold !" *• Mankind act oftener from 
caprice than reason." 

Rule xiii. When words are placed in opposition to each 
other, or with some marked variety, they require to be dis- 
tinguished by a comma : as, 

" Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, full." 
** Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found, not 
only in union tvith, but in opposition to, the views and con- 
duct of one another." 

Sometimes when the word with which the last preposition 
agrees, is single, it is better to omit the comma before it : as, 
"Many states were in alliance toilh, and und^r the protection 
^Rome." 

The same rule and restrictions must be applied when two 
or more nouns refer to the same preposition : as, ** He was 
composed both under the threatening, and at the approach,©/* 
a cruel and lingering death ;" ** He was not only the king, 
but the father of his people." 

Rule xiv. A remarkable expression, or a short observa- 
tion, somewhat in the maimer of a quotation, may be prop- 
erly markexl with a comma : as, " It hurts a man's pride to 
say, I do not know ;" " Plutarch calls lying, the vice of 
slaves." 

Rule xv. Relative pronouns are connective words, and 
generally admit a comma before them: as, "He preaches 
sublimely, who lives a sober, righteous, and pious life;** 
" There is no charm in the female sex, which can supply the 
place of virtue." 

But when two members, or phrases, are closely connected 
by a relative, restraining the general notion of the antecedent 
to a particular sense, the comma should be omitted : as, 
" Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue must make ;" " A. 
man who is of a detracting spirit, will misconstrue the most 
innocent words that can be put together." In the latter ex- 
ample, the assertion is not of " a man in general," but of" a 
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man who is of a detracting spirit ;" and therefore they should 
not be separated. 

The fifteenth rule applies'equally to cases in which the rela- 
tive is not expressed, but understood: as, " It was from piety, 
warm and unaffected, that his morals derived strength." 
" This sentiment, habitual and strong, influenced his whole 
conduct." In both of these examples, the relative and verb 
which was, are understood. 

Rule xvi. A simple member of a sentence, contained 
within another, or following another, must Be distinguished 
by the comma : as, " To improve time whilst we are bles- 
sed with health, will smooth the bed of sickness." " Very 
often, while we are complaining of the vfinity, and the evils 
of human life, we make that vanity, and we increase those 
evils." 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are very 
closely connected, the comma is unnecessary: as, "Revela- 
tion tells us how we may attain happiness." 

When a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its governing 
Terb, with several words between them, those words should 
generally have a comma at the end of them; as, " It ill be- 
comes good and wise men, to oppose and degrade one an- 
other." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood,, having a cen^mon de- 
pendence, and succeeding one another, are also divided by 
commas : as, " To relieve the indigent, to comfort the afflict- 
ed, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserving, are hU' 
mane and noble employments." 

Rule xvii. When thejverb<o be is followed by a verb in 
the infinitive mood, which by transposition, might be made 
the nominative case to it, the former is generally separated 
from the latter verb, by a comma : as, " The most obvious 
remedy is, to withdraw from ail associations with bad men." 
•* The first and most obvious remedy against the infection, is, 
to withdraw from all associations with bad men." 

Rule xviii. When adjuncts or circumstances are of im- 
portance, and often when the natural order of them is invert- 
ed, they may be set off by commas: as, "Virtue must be 
formed and supported, not by unfreouent acts, but by daily 
and repeated exertions." "Vices, like shadows, towards 
the evening of life, grow great and monstrous. 
" Our interests are interwoven by threads innumerable ; 
" By threads innumerable, our interests are interwoven." 

Rule xix. Where a verb is understood, a comma may 
often be properly mtroduccd. This is a general rule which, 
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besides comprising somp of the preceding rules' will apply to 
many cases not determined by any of them : as, *' From law 
arises security ; from security, curiosity ; from curiosity, 
knowledge." In this example, the verb " arises'^ is under- 
stood before ** curiosity" and ** knowledge ;" at which words 
a considerable pause is necessary. 

Rule xx. The words, nay, so^ hence, again, first, secondhf, 
formerly^ now, lastly, once more, above all, on the contrary^ m 
the. next place, wi sfiort, and all other words and phrases of the 
same kind, mtist generally be separated from the context by . 
a comma : as, " Reraember thy best and first friend ; form- 
erly, the supporter of thy infancy, and the guide of thy child- 
hood : noiv, the guardian of thy youth, and the hope of thy 
coming years." " He feared want, hence, he over-valued 
riches." " This conduct may heal the difference, nay, it may 
constantly prevent any in future." ** Finally, I shall only 
repeat what has been often justly said." " If the spring put 
forth no blossoms, in summer iht^re will be n ♦ beauty, and in 
autumn, no fruit ; so, if yout*i be trifled away without im- 
provement, riper years may be contemptible, and old age 
miserable." 

In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great regard 
must be paid to the length of the clauses, and the proportion 
which they bear to one another. An attention to the s^se 
of any passage, and to the clear, easy communication of it, 
will, it is presumed, with the aid of the preceding rules, ena- 
ble the student to adjust the proper pause, and the places for 
inserting the commas. 

CHAPTER II. 

OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound sen- 
tence into two or more parts, not so closely connected as 
those which are separated by a comma, nor yet so little de- 
pendent on each other, as those which are distinguished 
by a colon. 

The semicolon is sometimes used, when the preceding 
member of the sentence does not of itself give a complete 
sense, but depends on the follo\%in«: clause : and sometimes 
when the sense of that member would be complete without 
the concluding one : as in the following instances : *' As the 
desire of approbation, when it works according tot reason, 
improves^the amiable part of our species in every thing that 
is laudable; so nothing is more destructive to them when it is 
governed by vanity and folly." 

so/ 
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** Experience teaches us, that an entire retreat from worldly 
affairs, is not what religion^ requires ; nor does it even enjoin 
a long retreat from them." 

*^ Straws swim upon the surface; but pearls lie at the 
bottom." 

*' Philosophers assert, that Nature is unlimited in her op- 
erations ; that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; that 
knowledge will always be proCTtssive ; and that all future 
generations will continue to make discoveries, of which we 
nave not the least idea.'' 

CHAPTER III. 

OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or 
more parts, less connected than those which are separated 
by a semicolon ; but not so independent as separate dis^ 
tinct sentences. 

The Colon may be properly applied in the three follow- 
ing cases. 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, but , 
followed by some supplemental remark, or further illustra- ' 
tion of the subject : as, "Nature felt her inability to extri- 
cate herself from the consequences of guilt: the gospel re- 
veals the plan of Divine interposition and aid." ** Nature 
confessed some atonement to be necessary : the gospel' dis- 
covers that the necessary atonement is made." 

£. When several semicolons have preceded, and a still 
greater pause is necessary, in order to mark the connecting 
or concluding sentiment : as, " A divine legislator, uttering 
his voice from heaven; an almighty governor, stretching 
forth his arm to punish cr reward : informing us of perpetual 
rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, ana of indignation 
and wrath awaiting the wicked : these are the considerations 
which overawe the world, which support integrity, and check 
guilt." 

3. The Colon is commonly used when an example, a quo- 
tation, or a speech is introduced : as, " The Scriptures give 
us an amiable representation of the Deity, in tht^se words : 
* God is love.' " ** He was often heard to say : ' I have done 
With the world, and 1 am willing to leave it.' " 

The proprietyofusingacolon, or semicolon, is sometimes 
determinea by a conjunction's being expressed, or not ex- 
pressed : as, *^Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of 
perfect happiness : there is no such thing in the world." 
"Do not natter yourselves with the hope of perfect happi- 
ness : for there is no such thing in the world." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE PERIOD. 

When a sentence is complete and independent, and 
not connected in construction with the following sen- 
tence, it is marked with a Period. 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both in 
their swise and construction : as, " Fear God. Honour the 
king. Have charity towards all men." Others are inde- 

§enaent only in theit grammatical construction: as, "The 
upreme Bein^ changes not, either in his desire to promote 
'our happiness, or in the plan of his administration. One 
light always shines upon us from above. Ode clear and di- 
rect path is always pointed out to man." 

A period may sometimes be admitted between two senten- 
ces, though they are joined by a disjunctive or copulative 
conjunction. Fxir the quality of the point does not always 
depend on the connective particle, but on the sense and 
structure of sentences : as, ** Recreations, though they may 
be of an innocent kind, recjuire steady government, to keep 
them within a due and limited province. But such as are of 
an irregular and vitious nature, are not to be goveraed, but to 
be banished from every well-regulated minjj.'* 

** He who lifts himself up to the observation and notice of 
the world, is of all men, the least likely to avoid censure. 
For he draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that will nar- 
rowly inspect him in every part." 

The period should be used after every abbreviated word : 
as,"M.S. P.S. N.B. A. D. O, S. N. S."fyc 

CHAPTER V. 

Of the Dashy Motes of Interrogation and Exclamation, fyc, 

THE DASH. 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and 
incoherent writers, may be introduced with pro|)riety, where 
the sentence breaks oflF abruptly ; where a significant pause 
is required ; or whi^re there is an unexpected turn m the 
sentiment: as, "If thou art he, so much respected once — 
but, oh ! how falTen ! how degraded !" " If acting conforma- 
bly to the will of our Creator ; — if promoting 'the welfare of 
mankind around us ; — if securing our own happiness ; — are 
objects of the highest moment :-^then we are loudly called 
upon, to cultivate and extend the great interests of religion 
and virtue." ' 

** Here lies the great ^False marble, where ? 

Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 
^^ ^ 
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Besides the points Which mark the pauses in discourses 
there are others, which denote a different modulation of voice, , 
in correspondence to the sense. These are, 

The Interrogation point, ? 

The Exclamation point, ! 

The Parenthesis. { ) 

INTERROGATION. 

A note of Interrogation is used at the end of an interroga- 
tive sentence ; that is, when a question is asked : as, ** Who 
1^ accompany me ?" " Shall we always be friends ?'^ 

Questions which a person asks himself in contemplation, 
ougnt to be terminated b;^ points of interrogation : as, "Who 
adorned the heavens with such exquisite beauty .5" "At 
whose command do the planets perform their constant revo- 
lutions ?" 

A point of interrogation is improper after seiltences which 
are eot questions, but only expressions of admiration, or of 
some other emotion. 

*' How many instances have we of chastity and excellence 
in the fair sex f" 

^ With what prudence does the son of Sirach advise us in 
the choice of our companions !'' 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in cases 
where it is only said a question has been asked,'and where 
the words are not used as a question. " The Cyprians asked 
me, why I wept." To give this sentence the interrogative 
form, it should be expressed thus: ^^ The Cyprians said to me, 
* Why dost thou weep ?' " 

EXCLAMATION. 

The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of sud- 
den emotion, surprise, joy, grier, ^c and also to invocations 
or addresses: as, *'My friend! this conduct amazes me!" 
♦* Bless the Lord, O my soul ! and forget not all his benefits !" 
" Oh ! had we both our humble state maintained, 
And safe in peace and poverty remained !" 
" Hear me, O Lord ! for^thy loving khidness is great !" 

It is difficult, in some cases, to distinguish (etween an in- 
terrogative and exclamatory sentence; but a sentence, in 
^vhich any wonder or admiration is expressed, and no answer ^ 
jeither expected or implied, may be always properly termina- , 
ted by a note of exclamation : as, " How much vanity in the 
pursuits of men !'' " Who can sufficiently express the goodness 
of our Creator !" " Whrit is more amiable than virtue !" 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indetermi- 
nate as to their qtnntity or time, and nriy be equivalent in that 
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respect to a semicolon, a colop, or a period, as the sense may 
Inquire. They mark an, elevation 6t the voice. 

The utility of the points of Interrogation and Exclamation, 
appears from the following examples, in which the meaning 
is signified and discriminated solely by the points. 

" What condescension !" 

** What condescension ?" 

" How great was the sacrifice !" 

" How great was the sacrifice ?" 

PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary in- 
formation, or useful remark, introducea into the bodv of a 
sentence obliquely, and which may be omitted without in- 
juring the grapimatical construction : as, 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." 

** And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
f (What can exalt his bounty more ?) for thee." 

" To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or ^ve 
letters (for what is a name besides ?) from oblivion." 
" Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know the 
law,] how that the law hath dominion over a man as long as 
he liveth ?" 

If the incidental clause is short, or perfectly coincides with 
the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the parenthet- 
ical characters. The following instances are therefore im- 
proper uses of the parenthesis. ** Speak you (who saw) his 
wonders in the deep." " Every planet (as the Creator has 
made nothing in vsdn) is most probably inhabited.'* " He 
found them asleep again ^ (for their eyes were heavy ;) nei- 
ther knew they what to answer him." i 

The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of the voice, 
and may be accompanied with every point which the sense 
would require, if tne parenthetical characters were omitted* 
It ought to terminate with the same kind of stop which the 
member has, thnt precedes it j and to contain that stop 
within the par»»nthetical marks. We must, however, except 
cases of interrogation and exclamation: as, "While they 
wish to please, (and why should they not wish it?) they dis- 
dain dishonourable means." «* It w^s represented by an 
analogy, (Oh, how inadequate !) which was borrowed trotti 
paganism." See the Octavo Graiinmar,on this subject. 

There are other characters, which are frequently made 
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use of in compositiob, and which ma^ be explained in this 
place, viz; 

An Apostrophe, marked thus ' is used to abbreviate or 
shorten a v\rord : as. His for itis ; fho* forjhough ; e'en for 
even ; jtulff'd iov judged. Its chief use is to show the geni- 
tive case of nouns ; as, " A man's property ; a woman's or- 
nament" 

A Caret, marked thus a is placed where some word hq)- 
pens to be left out in writing, and which is inserted over the 
lin^ This mark is also called a circumflex, when placed 
over a particular vowel, to denote a long syllable : as, ** £u- 
pfard^tes." 

A Hyphen, marked thus - fs employed in connecting com- 
poundea words ; as, " Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-e»8tence, self- 
loVe, to-morrow, mother-m-law." 

It is also used when a word is divided, and the former part 
is written or printed at the end pf one line, and the latter part 
at the beginnmg of another. In this case, itis placed at the 
end of the first line, not at the beginning of the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus': as, ^^ Fdncy.^^ The 
Grave thus '^ : as, **f<^<mr." 

In English, the Accentual marks are chiefly used in spel- 
ling-books and dictionaries, to mark the syllaBles which re- 
quire a particular stress of the voice in pronunciation. 

The stress is laid on long and short syllables indiscrimi- 
nately. In order to distinguish the one from the other, some 
writers of dictionaries have placed the gra!ve on the former, 
and the acute on the latter, in this manner: ^ Minor min- 
eral, lively, Hvid, rival, river." 

The proper mark to distinguish a long syllable, is this * : 
as, " Rdsy :" and a short one this " : as, "F6Ily." This last 
mark is called a breve. 

A Biffiresis, thus marked **, consists of two points placed 
over one of the two vowels that would otherwise make a 
diphthong, and parts them into two syllables : as, ^ Creator, 
GoS4]jutor, aerial." 

A Section, marked thus §, is the division of a discourse, or 
chapter, into lessparts or portions. 

A Paragraph lidenotes the beginning of a new subject, or 
a sentence not connected with the forep)ing. This charac- 
ter is chiefly used in the Old, and in the New Testaments. 

A Quotation " ". Two inverted commas are generally 
placed at th^ be^nning of a phrase or a passage, which is 
quoted or transcribed from4be 'Speaker or author in his own 
words ; and two commas in their direct position, are placed 
at the conclusion : as, 

S 25! 
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** The proper study of mankind is»man." 

Crotchets or Brackets f ] serve to enclose a word or sea- 
tence, which is to be explained in a note, or the explanation 
itselC or a word or a sentence which is intended to supply 
some deficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 

An Index or Hand (][/* points out a remarkable passage, 
or something that requires particular attention. 

A Brace \ is used in poetry at the end of a tinplet or three 

lines, which hare the samfe rhyme. 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words with 
one common term, and are introduced to prevent a repeti- 
tion in writing or printing. 

An Asterisk, or little star*, directs the reader to some note 
in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. Two or three 
asterisks generally denote the omission of some^ letters in a 
word, or of some bold or indelicate expression, or some de- 
fect in the maauscriptr 

An Ellipsis — is also used, when some letters in a word, 
or some words in a verse, are omitted : as, ** The k — g," fbr 
"the king.*' 

An ObeUsk, which is marked thusf, and Parallels thus^ 
together with the letters of the Alphabet, and figures, are 
used as references to the margin, or bottom of the page. 

P4RAGRAPHS. 

It may not be improper to insert, in this place, a few gen- 
eral directions respectmg the division of a composition into 
paragraphs. 

Dinerent subjects, unless they are very short, or very nu- 
merous in small compass, should be separated into para- 
graphs. 

When one subject is continued to a consider^ible length, 
the larger divisions of it should be put into paragraphs. And 
it will nave a good effect to form the breaks, when it can 
properly be done, at sentiments of the most weight, or that 
call for peculiar attention. 

The tacts, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, some- 
times naturally point out the separations into paragraphs : 
and each of these, when of great length, will again require 
subdivisions at their most distinctive pa rts. 

In cases which reauire a connected subject to be formed 
into several pafagfaphs, a suitable turn of expression, exhib- 
iting tlie connexi(tn of the broken parts, will give beauty and 
force to the division. See the Octavo Orammm\ 
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DIRECTIONS respecting the use of capital lstters. 

It was formerly the custom to begin every noun with a 
capital : but as this practice was troublesome, and gave the 
writing or printing a crowded and confused appearance, it 
has been discontinued. It is, however, very proper to begin 
with a capital, 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or 
any other piece of writing. 

fi. The first word after a period ; and, if the two sentences 
are totally independenit after a note of interrogation or excla- 
mation. 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sentences, 
are thrown into one general group ; or if the construction of 
the latter s«'ntences depends on the former, all of them, ex- 
cept the first, may begin with a small letter : as, ** How long, 
ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? and the scomers de- 
light in their scorning? and fools hate knowledge T\ '*Alas ! 
how difift^rent 1 yet how like the same !" 
" 3. The appellations of the Deity: as, ** God, Jehovah, the 
Almighty, tne Supreme Peing, the Lord, Providence, the 
Jklessiah, the Holy Spirit." 

*- 4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, 
rivers, ships : as, " George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the 
^ Thames, the Seahorse.** 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places: as, 
" Grecian, Roman, English, French, ahd Italian." 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, 
or when it is in a direct form : as, ** Always remember this 
ancient maxim : * Know thyself.' " ** Our great Lawgiver 
says, ' Take-up thy cross daily, and follow me.' "' But when 
a quotation is Drought in obliquely after a comma, a capital 
is unnecessary : as, •' Solomon observes, * that pride goes 
before destruction.* " 

The first word of ap example may also very properly begin 
with a capital : as, " Temptation proves our virtue." 

7. Every substantive and principal word in the titles of 
books : as, ** Johnson's Dictionary or the English Language ;" 
"Thomson's Seasons;" ** Rollin's Ancient History.'^ 

8. The first word yf every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun /, and the inteijection O, are written in . 
isapitals : as, " I write :" « Hear, O'earth T 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capi- 
tals, when they are remarkably emphatical, or tlie principal 
subject of the composition. 
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OONTAININe EULES AND OBSSRVATIONS FOR ASSISTING 
TOUNG PERSONS TO WRITE WITH PERfSPICUITT AND AC- 
GURACr. TO BE STUDIED AFTER THET HAVE ACqUIRBB 
■A COMPETENT KNOWLEDOE OF BNfiUSB eRAtfUAIU 



PERSPICUITY 

IS the fundamental quality of style : a quality so essential in 
every kind of writing, that for the want of it nothing can 
atone. It is not to be considered as merely a sort of ne^tive 
virtue, or freedom from defect It has higher merit : it is a 
degree of positive beauty. We are pleas^ with an author, 
and consiaer him as deserving praise, who frees us from all 
fatigue of searching for his meaning ; who carries us through 
his subject without any embarrassment or confusion : whose 
style flows always like a limpid stream, through which we 
see to the very bottom. 

The study of perspicuity and accuracjr of expression con- 
sists of two parts: and requires attention, first, to Single 
Words and Phrases; and tnen, to the ConHruction qf Sm- 
tences, 

PART I. 

(yPERSPicuiTT and Accuracy of Expression, tcith 
respect to single Words anaPkrases, 

These qualities of style, considered with regard to words 
and phrases, require the following properties : purity, pro- 
priety, and PRECISION. 

chapter I. 

OF PURITY. 

Purity of style consists in the use of such words, and such 
constructions, as belong to the idiom of the language which 
we speak ; in opposition to words and phrases that are taken 
from other languages, or that are ungrammatical, obsolete, 
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jiew-coined, or used without proper authority. All such 
words and phrases as the following, should be avoided: 
^oth he ; I ivist not ; erewhilt ; behest ; selfsame ; delica- 
t^se, for delicacy ; poliUsse^ for politeness ; hauteur^ for haugh- 
tiness ; incumberment, connexUy, martyrised^ for encumbrance, 
connexion, martyred. 

Foreign and learned words, unless where necessity requires 
them, should never be admitted into our composition. Bar- 
jren languages may need such assistance, but ours is not one 
of these. A multitude of Latin words, in particular, have, 
of late, been poured in upon our language. On some occa- 
sions, they give an appearance of elevation and dignity to 
style ; but they often render it stiff and apparently forced. 
In general, a plain, native style, is more intelli^ble to all rea- 
ders ; and, by a proper management of words, it can be made 
as strong ana expressive as this Latinised Englbh, or any 
foreign idioms. 

CHAPTER II. 

OF PROPRIETY. 

Propriety of language is the selection of such words as 
the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which we in- 
tend to express by them ; in opposition to low expressions, 
and to words and phrases which would be less significant of 
the ideas that we mean to convey. Style may be pure, that 
is, it may be strictly Enclish, without Scotticisms or Galli- 
dsms, or ungrammaticai, irregular expressions of any kind, 
and may, nevertheless, be deficient in propriety : for the 
words may be ill chosen, not adapted to tne subject, nor fully 
expressive of the author's sense. 

To preserve propriety, therefore, in our words and phra- 
ses, we must avoid low e^essions ; supply words thai are 
toanting ; be careful not jto use the same word in different 
senses ; avoid the injudicious use f technical phrases, equivO" 
eal or ambigintv^ words^ unintelligihle expressions^ and all 
such words andphras'^s as are not adapted to our meaning. 

1. Avoid low expressions: such aSj^Topsy turvy, burly 
burly, pellmell ; having a month's niind for a thing ; curiy- 
iog favour with a person ; dancing attendance on the 
great," ^c 

'^Meantime the Britons, left to shift for themselves, were 
forced to caH in the Saxons for their defence." The phrase 
^ left to shift for themselvesy^ is rather a low phrase, and 
too much in the familiar style to be proper in a grave treatise. 

% Supply words that are wanting. " Arbitrary power 1 
S2 ^/ 
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look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much as a 
savaee is a happier state of life than a slave at the oar :^ it' 
should have been, <' as much as the state of a savage is hap- 
pier than that of a slave at the oar." " He has not treated 
this subject Ub4>rally, by the views of others as well as his 
own;" "By adverting to the views of others," would have 
been better. " This generous action greatly increased his 
former services ;" it should have been, " greatly increased 
the merit of his former services." " By the pleasures of the 
imagination or fancy (which 1 shall use promiscuously) I 
here mean," ^c. This passage ought to have had the word 
"terms" supplied, which would have made it correct: 
" terms whicn I shall use promiscuously.** 

It may be proper in tlus place to observe, that artictea and 
prepositions are sometimes improperly omitted ; as in the 
following instances : ** How immense the diflference between 
the pious and profane !" " Death is the common lot of all ; 
of good men and bad." They should have had the article 
and preposition repeated : " How immense the difference 
between the pious and the pr(;>fane !" " Death is the common 
lot of all ; o/^oodjnen and o/"bad.^' 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, when 
we intend to point out the objects of which we speak, as dis* 
tineuished from each other, or in contrast ; and when we 
wish that the reader's attention should rest on that distinc- 
tion : as, " Our sight is at once the most delightful, and ihc 
most useful of all our senses.*' 

S. In the same sentence, be carefut not to use the same word 
too frequently, nor in different senses. ** One may have an 
air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and knowledge of 
the matter before him, which may naturally produce some 
motions of his head and body, which might become the bench* 
better than the bar." 

The pronoun which is here thrice used, in such a manner 
as to throw obscurity over the sentence. 
' " Gregory favoured the undertaking, for no other reason 
than this, that the manager, in countenance, fovoured his 
friend." It should have been, " resembled his friend." 

** Charitj expands our hearts in love to God and man : it 
is by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and the 
poor supplied. In this sentence, the word " charity" is im- 
propiBriy used in two different senses; for the highest be- 
nevolence, and for almsgiving. 

4. ,^tvoid the injudicious use of technical terms. To inform 
those ivho do not understand sea-phrases, that *' We ticked 
to the larboard, and stood off to sea," would be expressiDg 
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ourselves very obscurely. Technical phrases not beios; in 
current use, but only the peculiar dialect of a particularclass, 
we should never use them but when we know they will be 
understood. 

5. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous words. The following 
sentences are exceptionable in this respect *^ As for such 
animals as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to destroy 
them.'' *< I long since learned to like nothing but what you 
«to»'* " He aimed at nothing less than the crown," may denote 
either, "Nothing was less aimed at by him than the crown," 
or " Nothing inferior to the crown could satisfy his ambition." 
*^IwiUhave mercyy and not sacrifice." The nrst part of this 
sentence demotes, " I will exercise mercy ;" whereas it is in 
this place employed to signify, ** I require others to exercise 
it." The translation should therefore have been accommo- 
dated to these different meanings. "They were both much 
more ancient among the Persians, than Zoroaster or Zer- 
dusht" The or in this sentence is equivocal. It serves 
either as a copulative to synonymous words,, or as a disjunc- 
tive of different things. If, therefore, the student should net 
know that Zoroaster and Zerdusht mean the same person, 
he will mistake the sense. *^ The rising tomb a lofty column 
bore :" " And thus the son the fervent sire addrest" Did 
the tomb bear the column, or the column the tomb ? Did. 

the son address the sire, or the sire the son ? 

*\, 

6. .^oid unintelligihle and inconsistent words or phrases. 
*• 1 have observed,'* says Steele, " that the superiority among 
these coffeehouse politicians, proceeds from an opinion of gal- 
lantry and fashion." This sentence, considered in itself, evi- 
dently conveys no meaning. First, it is not said whose opin- 
ion, their own; or that of others: Secondly, it is not said what 
opinion, or of what sort, favourable or unfavourable, true or 
felse, but in general, " an opinion of gallantry and fashion," 
which contains no definite expression of any meaning. With 
the joint assistance of the context, reflection, and conjecture, 
we shall perhaps conclude tliat the author intended to say ; 
*'That the rank among these politicians was determined by 
the opinion generally entertained of the rank, in point of gaf- 
laotry^and fashion, that each of them had attainea." 

" The temper of mind," says an author, speaking of hu- 
mility, " keeps our understanding tight about ui." Whether 
the author had any meaning in tnis expression, or what it 
was, is not easy to oetermine. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a specious verbosity, 
amusing his reader with synonymous terms and identical 
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propositions, well-turaed periods, and high sounding words ; 
(mt at the same time, using those words so indefinitely, that 
the reader can either affix no meaning at all to them, or may 
affix to them almost any meaning he pleases. 

" If it is asked,'* says a late writer, " whence arises the har- 
mony, or beauty of language ? what are the rules for obtain- 
ing it? the answer is obvious. Whatever renders a period 
sweet and pleasant, makes it also graceful. A good ear is 
the gift of nature ; it may be much improved, but not ac- 

Suired by art* Whoever is possessed otit, will scarcely need 
ry critical precepts to enable him tojudge of a true rhyth- 
mus, and melody of composition. Just numbers, accurate 
proportions, a musical symphony, magnificent figures, and 
that decorum which is the result of all these, are unison ti> 
the human mind.*' 

The following is a poetical example of the same nature, 
in which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning, though it 
was composed by an eminent poet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony^ 

This universal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 
Thro' all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man. 

In general, it may be said, that in writings of this stamp, 
we must accept of sound instead of sense ; being assured, 
that if we meet with little that can inform the judgment, we 
shall at least find nothing that will oflfeqd the ear. And per- 
haps this is one reas m that we pass over such smooth lan- 
guage, without suspecting that it contains little or no mean- 
ing. In order to write or speak clearlv and intelligibly, two 
tlungs are especially requisite: one, that we nave clear and 
distinct ideas of our subject ; and the other, that out words 
be approved signs of those ideas. That persons who think 
conrusedlv, should express themselves obscurely, is not to be 
wonderea at ; for emoarrassed, obscure, and feeble senten- 
ces, are generally, if not always, the result of embarrassed, 
obscure, and feeble thought ; out that persons of judgment, 
who are accustomed to scrutinize their ideas, and the signifi- 
cation of their words, should sometimes write without any 
meaning, is, at first sight, matter of admiration. This, how- 
ever, when further considered, appears to be an effect derired 
from the same cause, indistinctness of conception, and inat- 
tention to the exact import of words. The occasions on 
which we are most apt to speak and write in this unintelljgir- 
ble manner, are the three foilowiDg. 
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The first is, where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 
Writers who are fond of the tnetaphoric style, are generally 
disposed to continue it too long, and to pursue it too far. 

They are often misled by a desire of flourishing on the sev- 
apho! 



eral properties of a metaphor which they have ushered into 
the discourse, witiiout taking the trouble to examine wheth- 
er there are any qualities in the subject, to which these prop- 
erties can, with justice and perspicuity, be applied. The 
following instance of this sort Of writing is from an author of 
considerable eminence. " Men must acquire a very peculiar 
and strong habit of turning their view inv^rd, in order to ex- 

1>lore the interior regions and recesses of the mind, the hoi- 
ow caverns of deep thought, the private seats of fancy, and 
the wastes and wildernesses, as well as the more fruitful and 
cultivated tracts of this obscure climate." A most wonderful 
way of telling us, that it is difficult to trace the operations of 
the mind. The author having determined to represent the 
human mind under the metaphor of a country, revolved in 
his thoughts the various objects which might be found in a 
country, without considering whether there are any things in 
the mind properly analogous to these. Hence the strange 
parade he makes with regions and recesses, hoUow caverns and 
private aea^, wastes and tvUdemesses, fruitful and cultivated 
tracts ; words which, though they have a precise meaning, 
as applied to country, have no aefinite signification, as ap- 
plied to mind. 

The second occasion of our being apt to write unintelligi- 
bly, is ^at wherein the terms most frequently occurring, de- 
note things which are of a complicated nature, and to which 
the mind is not sufficiently familiarised. Of these the instan- 
ces are numberless in every tongue ; such as Government, 
church, state, constitution, power, legislature,,iurisdiction, ^c. 

The third and principal occasion of unintelligible writing, 
is, when the terms employed are very abstract, and conse- 
t)Ueatly of very extensive signification. Thus the word lion 
is more distinctly apprehended by the mind than the word 
heast^ beast than animal, animal than being. 

The 7th and last rule for preserving propriety in our words 
and-phrases, is, to avoid all those which are not adapted to the 
ideas we mean to communicate ; or which are less significant 
ihcm others, of those ideas, " He feels any sorrow that can 
.arrive al man ;" better ** happen to man." " The conscience 
of approving one's self a benefactor, is the best recompense 
for oeing so;" it should have been ^^ consciousness.''^ "He 
firmly believed the divine preempt, * There is not a sparrow 
falls to the ground,' " ^-c. it should have been " doctrine:' 
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" It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters." A scene 
cannot be saia to enter : an actor enters ; but a scene appears 
or presents it df. 

" We immediately assent to the beauty of an object, with- 
out inquiring into the causes of it i** it is proper to say, ttiat 
we assent to the truth of a proposition ; but it cannot so well 
be said, that we assent to the oeauiy of an object Acknowl- 
edge would have expressed the sense with propriety. 

"Thesenseoffeeline, can, indeed, give us a notion of ex- 
tension, shape, and aU other ideas that enter at the eye, ex- 
cept colours." Extension and .^hape can, with no proprietji 
be called ideas ; they are properties of matter. Neither is 
it accurate, to speak of an v sense givinf( us a notion of ideas: 
our senses give us the ideas themselves. The meaning of 
the sentence would have been proper, and much clearer, if 
the author had expressed himself thus: "The sense of feel- 
ing can, indeed, give us the idea of extension, figure, and all 
the other properties of matter, which are perceived by tbe 
eye, except colours." 

" The covetous man never has a sufficiency ; although he 
has what is enough for nature,'* Js much inferior to, ^ The 
covetous man never has enough ; although he has what is 
sufficient for nature." 

** A traveller observes th'e most striking objects he sees ; a 
general remarks all the motions of his enemy ;" better thus; 
" A traveller remarks^^^ fyc. ; " A eener il observes,^ Sfc. " This 
measure enlarged his school, and obliged him to increase the 
buildings:" it should be, ^* increased his school;'* and"«n- 
large the uuildings." 

" He applied a medicine before the poison had time to 
work :" better thus : " He applied an antid(5te^^ ^. 

"The poison of a suspicious temper frequently throws out 
its bad qualities, on all who are within its reach ;" better, 
" throws out its malienant qualities." 

" 1 will go except I should be ill ;" " I saw them all unless 
two or three:" corrected thus: ^utdess I should be ill ^ 
*♦ except two or three." 

A selection of words and phrases, which are peculiarly 
expressive of the ideas we design to communicate ; or whico 
are as particular and determinate in their signification, as is 
consistent with the nature and the scope of the discourse; 
possesses great beauty, and cannot fail to produce a good 
effect. 

CHAP. III. 

OP PRECISION. 
Precision is the third requisite of perspicuity with rc» 
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pect to words and phrases.' It signifies retrenching super- 
guides, and pruning the expression, so as to exhibit neitiier 
more nor less than an exact copy of the person's idea who 
uses it. 

The words used to expressideas may be fatilty in three 
respects. 1st, They may not express ttie idea which the au- 
thor intends, but some otheV which only resembles it ; se- 
condly, They may express that idea, but not fully and com- 
pletely ; thirdly, They may express it, together with some- 
thing more than is intended. Precision s^iands opposed to 
these three faults, but chiefly to the last. Propriety implies 
a freedom from the two rormer faults. The words wnich 
are usea may be proper ; that is, they may express the idea 
intended, and they may express it fully ; but to be precise^ 
signifies that they express thcdidta and no more. 

'^he use and importance of precision may be deduced 
from the nature of the human mind. It never can view, 
clearly and distinctly, more than one object at a time. If it 
must' look at two or three together, especially objects that 
have resemblance or connexion, it finds itself confused and 
embarrassed. It cannot clearly perceive in what they agree, 
and in vsrhat they diSer. Thus, were any object, suppose 
some animal, to be presented to my. view, of ^hose structure 
I wished to forma distinct notion, 1 should desire all its trap- 
pines to be taken off; I should oequire it to be brought before 
inel>y itself, and to stand alone, that there might be nothing 
to divide my attention. The same is the case with words. 
If, when any one would inform me of his meaning, he also 
tells me more than what conveys it ; if he joins foreign cir- 
cumstances to the principal objects ; if, by unnecessarily va- 
rying the expression, he shifts the point of view, and makes 
me see sometimes the object itseli, and sometimes another 
thing that is connected v^ith it, he thereby obliges me to look 
on several objects at once, and 1 lose sight of the principal. 
He loads the animal he is showing me, with so many trap- 
pings and collars, that I cannot distinctly view it ; or he brings 
so many of the same species before me, somewhat resembling, 
and yet somewhat differing, that I see none of them clearly. 
When an author tells me of his hero's courage in the day of 
battle, the expression is precise, and I understand it full^* : 
hut if, from the desire of multiplying words, he should praise 
his courage and fortitude^ at the moment he joins these 
words together, my idea begins to waver. He nieans to ex- 
press one quality more strongly^ but he is in truth expressing 
two : courage resists danger ; fortitude supports pain. Tlie 
occasion of exerting each of these qualitits is different ; and 
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beinsledto thinlc of bt>th tpgetheF; when only one of them 
should be considered, my view is rendered unsteady, and my 
conception of the object mdistinct 

All subjects do not equally require precision. It is suffi- 
cient, on many occasions, that we have a general view of the 
meaning. . The subject, perhaps, is of the known and familiar 
kind, and we are in no hazara of mistaking the sense of the 
author, though every word which he uses is not precise and 
exact. 

Many authors offend against this rule ofpredtnon. A con- 
siderable one, in describing a bad action, expresses himself 
thus : " It is to remove a good and orderly a£BiiCtion; and to 
introduce an ill or disorderly one ; to conunit an action that 
is ill, immoral, and unjust ; to do ill, or to act in prejudice of 
integrity, Kood nature, and worth." 

A crowd of unmeaning or useless words is brought togeth- 
er by some authors, who, afraid of expressing themselves in 
a common and ordinary manner, and allured by an appear- 
ance of splendour, surround every thing which they mean to 
saywith a certain copious loquacity. 

The great source of a loose style m oppo^tion to precision, 
is the injudicious use of tlie words termed aymmymoui. 
They are called synonymous, because they agree in expres- 
sing one principal idea ; but, for the most par^ if not always, 
they express it with some diversity in the drcumstances. 

The following instances show a difference in the meaning 
of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of at- 
tending, with care ar^d strictness, to, the exact import of 
words. 

Custom^ habit, — Custom, respects the action ; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean tne frequent repetition of the 
same act ; by habit, the effect which that repetition produces 
on the mind or body. By the c^ustom of walking often in the 
streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pride^ mnUy, — Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity 
makes us desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, that 
a man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughtiness, (fis(/atn.^— Haughtiness is founded on the 
hl^h opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdadn, on the low 
opinion we have of others. 

Onty^ alone. — Only, imports that there is no other of the 
same find ; alone, imports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child, is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a 
child alone, is one who is left by itself. There is a difference, 
therefore, in precise language, between these two phrases : 
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" Virtue only makes us happy ;" and " Virtue alone makes 
us^happy." 

Wisdom^ prudence, — Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
what is most proper. Prudence, prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. 

Entire^ complete. — A thing is entire, by wanting none of its 
parts : complete, by wanting none of the appendages that 
belong to it. A man may have an entire house to himself 
and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Surprised^ astonished, amazed, confounded. — ^I am surprised 
with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished at what 
is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incomprehensible; 
1 am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

TranquUlUy, peace, calm. — ^Tranquillity, respect^ a aitua* • 
tion free from trouble, considered in itself ; peace, the saipe 
situation with respect to any causes that might intemlpt it; 
calm, with regara to a disturbed situation ^oin^ before or 
following it. A good man enjoys tranquillity, m himself; 
peace, with others ; and'cMm, after the storm. 

These are s »me of the numerous instances of words, hi 
our language, whose significations approach, but are not 
precisely the same. The more the distinction in the mean- 
ing of such words is attended to, the more clearly and forci- 
bly shall we speak or write. It may not^ on all occasions, be 
necessary to pay a great deal of attention to very nice dis- 
tinctions ; yet the? foregoing instances show the utility of some 
general care to <inderstana the distinct import of our words. 

While we are attending to precision, we must be on our • 
guard, lest, from the desire of prunine too closely, we retrench 
all cbpiousnes!*. Scarcely in any lan^age are there two 
words that convey precisely the same idea; a person thor- 
oughly conversant in the propriety of the language, will always 
be able to observe something that distinguishes them. As they 
are like different shades of the same colour, an accurate wri- 
ter can employ them to great advantage, bv using them so 
as to heignten and complete the object which he presents to 
us. He supplies by one what was wanting in the other, to 
the strength, or to the finishing, of the image which he 
means to exhibit. But, for this purpose, he must be atten- 
tive to the choice of his words, and not employ them care- 
lessly, merely for the sake of filling iip a period^ or ot round- 
ing or diversifying his language, as if their sigmfication were 
exactly the same, while in truth it is not. To unite copious- 
ness and precision, to be full and easy, and at the same time 
correct and exact in the choice of every word, is no doubt 
one of the highest a^d most difficult attainment*) in ^vrifing 
T » 
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PART n. 

er PERSPICUITY AND ACCURACY OP EXPRESSION, WITH 
RESPECT TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES* 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very lone, nor 
very short : long ones require close attention to make us 
clearly perceive the connexion of the several parts; and 
short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken the con- 
nexion of thougnt. Yet occasionally they may both be used 
with force and propriety ; as may oe seen in the following 
sentences. 

*^ if you look about you, and consider the lives of others 
as well as your own ; if you think how few are born with 
honour, and how many die without name or-children ; how 
little beauty we see, and how few friends we hear of; how 
much poverty, and how many diseases there are in the world; 
you will fall down upon your knees, and instead of repining 
at one affliction, will admire so many blessing whicn you 
have received from the Divine hand/' This is a sentence 
composed of several members linked together, and hanging 
upon one another, so that the sense of the whole is not 
brought out till the close. The following is an example of 
one m which the sense is formed into short, independent 
propositions, each complete within itself. ^< 1 confess. It was 
want of consideration that made me an author. I wrote be- 
cause it amused me. 1 corrected, because it was as pleasant 
to me to correct as to write. I published, because 1 was told 
1 might please such as it was a credit to please." 

A tiain of sentences, constructed in the same manner, and 
with the same number of members, should never be allowed 
to succeed one another. A long succession of either long or 
short sentences should also be avoided ; for the ear tires of 
either of them when too long continued. 

Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and short periods, 
and of periods vanously constructed, not only the ear is grati- 
fied ; but animatiorf and force are given to our style. 

We now proceed to consider the things most essential to 
an accurate and a perfect sentence. They appear to be the 
folir following : 1. clearness. £. unity. 3. strength. 4. a 

JUDICIOUS USE OF THE FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
CHAPTER I. 

OF THE CLEARNESS OF A SENTENCE. 

Purity,' propriety, and precision, in words and phrases 
separately considered, have already been explained, and 
shown to be pecessary to j)erspicuous and accurate writiog. 

... - ff2 
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The just relation of sentences, and the parts of sentences, 
to one another, and the due arrangement of the whole, are 
the subjects which remain to be discussed. 

The first requisite of a perfect sentence is deamess. 

Whatever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to 
the meaning, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arbes from 
two causes ; either from a wrong choice of words, or a wrong 
arrangement of them. The choice of words and phrases, as 
far as regards perspicuity, has been already considered. 
The disposition of them comes now under consideration. 

The first thine to he studied here, is grammatical pro- 
priety. But as the granmiar of our language is compara- 
ively not extensive, there may be an obscure order of words, 
where there is no transgression of any grammatical rule. 
The relations of words, or members of a period, are. with us, 
ascertained only by the position in which they stand. 

Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of sentences is, that 
the words or members, most clearly related, should be placed 
ID the sentence as near to each other as possible, so as to 
make their mutual relation clearly appear. It will be proper 
to produce some instances, in order to show the importance 
of this rule. 

1. In the position of adverbs. "The Romans understood 
liberty, at leasts as well as we." These words are capable of 
two aifferent senses, according as the emphasis, in reading 
them, is laid upon liberty, or upon at least. The words 
should have been thus arranged : " The Romans understood 
liberty as Well, at least, as we.** 

" Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or atheism." 
Is it meant that theism is capable of nothing else besides 
being opposed to polytheism, or atheism ? This is what 
the words literally import, through the wrong placing of the 
adverb only. It should have been, ♦* Theism can be opposed 
only to polytheism or atheism." 

" By the pleasures of the imagination, I mean only such 
pleasures as arise originally from sight." When it is said, 
•' I mean only such pleasures,^* it may be remarked, that the 
adverb only is not properly placed. It is not intended here 
to qualify the word mean, but such pleasures; and therefore 
should have been placed in as close connexion as possible 
with the word which it limits or qualifies. The style be- 
comes more clear and neat, when the words are arranged 
thus : *^ By the pleasures of the imagination, I mean such 
pleasures only as arise from sight" 

In the following sentence, the word more is not in its proper 
place. " There is not, perhaps, any real beauty or deformity 
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more in one piece of matter than another." The phrase 
ought to have stood thus: "Beauty or deformity m onfe 
piece of matter more than in another." 

2. JH the position of circumstances, and of particular mem- 
hers. 

An author, in his dissertation on parties, thus expresses 
himself: ** Are these designs wiiich any man, who is bom a 
Briton, in any circumstances, in any situation, ought to be 
ashamed or afraid to avow?" Here we are left at a loss, 
whether these words, " in any circumstances, in any situa- 
tion,'* are connected with " a man born in Britian, in any 
<jircumstances or situation," or with that man's " avowing bis 
designs in any circumstances or situation into which he may 
be brought." As it is probable that the latter was intended, 
the arrangement ought to have been conducted thus : ** Are 
these designs which any man, who is born a Briton, ought to 
be ashamed or afraid, in any situation, in any circumstances, 
to avow ?" 

The following is another instance ofn wrong arrangement 
of circumstances. " A great stone that I happened to find, 
after a long search, by the sea shorej served me for an an- 
chor." One would think that the search was confined to the 
sea shore ; but as the meaning is, that the great stone was 
found by the sea shore, the period ought to have run thus: 
"A great stone, that, after a long search, I happened to find 
by the sea shore, served me for an anchor," 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumstances to- 
gether, but rather to intersperse them in different parts of the 
sentence, joined with the principal words on which they de- 
pend. For instance : " What I had the opportunity of men- 
tioning to my friend, some time a^o, in conversation, was 
not a new thought." These two circumstances, " sometime 
«go," and "in conversaiion,^^ vrh'ich are here put together, 
would have had a better effect disjoined, thus : " What 1 had 
the opportunity, sometime ago, of mentioning to my friend 
in conversation, was not a new thought." 

Here' follows an example of the wrong arrangement of a 
member of a sentence. "The minister ofstnte who j»rows 
less by his elevation, like a little statue placed on a mighty 
pedestal, will always have his jealousy strong about him.* 
Here, so far as can be gathered from the arrangement, it is 
doubtful whether the object introduced, by way of simile, re- 
Jates to what goes before, or to what follows. The ambiguity 
Is removed by the following order. " 1 he minister of state 
who, like a little statue placed on a mighty pedestal, grows 
fess by his elevation, will alwajrs," ^c. 
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Words expressing things connected in the thought, ought 
to be placea as near together as possibhe, even when their 
separation would convey nb ambiguity. This will be seen in 
the following passages^A'om Addison. " For the English arc 
naturally fanciful, and very often disposed by that gloomi- 
ness ana melancholy of temper which are so n^quent in our 
nation, to many wild notions and extravagancies, to which 
others are not so liable," Here the verb or assertion is, by a 
pretty long circumstance, separated from the subject to 
which it refers. This might have been easily prevented, by 
placinff the circumstance before tlie verb, thus : " For the 
English are naturally fanciful, and by that gloominess and 
melancholy of temper which are so freauent in our nation, 
are often disposed to many wild notions," ^c. 

" For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicissi- 
tude of things, knows to what use his works may, some time 
or other, be applied," Sfc. Better thus : " For as, in the or- 
dinary fate and vicissitude of things, no mortal author knows 
to what use, some time or other, his works may be ap- 
plied," fyc. . 

From these examples, the following observations will 
occur : that a circumstance ought never to be placed between 
two capital members of a period ; but either between the 
parts of the member to which it belongs, or in such a manner 
as will confine it to its proper member. ' W hen the sense ad- 
mits it, the soonei" a circumstance is introduced, generally 
speaking, the better, that the more important and significant 
words may possess the last place, quite disencumbered. 
The following sentence is, in this respect, faulty. "The 
Emperor was so intent on the establishment of his absolute 
power in Hungary, that he exposed the empire doubly to 
desolation and ruin for the sake of it." Better thus : " That, 
fur the sake of it, he exposed the empire- doubly to desola-* 
tion and ruin," 

This appears to be a proper place to observe, that when 
different things have an obvious relation to each other, in 
respect to the order of nature or time, that order should be 
regarded, in assigning them their places in the sentence; un- 
less the scope of the passages require it to he varied. The 
conclusion of the following lines is inaccurate in this respect : 
** But still there will be such a mixture of delight, as is pro- 
jjortioned to the degree in which any one of these qualiiica- 
tions is most conspicuous and prevailing." The order in 
which the two last words are placed, should have been re» 
versed, and made to niandj prevailing and conspicuaus,-^ 
They are conspicuous, because they prevail. 
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The following sentence is a beautiful example of strict con- 
formity to this rule. ** Our sight fills the mind with the 
largest variety of ideas, converses with its objects at the 
greatest distance, and continues the lon^^est in action, without 
being tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments." This 
l^assage follows the order of nature. First, we have the va- 
riety of objects mentioned, which sight furnishes to the mind; 
next, we have the action of sight on those objects; and lastly, 
we have the time and contmuance of its action. No order 
tould be more natural or exact. 

The order which we now recommend, is, in single words 
especially, frequently violated for the sake of better sound ; 
but, pertiaps m no instances, without a deviation from the 
line of strict propriety. 

9» In the disposition of {he relative pronouns, who, which, 
what, whose, and of all those particles which express the con- 
Xiexion of the parts of speech tdth one another, 

A small error in the position of these words may cloud the 
meaning of the whole sentence ; and even where the mean- 
ing is intelligible, we always find something £iwkward and 
disjointed in the structure of the sentence, when these rela- 
tives arc out of their proper place. ** This kind of wit," says 
an author, " was very mucn in vogue among our country- 
men, about ah age or two ago ; who did not practise it for 
any oblique reason, but purely for the sake of being witty." 
"We are at no loss about the meaning here ; but the con- 
struction would evidently be mended by disposing the cir- 
cumstance, "aibout an age or two ago," m such a manner as 
not to separate the relative who from its antecedent oi*r 
tounirymen ; in this way : " About an age or two ago, tliis 
kind ofT^^t was very much in vogue among oui* countrymen, 
who did not practise it," ^c. 

The followifjg passage is still more censurable. *' It is 
fblly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, 
l^y heapmg up treasures, which nothing, can protect us against, 
but the gooa providence of our Creator." Which idways 
refers grammatically to the substantive immediately prece- 
ding; and that, in the instance just mentioned, is " treasures." 
The sentence ought to have stood thus : ** It is folly to pre- 
tend, by heaping up treasures, to arm ourselves agaii^t the 
accidents of life, whteh nothing can protect us against," ifc. 

With regard to relatives, it may be further observed, that 
obscurity often arises from the too frequent repetition of 
them, particularly of the pronouns who and they, and them, 
and<Aetrj,whenwe have occasion to refer to different per- 
wns ; as in the following sentence of Tillotson. " Men look 
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with an evil eye upon the good that is in othei*s, and think 
that their reputation obscures theniy and their commendable 
qualities stand in their light ; and therefore they do what thetf 
can to cast a cloud over them, that the bright shining of their 
virtues may not obscure tkem.^^ This is altogether careless 
writing. When we find these personal pronouns crowding 
too fast upon us, we have often no method left, but to throw 
the whole sentence into some other form, which may avoid 
tho&e frequent references to persons who have before been 
mentioned. 

To have the relation of every word and member of a 
sentence marked in the most proper and distinct manner, not 
only gives clearness to it, but makes the mind pass smoothly 
and agreeably along all the parts of it — See the Appendix to 
the Exercises. 

CHAPTER II. 

OF THE UNITY OF A SENTENCE. 

The seconp requisite of a perfect sentence, is its Uniiy. 

In every composition, there is always some connecting 
principal amon^ the parts. Some one object must reign 
and be predominant. But most of all, in a single sentence, 
18 required the strictest unity. For the very nature of a 
sentence implies that one proposition is expressed. It may 
consist of parts, indeed, but these parts must be so closely 
bound together, as to make the impression upon the mind of 
one object, not of many. To preserve this unity of a sen- 
tence, the following rules must te observed. 

In the first place, During the course of the sentence^ the 
scene should be changed as little as possible. We should not 
be hurried by sudden transitions from person to person, nor 
from subject to subject. There is commonly, in every sen- 
tence, some person or thing which is the governing word. 
This should be continued so, if possible, from the beginning 
to the end of it. 

The following sentence varies from this rule : " After we 
came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was wel- 
comed by all my friends, who received me witli the greatest 
kindness." In this sentence, though the objects contained 
in it have a sufficient connexion with each^otner, yet, by this 
manner of representing them, by shifting so often both the 
place and the person, we and they, and i and who, they ap- 
pear in so disunited a view, that the sense of connexion is 
much impaired. The sentence is restored to its proper unity, 
by turning it after the following manner. " Having come to 

7& 
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an anchor, I was put on shore, where I was welcomed by all 
my friends, and received with the greatest kindness." 

Here follows another instance of departure from the rule. 
" The sultan being dangerously wounded, they carried him 
to bis tent ; and, upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, 
they put him into a litter, whicn transported him to a place 
of safety, at the distance of about fifteen leagues." Better 
thus : ** The sultan being dangerously wounded, was carried 
to his tent j and, on hearing of the defeat of his troops, was 

gut into a litter, and transported to a place of safety about 
fteen leagues distant.** 

A 8ec(ma rule under the head of unity, is, ^ever to croiod 
into qne sentence, things which have so little connexion, ihcA 
Viey could hear to be divided into two or three sentences. 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
obscure, that it is safer to err by too many short sentences, 
than by one that is overloaded and embarrassed. Exam- 
ples abound in authors. *' Archbishop Tillotson," says an 
author, *' died in this year. He was exceedingly beloved by 
king William and queen Mary, who nominatecTUr. Tennison, 
J^ishop of Lincoln, to succeed him." Who would expect 
the latter part of this sentence to follow in consequence of 
the former ? " He was exceedingly beloved by both king 
and queen," is the proposition of the sentence. We look for 
some proof of this, or at least something related to it to 
follow ; when we are on a sudden carried off to a new propo- 
sition. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author, speak- 
ing of the Greeks under' Alexander, says:." Their march 
was through an uncultivated country, whose savage inhabi- 
tants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean 
sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavoury, by reason of their 
continual feeding upon sea-fish." Here the scene is changed 
upon us again and again. The march of the Greeks, the de- 
scription of the inhabitants through whose country they trav- 
elled, the account of their sheep, and the cause of their sheep 
being ill-tasted food, form a jumble of objects, slightly rela- 
ted to each other, which the reader cannot, without much 
difiiculty, comprehend under one view. 

These examples have been taken from sentences of no 
great length, yet very Crowded. Writers who deal in long 
sentences, are very apt to be faulty in this article. Take, 
for an instance, the following from Temple. " The usual 
acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two different things, 
and not only calls the followers or votaries of them by the 
several names of busy and idle men ; but distinguishes the 

8^ 
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faculties of the mind, that are conversant about them, calling 
the operations of the first, Wisdom ; and of the other, Wit ; 
whicn is a Saxon word, used to express what the Spaniards 
and Italians call Ins;tnio^ and the French Esprit, both from 
the Latin, though ithink wit more particularly signifies that 
of poetry, as may occur in remarks on the Runic language/' 
When the reader arrives at the end of this perplexed sen- 
tence, he is surprised to find himself at so great distance from \ 
the object with which he set out. 

Long, involved, and intricate sentences, are great blemishes 
in composition. In writt'i*s of considerable correctness, we 
find a period sometimes running out so far, and compn bend- 
ing so many particulars, as to be more properly a atscourse 
than a sentence. An author, speaking of the progress of our 
language after the time of Crorriwell, runs on in this manner : 
*' To this succeeded that licentiousness which entered with 
the restoration, and, from infecting our religion and morals, 
fell to corrupt our language ; Vhich last was not like to be 
much improved by those who at that time made up the court 
of king Cfharles the St-cond ; either such as had followed him 
in his banishment, or who had been altogether conversant in 
the dialect of these times, or young men who had been edu- j 
^ted in the same country : so that the court, whicli used to I 
be the standard of correctness and propriety of speech, was j 
then, and I think has ever since continued, the worst school 
in England for that accomplishment ; and so will remain, till I 
Jbetter care be taken in the education of our nobility, that they j 
may set out into the world with some foundation of lirera'- | 
ture, in order to qualify them for patterns of politeness.'* 

The author, in place of a sentence, has here given a loose I 
dissertation upon several subjects. How many different 
facts, reasonings, and observations, are here presented to the 
mind at once ! and yet so linked together by the author, that 
they all make parts of a sentence, which admits of no greater 
division in pointing than a colon, between any of its members. 

It may be of use here to give a specimen of a long sentence, 
broken down into several periods ; by which we shall more 
clearly perceive the disadvantages of lone sentences, and how 
easily they may be amended. Here follows the s^mtence in 
its original form : " Though in yesterday's paper we showed 
how every thing that is great, new; or beautiful, is apt to af- 
fect the imagination with pleasure, we must own, that it is 
impossible for us to assign the necessary cause of this pleas- 
ure, because we know neither the nature of an idea, nor the 
substance of a human soul : and therefore, for want of such a 
jight, all that we can do, in speculations of this kind, is, to 
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reflect on those operations of the soul that are most agreea- 
ble ; and to range, under their proper heads, what is pleasing 
or displeasing to the mind, without being able to trace out 
the several necessary and efficient causes, from whence the 
pleasure or displeasure arises." 

The following amendment, besides breaking down the 
period into several sentences, exhibits some other useful al- 
terations: **ln ytsterday*s paper, we showed that every 
thing which is great, new, or oeautiful, is apt to affect the 
imagination with pleasure. We must own, that it is impos- 
sible for us to assign the efficient cause of this pleasure, be- 
cause we know not the nature either of an idea, or of the 
human soul. All that we can do, therefore, in speculations 
of this kind, is to reflect on the operatioijs of the soul which 
are most agreeable, and to range under proper heads what is 
pleasing or displeasing (o the mind.'* 

A third rule for preserving the unity of sentences, is, to 
keep clear vfaU unneces8ary parentheses. 

On some occasions, when the sense is not too long sus- 
pended by them, and when they are introduced in a proper 
place, they may add both to the vivacity and to the energy 
of the Sentence. But for the most part their eflfect is ex- 
tremely bad. They are wheels within wheels ; sentences in 
the midst of sentences ; the perplexed method of disposing 
of some thought, which a writer wants judgment to intro- 
duce in its proper place. 

The parenthesis in this sentence is striking and proper; 
" And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
" ( What can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee." 
But in the following sentence, we become sensible of an im- 
propriety in the use of it. " If your hearts secretly reproach 
you for the wrong choice you have made, (as there is time for 
repentance and retreat ; and a return to wisdom is always 
honourable,) bethink yourselves that the evil is not irrepara- 
ble." It would be much better to express in a separate sen- 
tence, the thoughts contained in this parenthesis ; thus : " If 
your hearts secretly reproach you for the wrong choice you 
have made, bethink yourselves that the evil is not irrepara- 
ble. Still there is time for repentance and retreat ; apd a re- 
turn to wisdom is always honourable." — See the Appendix 
to the Exercises, 

CHAPTER III. 

OF THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence, is, Strength. 
By this is meant such a disposition and management of the 

10^ 
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several words and members, as shall bring out the sense to 
the best advantage, and give every word and every member, 
its due weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all its 
parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some circum- 
stance in the structure, it may fail in that strength of impres- 
don, which a better management would have produced. 

The first rhle for promoting the strength of a sentence, is, 
io prune it of all redundant words and members. 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add 
some importance tu the meaning of a sentence, always injure 
it. Care should therefore be exercised with respect to sy- 
nonymous words, expletives, circumlocutions, tautologies, 
and the expressions of unnecessary circumstances. The at- 
tention becomes remiss, when words are multiplied without 
a correspondent multiplication oT ideas. ^ Content with 
deserving a triumph, he refused the honour of it ;" is better 
language than to say, " Being content with deserving it," fyc. 

" In the Attic commonwealth,'^ says an author, " it was 
the privilege and birthright of every citizen and poet, to rail 
aloud and in public." Better simply thus : " In the Attic 
commonwealtn, it was the privilege of every citizen to rail 
in public." 

Another expresses himself thus. ^< They returned back 
again to the same city from whence they came forth ;" in- 
stead of, ** They returned to the city whence they came." 
The &ye words, oocifc, again^ same,fromf ^nd forth, are mere 
expletives, that have neither use nor beauty, and are there- 
fore to be regarded as encumbrances. 

The word hut is often improperly used with ih4it: as, 
"There can be no doubt hut that he seriously means what 
h6 says." It is not only useless, but cumbersome : " There 
can be no doubt that he seriously means what he says." By 
transposing the parts of the sentence, we shall immediately 
perceive the propriety of omitting this word : " That he 
seriously means what ne says, there can be no doubt." 

" I am honestly^ seriously, and unalterably of opinion, that 
nothing can possibly be more incurably and emphaticiilly 
destructive, or more decisively fatal, to a kingdom, than the 
introduction of thoughtless dissipation, and the pomp of lazy 
luxury." Would not the full import of this noisy sentence 
be better exprt>ssed thus : ** I am of opinion, that nothing is 
more ruinous to a kingdom, than luxury and dissipation." 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing their 
ideas. A considerable one, for so very simple a thing as a 
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man's wounding himself, says, " To mangle, or wound, his 
outward form and constitution, his natural limbs or body." 

But, on some occasions, circumlocution has a peculiar 
force ; as in the following sentence : " Shall not the judge of 
aU the earth do right ?" 

In the sentences which follow, the ill effects of tautology 
appear. 

" So it is, that I must be forced to get home, partly by 
stealth, and partly by forced 

" Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the universal 
love and esteem of aU men." 

The subsequent sentence contains several unnecessary 
circumstances. " On receiving this information, he arose, 
went out, saddled his horse, mounted him, and rode to town.** 
All is implied in saying, " On receiving this informadon, he 
rode to town." 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is so strongly 
chai'acteristic of the simple style of remote ages, Qiat, in 
books of the highest anti<|uity, particularly the Bible, it is not 
at all ungraceful. Of this kind are the following scriptural 
phrases. "He lifted up his voice, and wept." ^'He Ofiened 
nis mouth, and said." It is true, that, in strictness, they are 
not necessary to the narration, but they are of some impor- 
tance to the composition, as bearing the venerable signature 
of ancient simplicity. It may, on th»*» occasion, be further 
observed, that the language of the present translation of the 
Bible, ought hot to be viewed in an exceptionable light, 
though some parts of it may appear to be obsolete. From 
universal admission, this language has become so familiar and 
intelligible, that in all transcripts and allusions, except where 
the sense is evidently injured, it ought to be carefully preserv- 
ed. And it may also be justly remarked, that, on religious 
subjects, a frequent recurrence of scripture-language is at- 
tended with peculiar force and propriety. 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence, to contract 
a roundabout method of expression, and to lop off* excres- 
cences, yet "We should avoid the extreme of pruning too 
closely : some leaves should be left to shelter and surround 
the fruit. Even synonymous expressions may, on some oc- 
casions, be- used with propriety. One is, when an obscurer 
term, which we cannot well avoid employing, needs to be 
explained by one that is clearer. The othei* is, when the 
language of the emotions is exhibited. Emotion natu- 
rally dwells on its object ; and when the reader also feels in- 
terested, repetition and synonymy have frequently an agreea- 
ble effect. 
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The following passage, taken from Addison, who delighted 
in a full and flowing style, may, by some persons, be dfemed 
not very exceptionable. "But there is nothing that makes 
its way more airectly to the soul than beauty, which imme- 
diately diffuses a secret satisfaction and complacency through 
the imnginatidn, and gives a finishing to any thing that is 

great or uncommon. The very first discovery of it strikes 
le mind with inward joy, and spreads a cheerfulness and 
delight through all its faculties." Some degree of \erbositv 
may be discovered in these sentences, as phnis^#are repeat- 
ed which seem little more than the echo of one another; 
such as — diffusing satisfaction and compUtcency throttgh the 
imagination — sitting the mind miih inward joy — sprtading 
ckeerfulness and delight through all its faculties, but, per- 
haps, some redundancy is more allo\iable on such lively 
sumects. than it would be on other occasions. 

After removing superfluities, the second rule for pronjo- 
ting the stren^h of a sentence, is, to attend farticidarly to the 
nse of copulatives i relatives^ and aU tJve particles employed for 
transition and connexion, . 

These little words, hut^ and, or, which, whose, where, then, 
therefore, because, Sfc, are frequently the most important 
words of any ; they are the joints or hinges upon which all 
sentenc(« turn ; mid, of course, much of Sieir strength must 
depend upon such particles. The variKies in using them are, 
indeed, so many, that no particular system of rules respect- 
ing them can be given. Some observations, tending to illus- 
trate the rule, may, however, be mentioned. 

What is called tiplitting particles, or separating a preposi- 
tion from the noun which it governs, is to be avoided. As if 
I should say, *' Though virtue borrows no assistance from, 
yet it may often be accompanied by, the advantages of for- 
tune." Here \^ are put to a stand in thoudit, being obliged 
to rest a little on the^reposition by itself, miich, at uie same 
time, carries no signincancy, till it is joined to its proper sub- 
stantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and rela- 
tive particles, by the frequent usi of such phraseology as 
this: " There is nothing which disgusts us Sooner than the 
empty pomp of language." In introducing a subject, or lay- 
ing down a proposition, to which we demand particular at- 
tention, this sort of style is very proper ; but, on common 
occasions, it is better to express ourselves more simply and 
briefly : "Nothing disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp 
of language." 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative, 
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where they think the meaning can be understood without it: 
as, " The man I love ;" " Tlie dominions we possessed, and 
the conquests we made." But though this elliptacal style is 
intelligible, and is allowable in conversation and epistolary 
writing, yet in all writings of a serious and dignified kind, it 
ought to be avoided. There,. the relative should always be 
inserted in its proper place, and the construction filled up. 
" The man whom 1 love." " The dominions which we pos- 
sessed, and the conquests which we made." 

With re^rd to the copulative particle and, which occurs 
so frequently in all kinds of composition, several observations 
are to be made. First, it is evident, that the unnecessary 
repetition of it enfeebles style. The following sentence from 
Sir William Temple, will serve for an instance. He is speak- 
ing of the refinement of the French language . ♦* The acade- 
my, set up by Cardinal RiiJielieu, to amuse the wits of that 
age and country, and divert them from raking into bis poli- ^ 
tics aru/ ministry, brought this into vogue; andthe French 
wits have, for this last ace, been wholly turned to the re- 
finement of their style anef language ; and, indeed, with such 
succiess, that it can hardly be equalled, and runs equally 
through their verse and their prose." Here are no fewer 
than eight ands in one sentence. Some writers often make 
their sentences drag in this manner, by a careless multiplica- 
tion of copulatives. 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of observation, that 
though the natural use of the conjunction and, is to join ob- 
jects together, yet, in fact, by dropping the conjunction, we 
often mark a closer connexion, a quicker succession of ob- 
jects, than when it is inserted between them. ** I came, I 
saw, 1 conquered," expresses with more force the rapidky 
and quick succession of conquest, than if connecting particles 
had been used. 

On the other hand, when we see]^ to prevent a quick 
transition from one object to another, when we are msudng 
some enumeration, in which we wish that the objects should 
appear as distinct from each other as possible, and that the 
mind should rest, for a moment, on each object by itself, 
copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar advantage. As 
when an author says, " Such a man might fall a victim to 

Eower ; but truth, and reason, and liberty, would fall with 
im." Observe, in the following enumeration made by the 
Apostle Paul, what additional weight and distinctness are 
given to each particular, by the repetition of a conjunction: 
" I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
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come, Dior height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God." 

The words designed to mark the transition from one sen- 
tence to another, and the connexion between sentences, are 
sometimes very incorrect, and perform their office in an im- ' 
perfect and obscure manner. The following is an example 
of this kind of inaccuracy. ^ By greatness, I do not mean 
the bulk of any single object onl)', but the largeness of a 
whole view. Such?Lre the prospects of an open champaign 
country, a va&t uncultivated desert," ^c. The word such 
signifies of that nature or quality, which necessarily presup- 
poses some adjective or word descriptive of a quality going 
before, to which it refers. But, in the foregoing sentence, 
there is no such adjective. The author had spoken of neat- 
ness in the abstract only ; and, therefore, stuJi has no distinct 
antecedent to which we can refer it. The sentence would 
have been introduced with more propriety, by saying. To 
this class belongs or under this head are rai^d^ the pros- 
pects, ^. 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, by 
which the words in the same clause, the clauses in the same 
member, the members in the same sentence, and even the 
sentences in the same discourse, are united together, and 
their relations suggested, so they should not be either too 
frequently repeate*^ awkwardly exposed to view, or made up 
of polysyllables, when shorter words would as well convey the 
meanmg. Notwithstanding thai, insomuch that, forasmuch 
as, furthermore, $fc. are tedious words, which tend to over- 
load and perplex a sentence. 

We shall conclude this head with two remarks on the sub- 
ject of inserting or omitting the conjunctions. The first is, 
that the illative conjunctions, the causal, arid the disjunctive, 
when they suit the sense, can more rarely be dispensed with 
than the copulative. The second is, tnat the ombsion of 
copulatives always succeeds best, when the connexion of the 
thoughts is either very close, or very distant. It is mostiy in 
the intermediate cases that the conjunction is deemed neces- 
sary. When the connexion in thought is very distant, the 
copulative appears absurd ; and when very close, superflu- 
ous. 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, is, 
to^disposeofihe capital word, or words, so that they may make 
the greatest impression. 

That there are in every sentence, such capital words on 
which the meaning principally rests, every one mustsee; and 
that these words should possess a conspicuous and distinguish 
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ed place, is equally plain. For the most part, with us, the 
imfiortant words are placed in the beginning of the sentence. 
So in the following passages : " Silver and gold have I none ; 
but such as I have, give I unto thee," ^c. ** Your fathers, 
where are they ? and the prophets, do they live forev<T ?" 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight to a 
sentence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning for a little, 
and then brine it out full at, the dose. " Thus," says an 
author, " on wnatever side we' contemplate this ancient wri- 
ter, what principally strikes us, is his wonderful invention." 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital words in a 
conspicuous part of the sentence, th^; natural order of our 
language must sometimes be inverted. According to this 
naturalorder. the nominative has the first place, the verb the 
second, and the objective, if it be an active vetb that is em- 
ployed, has the tnird. Circumstances follow the nomina- 
five, the verb, or the objective, as they happen to belong to 
any of them. " Diana of the Ephesians is great," is the nat- 
ural order of tne sentence. But its strength is increased by 
inversion, thus : .** Great is Diana of the Ephesians.'' *' 1 pro- 
fess, in the sincerity of my heart," ^c. is the natural order of a 
circumstance. Inverted thus : " in the sincerity of my heart, 
I profess," fyc. 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of senten- 
ces ; others write mostly in a natural style. Each method 
has its advantages. The inverted possesses strength, dignity, 
and variety : the other, more nature, ease, and simplicity. 
"We shall give an instance of each method, taken from writers 
of considerable eminence. The first is of the inverted order. 
The author is speaking of the misery of vice. " Tbis, as to 
the complete immoral state, is what, of their own accord, 
men readily remark. Where there is this absolute degenera- 
cy, this total apostacy from all candour, truth, or equity, there 
are few who do not see and Hcknowledge the misery which 
is consequent. Seldom is the cfise misconstrued wlien at 
worst The misfortune is, that we look not on this depravity, 
nor consider how it stands in less degrees. As if, to be abso- 
lutely immoral, were, indeed, the greatest misery ; but to be 
so in a little degree, should be no misery or harm at all. 
Which, to allow, is just as reasonable as to own, that »t is the 
greatest ill of a body to be in the utmost manner maimed or 
distorted ; but that to lose the use only of one limb, or to be 
impaired in some single organ or member, is no ill worthy 
the least notice." Here is no violence done to the language, 
though there are many inversions. 

The following is an example of natural construction : 
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** Our sight is the most perfect, and the most delightful, of all 
our senses. It fills the mind >vith the largest variety of ideas, 
converses with its objects at the greatest distance, and con 
tinues the longest in action, without being tired, or satiated 
with its proper enjoyments. The sense of feeling can, in- 
deed, give us a notion of extension, shape, and all other ideas 
that enter at the eye, except colours; but, at the same time, 
it is V€^ much straitened and confined in its operations,^' ^c. 
But whether we use inversion or not, and in whatever 
part of the sentence we dispose of the capital words, it is 
always a point of consequence, that tliese capital words 
should stand clear and disentangled from any other words 
that would clog them. Thus, when there are any circum- 
stances of time, place, or other limitations, which the prin 
cipal object of our sentence requires to have connected with 
it, we must take care to dispose of them, so as not to cloud 
that principal object, nor to bury it under a load of circum- 
stances. This will be made clearer by an example, " If, 
whilst they profess only to please, they secretly advise, and 

five instruction, they ma^ now perhaps, as Well as formerly, 
e esteemed, with justice, the best and most honourable 
among authors.*' This is a well constructed sentence. It 
contains a great many circumstances and adverbs necessary 
to Gualif;]^ the meaning ; only, secretly^ as well, perhaps, naw, 
wuk justice, formerly ; yet these are placed so properly, as 
neither to embarrass, nor weaken the sentence ; while that 
which is the capita] object in it, viz. " being justly esteemed 
the best and most honourable among authors," comes out in 
the conclusion clear and detached, and possesses its proper 
place. See, now, what would have been the effect oia dif 
ferent arrangement : " If, whilst they profess to please only, 
they advise and give instruction secretly, they may be es- 
teemed the best and most honourable among authors, with 
justice, perhaps, now as well as formerly.'* Here we have 
precisely the same words, and the same sense ; but by means 
of the circumstances being so intermingled as to clog the 
capital words, the whole becomes feeble and perplexed^ 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of sentences, is, 
that a weaker assertion or proposition should never come after a 
sirons^er one ; and thai, when our sentence consists of two 
members, the longer should, generally, be the concluding one. 

Thus, to say, "When our passions^have forsaken us, we 

flatter oui^elves with the belief that we have forsaken them," 

is both more easy and more clear, than to begin with the 

longer part of the proposition: "We flatter ourselves with 

U2 i7fir 
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thebeliefthat we have forsaken our passions, when they have 
forsaken us." 

In general, it is agreeable to find a sentence rising upon us, 
and growing in its importance, to the very last word, when 
this construction can be managed without affectation. "If 
we rise yet higher,'* says Addison. " and consider the fixed 
stars as so many oceans of flame, that are each of the&i at- 
tended with a different set of planets ; and still discover nev 
iirix^i" ents and n»*w lights that are sunk further in those un- 
fathdpable depths of ether ; we are lost in such a laby- 
finth of suns and worlds, and confounded, with the magnin- 
ccrtce and immensity of nature." 

The^^ rule for the strength of sentences is, to avoid con- 
eluding them tuith an adverb^ a prtposition, or any inconsidr 
erahle word. 

Agreeably to this rule, we should not conclude with any of 
the particles, o/I toyfrom, with, by. For instance, it is a great 
deal b<?tter to say, " Avarice is a ^rime of which wise men arc 
often guilty," than to say, " Avarice is a crime which wise 
men are often guilty of." This is a phraseology' which all 
correct writers shun ; and with reason. For as the. mind 
cannot help resting a little, on the import of the word which 
closes the sentence, it must be disagreeable to be left pausing 
on a word, which does not, by itself, produce any idea. 

For the same reason, verbs which are used in a compound 
sense, with some of these prepositions, are, though not so 
bad, 3'et still not proper conclusions of a period: such as, 
bring about, lay hold of, come over to, clear up^ and many 
other of this liind ; instead of which, if we can employ a 
simple verb, it always terminates the sentence with more 
strength. Even the pronoun it, should^ if fjossible, be avoid-' 
ed in the conclusion : especially when it is joined with some 
of the prepiisitions ; as ,toith it, in it, to U. We shall be sen- 
sible of this in the/ollowing sentence. "There is not^ in my 
opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant consideration in 
reliffion, than this, of the perpetual progiess which the soul 
makes towards the perfection of its nature, without ever ar- 
riving at a period in it,^^ How much more agreeable the 
sentence, if it had been so constructei) as to close with the 
worA period. 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which expres- 
ses a circumstance only, always appears badly in the rear of 
a sentence. We may judge of this by the following passage : 
" Let me thejrefore conclude by repeating, that division has 
caused all the mischief we lament ; that union alone can re- 
tneve it ; and that a ^rent advance towards this union, was 

i8r 
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the coantion of parties, so happily begun, so successfully 
carried on, and of late so unaccountably nejdected ; to say no 
worse." This last phrase, " to say no worse," occasions a 
falling offattheenu. The proper disposition of such cir- 
cumstances in a sentence, requires attention, in order to ad- 
just theitt so as shall consist equally with the perspicuity 
and the strength of the period. — ^l^nou^h necessary parts, 
they are, however, like irregular stones in a building, « hich 
try the skill of an artist, where to place them with the least 
offence. But it must be remembered, that the close is always 
an unsuitable place for them. Notwithstanding what has 
been said against concluding a period with an adverb, ^c. 
this must not be understood to refer to such words, yv hen 
the stress and signiiicancy of the sentence rest chiefly upon 
them. In this case the}; are not to be considered as circum- 
stances, but as the principal objects : as in the following sen- 
tence. ** In their prosperity, my friends shall never hear of 
me, in their adversity, always." Here, " never'^ and " always'* 
being emphatical words, Were to be so placed as to make a 
strong impression. 

The sixth rule relating to the strength of a sentence, is, that 
in the members qf a sentence, where two things are compared 
or contrasted unth one amtther ; where either a resemblance or 
an opposition is intended to bt expressed ; some resemblance^ 
inih£ language and construction, should be preserved. For 
when the things themselves correspond to each other, toe naiur- 
aUv * xpect lofind a similar correspondence in the words. 

Thus, when it is said, " The wise man is happy when he 
sams his own approbation ; the fool, when he recommends 
himself to the applause of those about him ;" the opposition 
would have been more regular, if it had been expressed thus : 
** The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation; 
the fool, when he gains that of others." 

" A friend exaggerates a man^s virtues : an enemy inflames 
his crimes," Better thus: "A friend exaggerates a man's 
virtues ; an enemy his crimes." 

The following passage from Pope's Preface to his Homer, 
fully exemplifies the ride just given: "Homer was the greater 
genius ; Virgil, the better artist : in the one we most admire 
the man ; in the other the work. Homer hurries us with a 
conimanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us witli an attractive 
majesty. Homer scatters with a generous profusion : Vir- 
gil bestovi/% with a careful magnificence. Homer, like the 
?Jile, pours out his riches with a sudden overflow ; Virgil, 
like a river in its banks, with a constant stream."— -Periods 
thus constnictcd, when introduced with propriety, and not 

19s 
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returning too often, have a sensibly beauty. Biit we must 
beware of carrying our attention to this beauty too far. It 
ought only to bo^ occasLonaDy studied, when comparison or 
opposition of objects naturallj leads us to it. If such a con- 
struction as this be%aimed at, in all our sentences, it leads to a 
disagreeable uniformity ; produces a regularly reaming 
clink in the period, which tires the ear ; and plainly discov- 
ers affectation. 

The seventh rule for promoting the strength and effect of 
sentences, is, to attend /o the sounds the harmony amd easy 
HotDy ofth toords and members. 

Sound is a Quality much inferior to sense ; yet such as 
must not be aisregarded. For, as long as sounds are the 
vehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there ^iil be a very 
considerable connexion.between the idea which is conveyei 
and the nature of the sound which conveys it — ^Pleasing 
ideas, and forcible reasoning, can hardly be transmitted to 
the mind, by means of harsh and disa^eeable sounds. The 
mind revolts at such sounds, and the impression of the sen- 
timent must consequently be weakenedL The observations 
which we have to make on this subject, respect the choice of 
words ; their arrangement; the order and disposition of the 
members ; and the cadence or close of sentences. 

We begin with the choice of words. It is evident, that 
words are most aereeable to the ear, when they are compo- 
sed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is a proper 
intermixture of vowels and consonants ; without too many 
harsh consonants rubbing against each other ; or too many 
open vowels in succession, to cause a hiatus, or disagreea- 
ble aperture of the mouth. 

It may always be assumed as a principle, that whatever 
sounds are difficult in pronunciation, are, in the same propor- 
tion, harsh and painful to the ear. Vowels give softness ; 
consonants, strength to the sound of words. The melody of 
language reouires a just proportion of each ; and the con- 
struction will be hurt, will be rendered either grating or ef- 
feminate, by an excess of either. Long words are common- 
ly more agreeable to the ear than monosyllables. They 
please it by the composition or succession of sounds which 
they present to it ; and accordingly, the most harmonious 
languages abound most in them. Among words of any 
length, those are the most melodious, which do not run 
wholly either upon long or short syllables, but ar^ composed 
of an intermixture of them : such as, reptnt^ profess^ poiDerfid, 
velocity, celerity, independent, impetuosity. 

If we wouldspeak forcibly and effectually, we must avoid 
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the use of such words as the following ; 1. Such as are <^oin« 
{>osed ot words already compounded, the several parts of 
which are not easily, and thernfore not closelv united : as, 
" UnsuccesMlnesSy torongheadednessj tenderntartedntss ;" 
£. Such as nave the syllahTes which imttiediately follow the 
accented syllable, crowdini with consonants that do not easily 
coalesce: as, ^^Questionless, chroniclers, conveniiclers :^^ 3. 
Such as have too inany syllables following the Hccent^d syl- 
lable : as, " PrinuirUy, cursorUyj summarily, pereniptonness ;" 
4. Such B» have a sbort or unaccentf d syllable repeated, or 
followed by anqther short or unaccented syllable very much 
resembling : as, " Holily, sillily, huAUy, Jhrriery?^ A little 
harshness, bv the collision of consonants, wliich nevertheless 
our organs nnd no difficulty in articulating, and which do not 
suggest to the hearer the disagreeable idea either of precipita- 
tion or of stammering, is by no means a sufficient reason for 
suppressing a useful term. The words hede;'d,Jltdg*d, wedg'd, 
dntdg'd, grudged, adjudefd, which some have thought very 
offensive, are not exposed to the objections which lie against 
the woras above mentioned. We should not do well to in- 
troduce such hard and strong sounds too frequently ; but 
■when they are used sparingly and properly, they have even a 
fjQiA effect. They contribute to that variety in sound which 
18 advantageous to language. 

The next head, respectingthe harmony which results from 
a proper arrangement of words, is a point of greater nicety^ 
'For let the words themselves be ever so well chosen, and 
well sounding, yet, if they be ill disposed, the melody of the 
sentence is utterly lost, or greatly impaired. That this is the 
case; the learners will perceive oy tne following examples. 
" Pleasures sin «ple and moderate always are the best:" it 
would be better to say, " Simple and moderate pleasures are 
always th^ best." " Office oi rank may be the recompense 
of intrigue, versatility, or flattery;" tetter thus, "Hank 
or office may be the recompense of fluttery, versatility, 
or intrigue." ** A great recommendation of the guidance 
offered by integrity to us, is, that it is by all men easily under- 
stood :" hetter in this form ; ** It is a great recommenda- 
tion of the guidance offered to us by Integrity, that it is easily 
understood by all men." In the following examples, the 
words are neither selected nor arranged, so as to j)roduce 
the most agreeable effect. "If we make the best of our life, 
it is but as a pilgrimage, with dangers surrounding it :" better 
thus, " Our life, at the best, is a pilgrimage, and dangers sur- 
round it". " We see that we are encumbered with diffi- 
culties, which we cannot prevent:" better, "We perceive 
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ourselves involved in difficulties that cannot be avoided.** 
" It is plain to anv one who views the subject, even slightly, 
that there is nothing here that is without allay and pure :" 
improved by this form ; ** It is evident to the slightest inspec- 
tion, that nothing here is unallayed and pure." 

We may take, for an instance of a sentence remarkably 
harmonious, the following from Milton's Treatise on Educa- 
tion ; " We shall conduct you to a hiil-side, laborious indeed, 
at the first ascent ; but else so smooth, so green, so full of 
goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every side, that 
the harp of Orpheus was not more charming:*' Every thing 
in this sentence conspires to promote the harmony. The 
words are well chosen ; full of liquids, and soft sounds ; labo- 
rious, smooth^ ffreeUf goodly, mehdious, charming ; and these 
words so artfuUy arranged, that were we to alter the situa- 
tion of anv one of them, we should, presently, be sensible of 
the melody's suffering. * 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, the 
following general directions will be found of some use. 1st, 
When the preceding word ends with a vowel, let the subse- 
c|uent one begin with a consonant ; and vici vend^ A true 
friend, a cruel enemyt are smoother and easier to the voice, 
than a true union, a crud destroyer. But when it is more 
perspicuous or convenient, for vowels or consonants to end 
one word and begin the next, it is proper that the vowels be 
a lone and short one ; and that the consonants be either a 
liquid and a mute, or liquids of different sorts : thus, a lovely 
offspring ; a purer design ; a calm retreat; are more fluent 
than, a happy union, a brief petition, a cheap triumph, a pu- 
trid distemper, a calm mMron, a dean nurse. From these ex- 
amples, the student will perceive the importance of accurately 
understanding the nature of vowels and consonants, liquids 
and mutes ; with the connexion and influence which subsist 
amongst them. Sd, In general, a considerable number of 
lon§ or short words near one another should be avoided. 
** Disappointment in our expectations is wretchedness :'* bet- 
ter thus ; " Disappointed hope is misery." " No course of 
joy can please us long:" better, "No course of enjoyment 
can delight us long." A succession of words having the 
same quantity in the accented syllables, whether it be long or 
short, should also be avoided, "James was needy, feeble, 
and fearful:" improved thus, "James was timid, feeble, and 
destitute," " They could not be happy ; for he was silly, 
pettish, and sullen :" better thus ; " They could not be hap- 
py ; for he was simple, peevish, and gloomy." Sd, Words 
which begin alike, or end alike, must not come together ; 
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and the last syllable ofthe preceding word, should not be the 
same as the nrst syllable of the subsequent one. It is not so 
pleasing and harmonious to say, " This is a convenient con- 
trivance ;*' "He is an indulgent paVent ;" " She behaves with 
uniform formality ;*' as, " This is a useful contrivance ;** 
" He is a kind parent ;" ** She behaves with unvaried for- 
mality." 

We proceed to consider the members of a sentence, with 
regard to harmony. They should not be too long, nor dis- 
proportionate to each other. When they have a regular 
and proportional division, they are much easier to the voice, 
are more clearly understood, and better remembered, than 
when this rule is not attended to : for whatever tires the 
Toice, and offends the ear, is apt to mar the strength of the 
ex]^ression, and to degrade the sense of the author. And 
this is a sufficient ground for paying attention to the order 
and proportion of sentences, and the different parts of which 
they consist. The following passage exhibits sentences in 
which the different members are proportionally arranged, 

Temple, speaking sarcastically of man, says " But his 
pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants in 
Knowledge, he supplies by sufficiency. When he has looked 
about him as far as he can, he concludes there is no more to 
be seen ; when he is at the end of his line, he is at the bottom 
of the ocean ; when he has shot his best, he is sure none 
ever did, or ever can, shoot better, or beyond it His own 
reason he holds to be the certain measure of truth ; and his 
own^knowledge, of what is possible in nature." Here every 
thing is at once easy to the breath, grateful to the ear, ana 
intelligible to the understanding. See another example of 
the same kind, in the 17th and 18th verses of the 3d chapter 
of the prophet Habakkuk. We may remark here, that our 

f resent version of the Holy Jjcriptures, especially of the 
^salms, abounds with instances of an harmonious arrange- 
ment of the words Jind members of sentences. 

In the following quotation from Tillotson, we shall be- 
come sensible of an effect very different from that of the 
preceding sentences. " This discourse, concerning the easi- 
ness of the Divine commands, does all along suppose and ac- 
knowledge the difficulties of the first entrance upon a reli- 
gious course ; except only in those persons who have had 
the happiness to be trained up to religion, by the easy and 
insensiole degrees of a pious and virtuous education." Here 
there b some degree or harshness and unpleasantness, owing 
principally to this, that there is properly no more than one 
pause or rest in the sentence, falling benvixt the two meat- 
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bers into which it is divided : each of which is so long as to 
occasion a considerable stretch of the breath in pronoun- 
cing it. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care 
should be taken, that it be not abrupt, or unpleasant The 
following instances may be sufficient to show the propriety 
of sonie attention to this part of the rule. " Virtue, diligence, 
and industi*y, joined with good temper and prudence, are 
prosperous in ^« neral." It would be better thus : " Virtue, 
diligence, and industry, joined with good temper and pru- 
dence, have ever been found the surest road to prospenty." 
An author speaking of the Trinity, expresses himself thus: 
" It is a nystery which we firmly beheve the truth of, and 
humbly aaore the depth of.^' How much better would it 
have been with this transposition : '* It is a mystery, the 
truth of which we firmly believe, and the depth of which we 
humbly adore." 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the longest 
member of it, and the fullest words, should be reserved to 
the conclusion. But in the distribution of the members, and 
in the cadence of the period, as well as in the sentences them- 
selves, variety must oe observed ; for the mind soon tires 
with a frequent repetition of the same tone. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the close 
of sentences, must not be neglected, yet it must also be kept 
within proper bounds. Sense has its own harmony ; and m 
no instance should perspicuity, precision, or strength of sen- 
timent, be sacrificed to sound. All unmeaning words, intro- 
duced merely to round the period, or fill up the melody, are 
great blemishes in writin*. They are childish and trivial 
ornaments, by which a scintence always loses more in point of 
weight, than it can gain by huch additions to its sound. 5fee 
the Octavo Gtammar, on this chapter. 

See also the appendix to the Exercises, 

CHAPTER. IV. 

OF FIGURES OF SPEECIJ. 

The fourth requisite of a perfect sentence, is a judicious 
use of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almost every 
sentence ; and, when properly employed^ confers beauty 
and stl-ength on composition ; some knowledge of it appears 
to be indispensable to the scholars, who are learning to form 
their sentences with peropiciiity, accuracy, and force. We 
shall, therefore, enumerate the principal figures, and give 
them some explanatir^. 
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^ Iq general, t>^gares of Speech imply some departure from 
simplicity of expression ; the idea which we mean to convey 
is expressed in a particular manner, and with some circum^ 
stance added, which is designed to render the impression 
more strong and vivid. When I say, for instance, "That 
a good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adversity :" 1 
just express my thoughts in the simplest manner possible : 
but when I say, .** To the upright there ariseth light in dark- 
ness;" the same sentiment is expressed in a figurative style ; 
a new circumstance is introduced ; " light,** is put in the 
place of "comfort," and ** darkness" is used to suegest the 
idea of adversity. In the same manner, to say, "it is im- 
possible, by any search we can make, to explore the Divine 
Nature fully," is to make a simple proposition : but when we 



say, " Canst thou, by searching, nnd out the Lord ? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? It is high as heaven, 
what canst thou do? deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know ?" this introduces a ficure into Style ; the proposition 
being not only expressed, but with it admiration and as- 
tonishment. 

But though figures imply a deviation from what may be 
reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not thence 
to conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon, or un- 
natural. On many occasions, they are both the most nat- 
ural, and the most common method of uttering our senti- 
ments. It would be very difficult to compose any discourse 
'without using them often ; nay, there are few sentences of 
considerable length, in which there does not occur some ex- 
pression that may be termed a figure. This being the case, 
we may see the necessity of some attention, in oraer to un- 
derstand their nature and use. 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with giving 
names to the different objects which they discerned, or 
thought of. The stock of words would, then, be very small* 
As men's ideas multiplied, and their acquaintance with ob- 
jects increased, their store of names and words wouM also 
increase. But to the vast variety of objects and ideas, no 
language is adequate. No language is so 4;opious, as to have 
a separate word for every separate Idea. Men naturally 
sought to abridge this labour of multiplying words without 
end ; ,and, in order to lay less burden on their memories, 
made one word, which they had already appropriated to a 
certain idea or object, stand also for some other idea or ob- 
ject, between wh'ich and tho^ primary one, they found, or 
#Micied, some relation. The names of sensible objects, were 
the words most early introduced ; and were, by degrees, e^^- 
V **'ir 
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tended to those mental objects, of which men had more ob- 
scure conceptions, and to which they found it more difficult 
to assign distinct names. They borrowed, therefore, the 
name of some sensible Idea, where their imagination found 
some affinity. Thus, we speak of a jnerct/ig' judgment, and 
a (ieor head ; a soft or a Aara heart ; 'a roxigh or a smooth be- 
haviour. We say, inflamed by anger, warmed by love, stveU- 
ed with pride, melted into grii^f ; and these are almost the 
only significant words which we have for such ideas. 

The prii^dpal advantages of figures of speech, are the two 
following. 

First, They enrich language, and render it more copious. 
By their means, words and phrases are multiplied, for ex- 

Sressing all sorts of ideas ; for describing even the minutest 
ifferences ; the nicest shades and colours of thought ; whtdi 
noian^ge could possibly do by proper words, alone^ witi^ 
out assistance from Tropes. 

Secondly, They frequently give ut a much clearer and 
more strwing view of the principal object, than we could 
have, if it^ere expressed in simple terms, and divested of its 
accessory idea. By a well chosen figure, even conviction is a 
assisted, and the impression of a truth upon the mind, ma3e J 
more lively and ."forcible than it would otherwise be. We "m 
perdUve this in the following illustration of Young : •* When ^ 
we dip too deep in pleasure, we always stir a sediment that 
renders it impure and noxious :'* and in this in^ance : '* A 
heart boiling with violent passions, will always send 4(||r infat- 
uating fumes to the head.'^ An image that presents so mucli 
congruity between a moral and a sensible idea, serves, like an 
argumentfromanalogy, to enforce what the author asserts, 
and to induce belief. • ^ 

Having considered the general nature of figures, we pro- 
ceed next to particularize such of them, as are of th^ most 
importance ; viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, Metony- 
my, Synecdoche, Pei^onification, Apostrophej Antithesis, 
Interrogation, Exclamation, Amplification or Chmax, fyc. 

A Metaphor is a figure founded entirely on the resemblance 
which one object bean^to another. Hence, it is much allied 
to simile or comparison, and is indeed no other than a 
coniparidon, expressed in an abridged form. When Is^ay 
of some great mmister^ "that he upholds the state like a pillar 
which supports the weight of a wfaote edifice," I fairly make 
a comparison : but when I say of such a minister, «* That 
he is the pillar of the state,'* it now becomes a metaphor. 
In the latter.case, the compaa'isoQ between the minister and 
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a pillar is made in the mind ; but it is expressed without any 
or the words that denote comparison. ^ ^ 

The folio win]^ are examples of metaphor taken fromr 
Scripture : ^ I will be unto her a wall of fire round about, 
and will be the glory in the midst of her." ** Thou ait my 
rock and my fortress.*^ ** Thy word is a lamp to my feet, aocl 
a light to my path." 

Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors. 

1. Metaphors^ as well as aiherjigures^ shmd^^ on no occasion, 
he stuck on pro/usrly ; and showd always ht such as accord 
vith the strain of our sentiment. The latter [>art of the fol- 
lowing passage, from a late historian, is, in this respect, very 
exceptionable. He is giving an account of the famous act of 

Earliament against irregular marriages in England. "The 
ill," says he, " underwent a great number of alterations and 
' amendments, which were not effected without violent con- 
test At length, however, it was floated through both hous- 
es on the tide of a great majority, and steered mto the safe 
bark>our of roy a I approbation." ^ 

2. Care should be taken that (he fesemUance^ which is the 
foundation of the metaphor^ be deaf and perspicwms^'wol far- 
fetched^ nor d\jficuU to discover. The transgression of thi^t 
rule makes what are called harsh or forced metaphors j||hlch 
are displeasing, because they puzzle the reader, and^HhBad 
of illustrating the thought, render it perplexed and intricate. 

3. Iilthe third place, we should be careful, in the conduct of "^ 
metaphors, never to junMe metaphorical andptdin language^ 
together. An author, addressing himself to the king, says; 

To thee the world its present homage pays ; 

The harvest early, but mature the praise. 
It is plain, that, had not the rhyme misled him to the choice 
of an improper phrase, he would have said. 

The harvest early, but mature the crop ; 
and so would have continued the figure which he had begun. 
Whereas, by dropping it unHnished, and by employing the 
literal word ** praise," when we were expecting something 
that related to the harvest, the figure is broken, and the two 
members of the sentence have no suitable correspondence to 
each other. 

' 4. We should avoid making two inc^onsistent metaphors 
meet on one objeet. This is what is called mixed metaphor, 
and is indeed one of the greatest misapplications of this figure. 
One naay be " sheltered under the patrpnage o' a great man :'* 
but it would be wrong to say, ** sheltered under the mask of 
dissimulation :'* as a mask ^conceals, but dpes not shelter 
Addison in his letter from Italy, says : 
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I bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 
That longs to lawn^k into a bolder strain. 

The muse, figured as a horse, may be bridled ; but when we 
speak of launching, we make it a ship ; and by no force of 
imagination, can it be supposed both a horse an4% ship at 
one moment ; bridled^ to hinder it from launching. 

The same author, elsewhere^ says, " There is not a single 
view of human nature, which is not sufficient to ejOingutsh 
the seeds of pride.** Observe the incoherence of the &iogs 
here joined together ; making a view extinguish^ and extin- 
guish seeds. 

As metaphors ought never to be mixed, so they should not 
be crowded together on the same object ; for tne mind faa^ 
difficulty in passing readily through many different views of 
the same object, presented in quidk succession. 

The last rule concerning metaphors, is, thai they henoiiw 
far pursued. If the resemblance, on which the figure is 
founded, be long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute 
circumstances, we tire the reader, who soon grows weary of 
this stretch of fancy ; and we render our discourse o.bscore. 
This is called straining a meiaphor. Authors of a lively and 
strong imagination are apt to run into this exuberance of 
metaiyior. When they hit upon a figure that pleases theip, 
the^^We loth to part with it, and frequently continue it sa 
lon^, as to become tedious and intricate. We may observe, 
for instance, how the following metaphor is spun out 

Thj thoughts are vagabonds ; all outward bound, 

'Midst sands, and rocks, and storms, to cruise for pleasure ; 

If gain'd, dear bought ; and better miss'd than gained. 

Fancy and sense, from an infected shore. 

Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the prize : ' 

Then such a thirst, insatiable thirst. 

By fond indulgence but infiam'd the more ; 

Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 

An ^Uegory may be regarded as a metaphor continued 
since it is the reptesentaion of some one thing by another 
that resembles it, and which is made to stand for it. We 
may take from the Scriptures a very fine example of an al- 
legory, in the 80th Psalm ; where the people of Israel are 
represented under the image of a vine : and the figure 
is carried throughout with great exactness and beauty. 
"Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou hast cast 
out the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room be^ 
fore it ; and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the 
land. Thei hills were covered with the shadow of it: and 
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the boughs thcH-cof were like the goodly cedars. She sent 
out her boughs into the sea, and her branches into the river 
Why hast thou broken down her hedges, so that all they 
which past by the way do pluck her ? The boar out of the 
wood aotft^ waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth de- 
vour it Return, we beseech thee, O God of Hosts, look 
down from heaven, and behold, and visit this vine V* See 
also E;Bekie]„ xvii^ 22 — 24. 

The jlrst and principal requisite in the conduct of an alle- 
gory, is, that thejigurative and the literal meaning be md mixed 
tnconsistenily tog^ier. Indeed, all the rules that were given 
for metaphors, may also be applied to allegories, on account 
of the affinity they bear to eacn other. The only material 
difference between them, besides the one being short and the 
other being prolonged, is, that a metaphor always explains 
itself by the words that are connected with it in their proper 
and natural meaning: as, when I say, ^ Achilles was a lion ;'* 
** An able minister is the pillar of .the state ;" the '* lion*' and 
the '* pillar" are sufficiently interpreted by the mention of 
'^ Achilles" and the '^minister," which I join to them ; but an 
allegory is, or may be, aHowed to stand less connected with 
the uteral meaning, the interpretation not being so directly 
poldted out, but left to our own reflection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering instruction 
in ancient times; for what we caU fables or parables, are no 
other than allegories. ^ By words and actions attributed to 
beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions of men were fig« 
ured ; and what we call the moral, is the unfigured sense or 
meaning of the allegory. 

A Comparison or simile^ is, when the resemblance between 
two objects is expressed inform^ and generally pursued more 
fuUv toan the nature of a metaphor admits : as when it is 
said, " The actions of princes are like those ^eat rivers, the 
course of which every one beholds, but their springs have 
been seen by few." ** As the mountains are round about Je- 
rusalem, so the Lord is round about his people." *' Behold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell togeth- 
er in unity! It is like the precious ointment, i^c. and as the 
dew that descended upon the mountain3 of ^Sidn." 

The advantage of this figure arises from the illustration 
which the simile emplojred gives tp the principal object ; 
from the dearer view which it presents ; or the more strong 
impression which it stamps upon Jthe mind. Observe the 
effect of it in the following instance. The author is e:|[pjain- 
iog the distinction between the powers of sense and imagina- 
tion in the human mind. ** As wax," says he, " would not 
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be adequate to the purpose of signature, if it had nut the 
power to retain as >veJl as to receive the itnprersion, the same 
holds of the soul with respect to sense and imaghialion. 
Sense is its receptive power ; imagination, its retentive! 
Had it sense without imagination, it would not be as wax, but 
as water, where, though all impressions are instantly^ made^ 
yet as soon as they are made, they are instantly lost" 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding is con- 
cerned much more than the fancy : and therefore tiie rules 
to be observed, with respect to them, are, that they be clear, 
sund that they be useful ; that they tend to render our concep- 
tion of the principal object more distinct ; and that they ao 
ndl lead our view aside, and bewilder it with any false lights 
We should always remember that similes are not arguments. 
However apt they may be, they do no more than explain the 
writer's sentiments, they do not prove them to be founded 
on truth. .^ 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses whick 
are too faint and remote. 'For these, in place of assisting, 
strain the mind to comprehend them, and throw no light 
upon the subject. It is also to be observed, that a compari- 
son which, in the principal circumstances, carries a sufficienth^ 
near resemblance, may become unnatural and obscure, if 
pushed too far. Nothing is more opposite to the design of 
this figure, than to hunt after a great number of coincidences 
in minute points, merely to show how far the writer's ingenui- 
ty can stretch the resemblance. 

A Metonymy is founded on the several relations, of cause 
and effect, container and contained, sign and thing signified* 
When we say ; " They read Milton," the cause is put mstead 
of the effect; meaning "Milton's Works." On the other 
hand, when it is said, "Gray hairs should be respected," we 
put the effect for the cause, meaning by " gray hairs," old age. 
"The kettle boils," is a phrase where the name of the con-^ 
tainer is substituted for that of the thing contained. ** To as- 
sume the sceptre," is a common expression for entering on^ 
royal authonty ; the sign being put for the thing 8ignific^x 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the whole ; 
a genus for a species, or a species for a genus ; in genend, 
when any thing less, or any^ thing more, is put for the precise 
object meant ; the -figure is then called a Synecdoche or Com" 
prehension. It is very common, for instance, to describe a 
whole object by some remarkable part of it : as when we say, 
" A fleet of twenty 5ai^," in the place of ^ ships T when we 
use the" head'' for the "j?6rMw," the ^'waves'' for the "«ea." 
In like manner, an attribute may be put for a subject: as 
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** Youth" for the «* young," the "deep," for the <^ sea;** and 
sometimes a subject for its attribute. 

Personification or Prosopopoeia, is that figure by which we 
attribute hfe and action to inanimate objects. The use of this 
figure is very natural and extensive : there b a wonderful 
proneness in human nature, under emotion, to animate all 
objects. ' When we say, "the ground ikirais for rain," 6r, 
" the earth smiles with plenty ;" when we speak of " ambi- 
tion's being resHess^ or, " a disease's being deceUful ;" such 
expressions show tne facility with which the mmd can ac- 
commodate the properties of living creatures to things that 
are inanimate, or to abstract conceptions of its own forming. 
The following are striking exatpples from the Scriptures : 
** When Israel went out of Egypt, the house of Judah from a 
people of strange language ; the sea saw it, and fled : Jor- 
dan was driven back ! The mountains skipped like rams, and 
the little hills like Iambs. What ailed thee, O thou sea ! that 
thou fleddest ? Thou Jordan, that thou wast driven back ? Ye 
mountains, tliatye skipped like rams ; and ye little hills, like 
lambs ? Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, at 
the presence of the God of Jacob." 

"The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them : and the desert shall rejpice and blossom as the rose." 

Milton thus describes the immediate effects of , eating the 
forbidden fruit. Terror produces the figure: 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as agaia 

In pangs, and nature gave a second groan ; 

Sky lowVd, and, mutt'ring thunder, some sad drops 

Wept, at completing of the mortal sin. 

l^hc impatience of Adam to know his origin, is supposed to 
prompt the personification of all the objects he beheld, in or- 
der to procure information. 

Thou sun, said I, fair light t 

And tbiou enlightenM earth, so fresh and cay ! 

Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell. 

Tell, if you saw, how came I thus, how here r 

We shall give a remarkably fine example of this finire^. 
§hm bishop Sheriock. He has beautifully personified mt- 
ural Religion : and we may perceive, in the personification, 
the spirit and grace which the figure, when well conducted, 
bestows on discourse. The aumor is comparing together 
our Saviour and Mahomet " Go (says he) to your Natural 
Religion : lay before her Mahomet, and his disciples, arrayed 
in armour and blood, riding in triumph over the spoils of 
thoiisands who fell by his victonops sword. Show her the 
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dties whieh he set in flames, the countries which he ravaged 
and destroyed, and the miserable distress of all the inhabi* 
tants of the earth. When she has viewed him in this scene, 
carry her 4nto his retirement ; show her the Prophet's 
chamber; his concubines and his wives ; and let her hear him 
aVc^e revelation^ and & Divine command, to justify his adul- 
tenr and hist" 

^ When she is tired with this prospect, then sOmw her the 
blessed Jesus, hiimble and meek, douig good to all the sons 
of men. Let her see h|m in his most retired privacies ; let 
her follow ))im to the mount, ai^ hear his devotions and 
supplications to 0od. Carry her to his table, to view his 

E>or fare ; and hear his heavenly discourse.. Let her attend 
m to the tribunal, und consider the patience with which he 
endured the sooft and reproaches of nis enemies. l>ad her 
to his crpss I let her view him in the a£t)ny of death, and hear 
his last prayer ^r hi^ persecutors ; * Father, forgive them^ 
for they ^now not what they do.'— When Natural Religion 
has thi|s viewed t^th) ask her, irhich is the Prophet of God f 
—But her answer we have already had, when she saw part of 
this sce^c, through the eyes of the Centurion, who attended 
at the cross. Bv him sfie spoke, and said, *Truly this man 
tvas the Son of God.' " This 48 more than elegant ; it is 
duly sublime. The .whole passage is animated; and the 
Figure rises at the conclusion, when Natural Relij^on, who, 
before, was only a spectator, is introduced as speaking by the 
Centuj^on's voice. 

This figure of speech is sometioies very improperly and 
e;(travagantlv applied. A capital error in personifying oh* 
jects, is, to ^ccti them with fantastic and trifling circumstair- 
ces. A practice of this sort dissolves the potent charm, 
which enchants and deceives the reader : and either leaves 
him dissatisfied, or ei^dtes, perhaps, his risibility. 

Another error, frequent in descriptive personifications, 
consists in introducing 'them, when the subject of discussion is 
destitute of dignity, and the reader is not prepared to relish 
them. One can scajreely peruse, with composure, the follow- 
iiig use of this figure, it is the language of oinr elegant poet 
Thomson, who thus personifies and conof^ct^ the bodily 
appetites, aqd their gradfici^tions. 

Then sated Hunger hids his brother Thirst 
Produce the mighty bowj; 
Nor wanting is .the .hroW3[i October, drawn 
Mature and perfect, frpm |iis dark retreat 
Of thirty years : and now his honest front 
j^lamesln the Kght reftilgent 
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It is to be remarked, concerning this figure* and short met- 
aphors and similes, which also have been allowed to be the 
proper language of high passion, that they are the proper ex- 
pression ont, only on those occasions when it is so far mod- 
erated as to admit of words. The first and highest trans* 
ports seem to overwhelm the mind, and are denoted by si- 
lence or groans : next succeeds the violent and passionate 
language, of which these figures constitute a great ^art. 
Such agitation, however, cannot long continue ; the passions 
having spent their force, the miiid soon subsides into that ex- 
hausted and dispirited ^tate, in which all figures are improper. 

^ostropheis a tummgofffrom the regular course of the 
subject, to address some person or thmgj as, "Death is 
swallowed up in victory. U death ! where is thy sting ? O 
grave! where is thy victory ?" 

The following is an instance of personification dnd apos- 
trophe united : " O thou sword of the Lord I how long will 
it t>e ere thou be quiet ? put thyself up into thy scabbard, 
rest and be still ! How can it be qitfet, seeing the Lord hatli 
ffiiven it a charge against Askelon, and against the sea-shore ? 
%ere hath he appointed it.'* See also an extraordinary ex- 
ample of these figures, in the 14th chapter of Isaiah, from the 
4th to the 19th verse, where the propnet describes the ^lof 
the Assyrian empire. 

A principal eri'or, in the use of the Apostrophe, is, to deck 
the object addressed with affected ornaments ; by which 
authors relinquish the expression of passion, and substitute 
for It the language of fancy. 

Another frequent error is, to extend this figure to too gi'eat 
length. The language of violent passion is always cqncise, 
and often abrupt. It passes suddenly from one object |o an- 
other. It often glances at a thought, starts from it, and jeaves 
it unfinished. The succession of ideas is irregular, and con- 
nected by distant and uncommon relations. On all these 
accounts, nothing is more unnatural than long speeches, ut- 
tered by persons under the influence of strong passions. Yet 
this error occurs in several poets of distinguished reputation. 

The next figure in order, is AnHthests, Comparison is 
founded on the resemblance ; antithesis, on the contrast or 
opposition of two objects. Contrast has always the eflfect, to 
make each of the contrasted objects appear m the stronger 
fight White, for instance, never appears so bright as when 
it IS opposed to black ; and when botlt are viewed together. 
An author, in his defence of a friend against the charge of 
murder, expresses himself thus : '* Can you believe that the 
person whom he scrupled to slay, when he might have done 
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•o with fill] Justice, in a convenient place, at a proper timei 
with secure impunity ; he made no scruple to murder against 
justice, in an unfavouraUe plaoe^at an unseasonable time, and 
at the risk of capital condemnation ?** 
The followinfg examples further illustrate this figure. 

Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, full. 

^ If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase hit 
stores, but to diminish his desires.*' 

•* If you regulate Yoiir desires acct>rding to the standard 
of nature, you will never be poor ; if according to the 
standard of opinion, you will never be rich/' 

A maxim, or moral saying, very properly receives the form 
of the two last examples ; both because it is supposed to be 
the fniit of meditation, and because it is designed to be en- 

f raven on the memory, which recalls it more easily by the 
elp of such contrasted expressions. But where such sen- 
tences frequently succeed each other ; where this becomes 
an author's favourite and prevailing manner of expressing 
himself, his style appears' too much studied and laboured r K 
gives us the impression of an author attending more to his 
manner of saying things, than to the things themselves. 

The followipg is a beautiful example of Antithesis. ^ If 
Cato may be censured, severely indeed, but justly, for aban- 
doning the cause of liberty, which he would not, however, 
survive ; what shall we say of those, who embrace it faintly, 
pursue it irresolutely, grow tired of it when they have much 
to hope, and give it up when they have nothing to fear ?"— 
The capital antithesis of this sentence, is instituted between 
the zeal of Ca^o for liberty, and the indifference of some oth- 
ers of her patrons. But, besides the leading antithesis, there 
are two subordinate ones, in the latter member : ** Grow 
tired of it, when they have much to hope : and give it up, 
when they have nothmgto fear.^ 

The eloquent Burke nas exhibited a fine instance of this 
figure, in his eulogium of the philanthropic Howard. 

" He has visited all Europe, — not to Survey the sumptu- 
ousness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples ; not to make 
accurate measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, 
nor to form a scale of the curiosity of modem arts ; nor to 
collect medals, or collate manuscripts : — but to dive into the 
depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the infection of hospitals; 
to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain ; to take the gage 
and dimensions of misery, depression, and contempt ; to re- 
m«mher tije forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to vl«t the 
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forsaken, and compare and collate th« av«. «, 

in all countries." ^ ^""^^^^t ,^ ^.. ^^^ 

The next figure concerning which we ai-v ,^ ^^*^ 

Hyperbole or Exctggeration, It consists in m^^^^JJ^t U ^ a^^^^,^ 
ject beyond its natural bounds. In aU ]an§;u%|^HhiiuU^ 
common conversation, hyberbolical exprt^ssbna^^^^cn it^ 
quently occur: as swift as the wind ; aa while as th?^ J^e. 
and the like ; and the commoD forms of enmplinif jh^^^ ' 
ainiost all of them extravagant h][perbo]fB. If any thitiiJ^'^^ 
remarkably good or great m its kind, we are in^^tciritly rcndy 
to add to It some exaggeratingepithet, and to make it Ibt; 
greatest or best we ever saw. The imagination has always a 
tendency to Ratify itself, by magnifying its present obiect, 
and carrying it to excess. More or less of this hyperbolical 
turn will prevail in language, according to the liveliness of 
imagination amon^ the people who speak it Hence young 
people deal much in hyperboles. Hence the language of the 
Orientals was far morehTperbolical, than that ofthe£urope- 
ans, who are of more phlegmatic, or, perhaps we may say, 
of more correct imagination. Hence, among all writers m 
early times, and in the cude periods of society, we may ex^ 
pectthis figure .to abound. Greater experience, and more 
cultivated society, abate the warmth i>f imagination, and 
ehastenlhe manner of expression. 

Hyperboles are of two Kinds ; either such as ar^ employed 
'io description, or such as are suggested by the warmth oC 
passion. All |>assions without exception, love, terror, amaze- 
ment, indignation, and even grief, throw the mind into con* 
fusion, aggravate their obiects, and of course prompt a hy- 
perbolical style. Hence the following sentiments of Satan lo 
Milton, as strongly as they are described, contain nothing 
but what is natural and proper ; exhibiting the picture of a 
mind agitated with rage and despair. 

Me, miserable ! which way shall 1 fly . 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? ■. 
W hich way I fly is Hell, myselfam Hell ; 
And in thelowest depth, a lower deep. 
Still threafnine to devour me, open^ wide, 
To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. 
The fear of an enemy augments the conceptions of the 
size of their leader. " f saw their iihief," says the scout of 
Ossian, ^ tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted fir ; his 
shield, the rising moon : he sat on the shore, like a cloud of 
mist on the hill?* 

' The errors frequent in the use of Hyperboles, arise either 
from overstraioiDgi or introducing them on unsuitable Qcca* 
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sions. Dryden, in hui poem on the reatorafion of king 
Charles the Second, compliments that monarch, at the ex- 
pense of the sun himseIC 

That star at your birth shone out so brif^t. 
It stainM the duller sun's meridian light. 

This is indeed mere bombast It is diffieult to ascertain, 
■ by any precise rule, the proper measure and boundary of 
this figure. Good sense and just taste must determine the 
poio^ o^yond which, if we pass, we become extravagant 

fision is another figure of speech, which is proper only m 
animated aofi warm composition. It is produced when, 
instead of relating something that is passed, we use the pres* 
ent tense, and describe it as actually passing before our eyes. 
Thus Cicero, in his fourth oration against Catiline : " 1 seem 
to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the earth, and 
the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one confla- 
gration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citizens, 
lying unburiedin the midst of their ruined country. The fu- 
rious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, whUe, with 
a savage joy, he is trium|>hing in your miseries." 

This manner of description supposes a. sort of enthusiasm, 
which carries the person who describes, in some measure oat 
of himself; and, when well executed, must needs, by the 
force of sympathy, impress the reader or hearer very strong- 
ly. But, in order to a successful execution, it requires iin un- 
commonly warm imagination, and so happy a seleAioo of 
^circumstances, as shall make us think we see before our 
eyes the scene that is described. 

Interrogaiion* The unfigured, literal nse of interrogatioB, 
Is to ask a question : but when men are strongly moved, 
whatever they would affirm ordei^, with great earnestness, 
they naturally put in the for;n of a question, expressing 
thereby the strongest confidence of the truth of thdr own 
sentiment, and appealingto their hearers for the impossibility 
of the contrary. Thus Balaam expressed himselt to Balak. 
'* The Lord is hot a man that he should lie, neither the son of 
man that he should repent Hath he said it ? and shall he 
JM>t do it ? Hath he spoken it ? and shall be not make it 
foo^?" 

Interrogation gives life aud spuit to discourse. We see 
this in the animated, introductory speech of Cicero against 
Catiline; "How long will you, Catiline, abuse our patience? 
Do you not perceive that your designs are discovered ?" — 
He might indeed have said ; « You abuse our patience a long 
while. You mustl>e sensible, that your designs ai« discov- 
wed.'» But it is easy to perceive, how much this latter mode 
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of expression falls short of the force and yehemence of the 
former. 

Exdamaiions are the effect of strong emotions of the mind ; 
such as, surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. ** Wo 
is me that I sojourn in Mcsech, that 1 dwell in the tents of 
Kedar!" Psdms. 

^ O that my hes^ were waters, and mine eyes a fountain 
of tears, that I might weep day and night, for the slain of the 
daughter of my people ! O that I had in the wilderness a 
lodging-place of wayiaring men !" Jeremiah, 

Though interrogations may be introduced into close and 
earnest reasoning, exclamations belong only to strong emo- 
tions of the mind. When judiciously employed, thejr agitate 
the hearer or. the reader with similar passions : but it is ex- 
tremely improper, and sometimes ridiculous, to use them on 
trivial occasions, and on mean or low subjects. The unex- 
perienced writer, often attempts to elevate his language, by 
the copious display of this ngure : but he rarely or never 
succeeds. He frequently renders his composition frigid to 
excess, or absolutely ludicrous, hj calling on us to enter into 
his transports, when nothing is said or done to demand emo- 
tion. 

Irony is expressing ourselves in a manner contrary to bur 
thoughts, not with a tiew to deceive, but to add force 




^We have great reason to believe that the modest man 
would not ask him for his debt, when ne pursues his life." 

Ironical ^exhortation is a very agrreeaole kind of fi^re : 
which, after having set the inconveniences of a thing m the 
clearest light, concludes with a feigned encouragement to 
pursue It. Such is that of Horace, when, having beautifully 
described the noise and tumults of Rome, he adds ironically ; 

<< Go now, and study tuneful verse at Rome." 

The subjects of Irony are vices and follies of all kinds: 
and this mode of exposmg them, is often more effectual than 
\8erious reasoning^ The gravest persons have not declined 
the use of this ngure, on proper occasions. The vrise and 
virtuous Socrates made great use of iff in his endeavours to 
discountenance vicious imd foolish practices. Even in the' 
Sacred writings, we have a remarkable instance of it The 
prophet Elijah, when he challenged the priests of Baal to 
prove the truth of their deity, " mocked them, and said : Cry 
aloutf, for he Is a god : eilber he is talking, or he is pursuing, 
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or be is ia a ioumey, or peradventuro he sleepetb, and must 
be awaked.'' 

Exclamations and Irony are sometimes united : as in Ci- 
cero's oration for Balbus, where he derides his accuser, by 
saying ; ** O excellent interpreter of the law ! master of anti- 
quity 1 corrector and amenacr of our constitution !" 

liie last figure of speech that we shall mention, is what 
writers caAljSnplificahon or dimax. It consists in heighten- 
ing all the circumstances of an object or action, which we de- 
sire to place in a strong light. Cicero gives a lively instance of 
this figure, when he savs ; "It is a crime to put a Roman 
citizen in bonds; it is tne height of guilt to scourge him; 
little less than parricide to put him to death : what name 
then shall I give to the act or crucifying him ?" 

Archbishop Tillotson uses this figure very happily, to re- 
commend good and virtuous actions : " After we have prac* 
tised good actions awhile, they become easy ; and when tiiey 
are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; and when they 
please us, we do them frequently ; and by frequency of acta, 
a thine grows into a habit ; and confirmed habit is a tcfnd of 
second nature ; and so far as any thing is natural, so fiir itis 
necessaiy ; and we can hardly do otherwise; nay, we 
do it many times when we do not think of it.'' 

We shall conclude this article with an example of a beaiitl^ 
ful climax, taken from the charge of a judg^ to the jury, in 
the case of a woman accused of murdering her own cnSd* 
'* Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain another ; if an 
adversary had killed his opposer, or a woman occasioned 
the death of her enemy ; even these criminals woudd have 
been capitally punished by the Cornelian law ; but if tlus 

guiltless infant, that could make no enemy, had been mur- 
ered by i(s own nurse, what punishment would not then the 
mother have demanded ? With what cries and exclamations 
would she have stunned your ears ! What shall we say tihen, 
when a woman, guilty of homicide, a mother, of the murder 
of her innocent child, hath comprised all those misdeeds in 
one single crime ? a crime, in its own nature, detestable ; in a 
woman, prodigious ; in a mother, incredible ; and perpetra- 
ted against one whose age called for compassion, whose near 
relation claimed affection, and whose innocence deserved the 
highest favour." • . 

IVe have now finished what was proposed, concerning Per- 
spicuity in single words and phrases, and the accurate con- 
struction of sentences. The former has been considered 
under the heads of Purity, Propriety, and Precision ; and the 
latter, under those of ClearneBS, Unity, Strength, and the 
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proper use of Figurative Language. Though many of those 
attentions which have been recommended, may appear mi- 
nute, yet their effect upon writing and style, is much greater 
than mi^ht, at first, be imagined. A sentiment which is ex- 
pressed in accurate language, and in a period, clearly, neatly, 
and well arranged, always makes a stronger impression on 
the mind, than one that is expressed inaccurately, or in a fee 
ble or embarrassed manner. Every one feels this upon a 
comparison : and if the effect be sensible in one sentence, how 
much more in a whole discourse^ or composition that is made 
up of such sentences? 

The ftindamental rule for writing with accuracy^ and into 
which all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, to cam- 
muijicaU, in correct lanettage^ ana in (he clearest and most 
guttural order, fjke ideas wkich we mean to transfuse into the 
minds of others. Such a selection and arrangement of words, 
as do most iustice to the sense, and express it to most ad- 
vantage, make an agreeable and strong impression. To 
these points have tended all the rules whicn have been given. 
Did we always think clearly, and were we, at the same time, 
fuUy masters of the language in which we write, there would 
be occasion for few rules. Our sentences would then, oC 
coiifse, acquire all those properties of clearness, unity 
strength, and accuracy, whicn have been recommended. 
For we may rest assured, that whenever we express our- 
selves ill, besides the mismanageqient of language, there is, 
for the most part, some mistake in our manner of conceiving 
the subject. Embarrassed, obscure, and feeble sentences, 
are generally, if not always, the result of embarrassed, ob- 
jMSure, and feeble thoug;ht Thought and expression act and 
re-act upon each other. The understanding and language 
have a strict connexion ; and they who are learning to com- 
pose and arrange their sentences with accuracy and order, 
«re learning, at the same time, to think with accuracy and 
order ; a consideration which alone will recompense the 
student, for his attention to this branch of literature. For a 
Jurther explanation of the Figures of Speech, see the Octavo 
Grammar, on this siwject* 
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ADDRESS 

TO YOUNG STUDENTS- 



The Compiler of these elements of the Eng- 
lish lan,£;uage, hopes it will not be deemed in- 
consistent with the nature and design of his 
work, to make a short address to the young 
persons engaged in the study of it, respecting 
their future walks in the paths of literature, 
and the chief purpose to which they should 
apply their acquisitions. 

in forming this Grammar, and the volume 
of Illustrations connected with it, the author 
was influenced by a desire to facilitate your 
progress in learning, and,' at the same time, to 
impress on your minds principles of piety and 
virtue. He wished also to assist, in some de- 
gree, the labours of those who are cultivating 
your understandings, and providing for you a 
fund of rational and useful employment ; an 
employment calculated toexcluae those frivo- 
lous pursuits, and that love of ease and sensual 
pleasure, which enfeeble and corrupt the minds 
of many inconsiderate youth, and render them 
useless to society. 

Without your own best exertions, the con- 
cern of others for your welfare, will be of little 
avail : with them, you ma)^ fairly promise your- 
selves success. The writer of this address, 
therefore, recommends to you, an earnest co- 
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operation with the endeavours of your friends 
to promote your improvement and happiness. 
This co-operation, v^^hilst it secures your own 
progress, will afford you the heart-felt satisfac- 
tion, of knowing that you are cherishing the 
hopes, and augmenting the pleasures, of those 
with whom you are connected by the most en- 
dearing ties. He recommends to you also, se- 
rious and elevated views of the studies in 
which you may be engaged. Whatever may 
be your attainments, never allow yourselves to 
rest satisfied with mere literary acquisitions, 
nor with a selfish or contracted application of 
them. When they advance only the interests 
of this stage of beijog, and look not beyond the 
present transient scene, their influence is cir- 
cumscribed within a very narrow sphere. The 
gres^t business of this life is to prepare, and 
qualify us, for the enjoyment of a better, by 
cultivating a pure and humble state of mind, 
and cherishing habits of piety towards God, 
and benevolence to men. Every thing that 
promotes or retards this important work, is of 
great moment tp ^ou, and claims your first and 
most serious attention.. 

If, then, the cultivation of letter^, and an ad- 
vancement in knowledge, are found to 
strengthen and enlarge your minds, to purify 
and exalt your pleasures, and to dispose you to 
pious and virtuous sentiments and conduct, 
they produce excellent effects ; which, with 
your best endeavours to improve them, and the 
Divine blessing superadded, will not fail to ren- 
der you, not only wise and good yourselves, 
but also the happy instruments of diffusing 
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wisdom, religion, and goodness around you. 
Thus improved, your acquisitions become 
handmaids to virtue ; and they may eventually 
serve to increase the rewards, which the Su- 
preme Being has promised to faithful and well- 
airected exertions, for the promotion of truth 
and goodness amongst men. 

But if you counteract the hopes of your 
friends, and the tendency of these attainments; 
if you grow vain of vour real or imaginary dis- 
tinctions, and regard with contempt, the virtu- 
ous, unlettered mind; if you suffer yourselves 
to be absorbed in over-curious or trifling spec- 
ulations; ifyour heart and principles be debased 
and poisoned, by the influence of corrupting 
and pernicious books, for which no elegance of 
composition can make amends ; if you spend 
so much of your time in literary engagements, 
as to make them interfere with higher occupa- 
tions, and lead you to forget, that pious and 
benevolent action is the great end of your be- 
ing: if such be the unhappy misapplication of 
your acquisitions and advantages,- — ^instead of 
becoming a blessing to you, they will prove 
the occasion of greater condemnation ; and, in 
the hour of serious thought, they may excite 
the painful reflections, — ^that it would have 
been better for you, to have remained illiterate 
and unaspiring ; to have been confined to the 
humblest walks of life ; and to have been even 
hewers of wood and drawers of water all your 
days. 

Contemplating the dangers to which yoa are 
exposed, the sorrows and dishonour which ac- 
company talents misapplied, and a course oi 
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indolence and folly., may you exert your ut- 
most endeavours to avoid them ! Seriously re- 
flecting on the great end for which you were 
brought into existence ; on the bright and en- 
couraging examples of many excellent young 
persons ; and on the mournful deviations of 
others, who once were promising ; may you be 
so wise as to choose and follow that path, 
which leads to honour, usefulness, and true 
enjoyment ! This is the morning of your life, 
in which pursuit is ardent, and obstacles readi- 
ly give way to vigout and perseverance. Em- 
brace this favourable season ; devote yourselves 
to the acquisition of knowledge and virtue; 
and humbly pray to God that he may bless 
your labours. Often reflect on the advantages 
you possess, and on the source from whence 
they are all derived. A livel;^ sense pf the 
privileges and blessings, by which you have 
been distinguished, will induce you to render 
to your heavenly Father, the just returns of 
gratitude and love : and these fruits of early 

foodnes^ will be regarded by him as accepta- 
le offerings, and secure to you his favour and 
protection. 

Whatever difficulties and discouragements 
may be found in resisting the allurements of 
vice, you niay be humbly confident, that Di- 
vine assistance will be afforded to all your good 
and pious resolutions ; and that every virtuous 
effort will have a correspondent reward. You 
ma]r rest assured too, that all the advantages 
arising from vicious indulgences, are light and 
contemptible, as well as exceedingly transient^ 
compared with the substantial enjoyments, the 
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present pleasures, and the future hopes, which 
resuk from piety and virtue. The Holy Scrip- 
tures assure us, that " The ways of wisdom are 
ways of pleasantness, and that all her paths are 
peace :" " that religion has the promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come :" 
and that the truly good man, whatever may be 
the condition allotted to him by Divine Provi^ 
dence, " in all things gives thanks, and rejoices 
even in tribulation." — Some of these senti^ 
ments have been finely illustrated by a cele^ 
brated poet. The author of this address pre- 
sents the illustration to you, as a striking and 
beautiful portrait of virtue : with his most cor^ 
dial wishes, that your hearts and lives may cor- 
respond to it ; and that your happiness here, 
may be an earnest of happiness hereafter. 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below : 
The only point wnere human bliss stands still ; 
And tastes the good without the fall to ill : 
Where only merit constant pay receives^ 
Is blessMin what it takes, and what it gives ; 
The joy unequall'd, if itsend it gain, 
And if It lose, attended with no pain ; ' 
Without satiety, thoueh e'er so olessM ; 
And but more relishM as the more distressed : 
The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
Less pleasing far than virtue's very tears : 
GooQ, from* each object, from each place acquired ; 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; 
Never elated, while one man*s oppressed ; 
Never dejected, while anpther's blessM : 
And where no wants, no wishes can remain ; 
Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain. — 
For him alone hope leads from ^oal to goal, 
And opens still, and opens on his soul ; 
Till lengthened on to faith, aftd unconfinM, 
Jt pours the bliss that fills up all the mind." 

THE END. 
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